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Editorial 


THE RIGHT STUFF 


This issue’s lead article argues that there was in 1861 a 
constitutional right of secession. The lead article in our 
next issue will argue that there was not. Regular readers of 
North & South will read both and make up their own 
minds, At present, however, about half the readers of the 
magazine buy it over the counter. Inevitably some of these 
will not see the counter-argument in the next issue. For 
them I will put forward just two arguments against Kent 
Brown’s article. 

First he sets up a straw man—“it was a war which 
pitted the federal government... against eleven southern 
states.” That is not untrue, but it is not the whole truth 
either—there was considerable white support for the 
Union in every state apart from South Carolina. Later in 
the article he adds further straw to his man—“the sudden 
release of them [the slaves] was unthinkable.” No signifi- 
cant figure in any political party had advocated the 
“sudden” release of the slaves, and Abraham Lincoln, of 
course, had repeatedly stated that the federal government 
(under peacetime conditions) had no authority to 
interfere with slavery in those states where it already existed. 

More fundamentally, it seems to me inconceivable that 
the right of secession, if there was intended to be one, 
would not have been spelled out in the Constitution. Its 
absence speaks volumes. Furthermore, the very fierceness 
of debate over the drafting of the Constitution and its 
ratification surely underlines the fact that the participants 
knew that they were committing themselves to an inalien- 
able union. 

Finally there is one of Kent’s more persuasive argu- 
ments—the resolutions passed by various state conven- 
tions reserving the right of the people to withdraw from 
the Union. Persuasive that is until you consider the point a 
little more closely. For it seems to me that here Kent 
switches horses. Having rested his main argument on the 
notion that ordinary legal usages apply to the Constitu- 
tion, he now happily tosses such usages out of the window. 
Let’s use an analogy. You are about to enter into a legally 
binding marriage, but shortly before the ceremony you 
meet in family enclave (your family, not that of your 
spouse-to-be), and solemnly declare that if it doesn’t work 
out you'll just say, “well, that’s over.” That wouldn’t carry 
much weight in a court of law—because the declaration 
was not part of the (marriage) compact entered into. Ditto 
the resolutions of Rhode Island et al... 


(to be continued...) 
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THE GREAT CONFLICT 
Asan aspiring Gettysburg Guide “waana- 
be” I have found North & South magazine to 
bea very informative, extremely accurate, and 
very useful resource in helping me attain val- 
ued insights into “The Great Conflict.” 
—William E. Dowling, via email 


OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 

Al Young’s article [ NeS, Vol. 3, #4] is a 
masterpiece of research and its publication is 
a real coup for North & South magazine. 

Young gives Lee’s strengths and losses at 
various stages of the campaign. This data is of 
critical importance. 

Just as important are the conclusions that 
can be drawn. First, Lee’s situation on the night 
of May 12 was fully as serious as those he faced 
at the conclusions of the Battles of Antietam 
and Gettysburg. Second, the failed Federal as- 
sault of June 3 changed the balance of the tac- 
tical situation dramatically—the tone of Lee’s 
dispatches changed, and he now felt strong 
enough to dispatch the Second Corps and 
Breckenridge’s division to Lynchburg to deal 
with Hunter’s force. Even though Grant ma- 
neuvered his army to the south and almost 
captured Petersburg the third week of June, 
he had by this time lost his best edge and 
chance to overwhelm Lee. 

As the Petersburg siege began in the sum- 
mer and continued through the autumn 
months of 1864, Lee’s Army recovered in 
strength and was actually in a better state than 
Grant’s forces. It would require almost ten 
more months of the war, the defeat of Early in 
the Shenandoah Valley, Sherman’s march 
through Georgia and the Carolinas, and a 
harsh winter for Lee’s Army to decline to a 
degree where Grant’s forces again had such a 
clear edge toward achieving total victory. 

—Bryce A. Suderow, via email 
ED.: No argument about the crisis Lee faced 
early in the campaign. I am not so sure about 
the significance of June 3, however. Whatever 
change it may have generated in Lee’s outlook, 
it seemed to make singularly little difference 
to Grant's! The repulse of June 3 was followed 
by the masterly crossing of the James and the 
investiture of Petersburg. If there was a “change 
in the tactical situation” it didn’t stop Grant 
from completing the campaign and, in effect, 
clinching the war for the Union. As Lee him- 


Crossfire 


self put it, once the campaign resolved itself 
into a siege, “it was only a matter of time.” 

The relative state of the armies’ morale 
in the fall of 1864 is something we will probe 
in future articles. 

DO YOU KNOW? 

I recently obtained a copy of your maga- 
zine—SUPER! I am thinking very serously 
about subscribing. I have a question regard- 
ing an answer in your “Do You Know?” sec- 
tion [Vol. 3, #3] on item number 5, “Name of 
the only Union army commander killed in ac- 
tion.” I believe that Brigadier General 
Nathaniel Lyon should be included as he com- 
manded the Army of the West when he was 
killed at Wilson’s Creek August 10, 1861. 

—L.K. Smith, via email 
ED., Do our readers know their stuff, or what!? 


WHICH FOOT? 

I always look forward to Al Nofi’s “Knap- 
sack” section. I do have one minor comment 
concerning Davis Tillson [ NeS, Vol 3, #4]. The 
problem with his foot is confusing. He was 
seen in the cadet hospital in July 1849 for a 
puncture wound of the foot but his real prob- 
lem started in September 1849 when he was 
seen for a sprain. (Not even sure it was the 
same foot.) He continued to be seen on sick 
report or in the hospital for the sprain until 
March 21, 1850 when he was sent to the U.S. 
Hospital at Governors Island where he had the 
amputation. I have reviewed the cadet hospi- 
tal records and tried to find his operation in 
the records of the U.S. Hospital at Governors 
Island, but could not find out why a sprain 
prompted the surgery, what type of amputa- 
tion he had or for that matter which foot! 

Keep up your wonderful section. 

—Jack D. Welsh, M.D. 
Oaklahoma City, Oaklahoma 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 

I wanted to commend you for another 
job well done with Volume 3 Number 4. Steve 
Newton’s piece on the Atlanta Campaign was 
a particularly interesting read. It is very nice 
to see serious, innovative Civil War history 
based on primary sources and backed by in- 
formative maps and charts. 

—Mike Keefer, via email 
FATHER “EMERY” 

I was very pleased to see the story of Fr. 
Emmeran Bliemel in the Volume 3, #4 issue 
[“Knapsack”] since I have been researching 
and writing about him for many years. There 
was one typo. His name was “Emmeran,” 
not Emmerson. The men called him Father 
“Emery.” 

Your readers might like to know that he 
nearly did not make it through the Confeder- 


ate lines to reach the 10th Tenn., but the noted 
Chaplain James Sheeran, on leave from the 
14th La. arranged for a pass from General 
Braxton Bragg. 

Many years later Doctor Deering Roberts 
who cared for the Confederates at Jonesboro 
said of Emmeran, “He was ever ready no mat- 
ter the hour of the day or night . .. whether 
weary worn or almost exhausted, to aid or as- 
sist by word or deed ....” 

— Rev. Peter Meaney O.S.B. 
St. Mary’s Abby, Morristown, NJ] 


A QUESTION OF FAITH 

Mr. Dennis Middlebrooks’ letter (Ne&S, 
Vol. 3, #3, page 94) notwithstanding, Abraham 
Lincoln was a Christian. Since you chose to 
print his letter only, and not one from an op- 
posing view, | take it you don’t with to grant 
equal time to this important topic (especially 
for Lincoln, as if our say so mattered). 


Edward Steers, Jr. 


You can be sure that Lincoln must be dis- 
credited if the still widely held Southern cause 
is to have any long-standing merit. Since both 
sides “read the same Bible and pray(ed) to the 
same God...’ as our 16th President so aptly put 
it during his second inaugural, the Union must 
have done so—many presume—under false 
pretense. 

By the way... just what is a Christian in 
the “doctrinaire sense of the word?”, at least 
by Middlebrooks’ definition. My guess is it 
means “to be a good Baptist.” 

Sorry brothers, but Mr. Lincoln consid- 
ered himself a Presbyterian, and was a devoted 
follower of the one who originated the phrase 
“a house divided” (Mark 3:25), as this nation 
“under God” remains. 

—Michael Hughes 
Chandler, North Carolina 
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TAKER’S KEEPERS 

Greg Gallion (“Crossfire,” Vol. 3, #5) 
again shows what happens when the mists of 
myth and memory collide with historical 
facts. Under the guise of healing and recon- 
ciliation he actually seeks to reopen old 
wounds in the desire of his reenactment group 
to have the Minnesota Historical Society re- 
linquish the battle flag of the 28th Virginia, 
captured by the Ist Minnesota at Pickett’s 
Charge. Furthermore, he dishonors the real 
men of the 28th Virginia. 

It is universal practice to retain captured 
colors.* In the generation after the Civil War 
considerable debate about whether captured 
colors should be relinquished took place. 
Fitzhugh Lee said that Pickett’s men under- 
stood that they were the property of the vic- 
tors and even Jefferson Davis insisted that any 
order to relinquish them “violated all known 
military precedents.” An 1888 inventory by the 
War Department listed the flag as one of forty- 
four that had already been transferred. In 
1998, the Minnesota Attorney General deter- 
mined that the 1905 Congressional joint reso- 
lution only applied to flags then in the War 
Department’s custody and that the MHS is 
the flag’s rightful owner. 

As recently as 1961 at least some Virgin- 
ians understood that it is a violation of mili- 
tary protocol to ask for colors to be relin- 
quished. The Virginia Historical Society wrote 
the MHS saying “they would welcome the re- 
turn of the flag” if the MHS was so inclined. 
The MHS declined and the matter was not 
pursued, until 1998, when these reenactors 
demanded that the flag be relinquished to 
them. 

The MHS is our nation’s largest state his- 
torical society and has properly cared for this 
sacred icon since 1905. It remains in Minne- 
sota to the memory of the men of the Ist Min- 
nesota and why they fought. Mr. Gallion 
would better serve his reenactment group by 
trying to find out what happened to the next 
issue colors that should have been presented 
to the real men of the 28th Virginia after 
Gettysburg. Or he can visit the Museum of 
the Confederacy and view other 28th Virginia 
battle flags in their possession. 

—Michael Gray, New York, NY 


* Letter from John Keegan to Michael Gray, 
July 14, 1998. Mr. Keegan says that it is uni- 
versal practice to retain captured colors and 
is unaware of any exceptions. Today the Brit- 
ish retain captured French colors, the French 
retain captured English colors and the U.S. 
Army retains captured English colors at the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, NY. Ri- 
chard Rollins, The Damned Red Flags of the 
Rebellion: The Confederate Battle Flags at 
Gettysburg (Redondo Beach, CA: 1997), Ap- 
pendix shows the Smithsonian Institute 
with the captured colors of a North Caro- 
lina Regiment. Rollins also claims that at 


least two other northern states possess ANV 
battle flags, lowa and Wisconsin. 


ENOUGH, ALREADY! 

Just received the latest magazine [Lee 
Special, Ne=S, Vol. 3, #5]. Too much about the 
treasonous Lee. Need much more about 
Grant. 

—James E. Richards, Reno, Nevada 


West Point Museum 


ED: We have to date published six articles cen- 
tered around Grant: “The Man Who Taught 
the Army How to Fight” (vol. 1, #1), the four 
on Grant's Vicksburg masterpiece (vol. 1, #2- 
5), and “He Don’t Care a Damn For What the 
Enemy Does Out of His Sight” (vol. 1, #2). 
There have been seven in which Lee figured 
largely —“Lee’s Invasion Strategy” (vol. 1, #6), 
the five in the last issue (vol. 3, #5), and one 
in this. An upcoming article by Gordon Rhea, 
“Grant’s Eastern Campaign,’ will bring the 
score to Grant 7, Lee 7. Both deserve study. 
Grant because he was the general who won 
the war, and is the greatest soldier ever pro- 
duced by America. Lee because he com- 
manded the Army of Northern Virginia for 
so long, and because—as the only successful 
independent army commander produced by 
the Confederates—he came to be the focus 
of secessionist hopes. 

(And if that last sentence doesn’t pro- 
duce some letters to the editor I don’t know 
what will!) 


HAPPY CAMPER 
I have introduced North & South to my 
fellow reenactors in the 26th North Carolina 
Regiment as well as SCV brethren. I hope 
North & South has a very long legacy of its 
own. I am yours in the cause. 
—Jack D. Smith, Jr., Apex, North Carolina 


CONFEDERATE GUNS 

Richard Rollins is to be commended for 
his excellent series of articles on the Confed- 
erate artillery at Gettysburg that appeared in 
recent issues of North & South. I read each 
with interest and was quite pleased with the 
content of each article as well as the superb 
maps and diagrams which accompanied 
them. 

One area, however, which received scant 
attention was the Whitworth artillery utilized 
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at Gettysburg. When compared against the 
commonly used artillery of the day, the Brit- 
ish-made Whitworth far exceeded all in re- 
gards to effective range (5+ miles) and ease 
of use (breechloading compared to the dan- 
ger of muzzle loading). Though the 
Whitworths used by the Confederates did not 
play a major role in the battle (one twice suf- 
fered a broken axle), they at least should get 
more press than they were given. 

The story of the unit that manned the 
Whitworths at Gettysburg also backs up Mr. 
Rollins’ claim to Confederate misuse of the 
long arm. Hardaway’s Battery, up until the re- 
organization of the artillery just after 
Chancellorsville was commanded by Robert 
A. Hardaway of Alabama, whom D.H. Hill 
called the “best practical artillerist I have seen 
in service.” Hardaway, in a letter to his father 
from Strasburg, Virginia dated November 11, 
1862 describes a shot from his Whitworth gun 
he himself sighted on a battery of Yankee ar- 
tillery near Paris. By the third shot he had 
found the range and scattered the battery with 
that third round. The distance? Three and 
one-half miles. In Hardaway’s words: “Gen. 
Stuart said it was the most remarkable artil- 
lery practice he had seen.” (See also O.R. I, 
XIX, 2, p. 143.) 

Hardaway went on to distinguish him- 
self during the action around Fredericksburg 
and Front Royal that December, and 
Chancellorsville the next May. 

One would think that the Confederate 
powers would want to keep this man where 
he would be of greatest use. However, as a re- 
sult of the May 1863 reorganization and his 
promotion to Major, Hardaway remained in 
the Second Corps, his battery assigned to the 
new Third Corps. His brother-in-law, Will- 
iam B. Hurt, commanded the battery for the 
remainder of the war. Hardaway did not par- 
ticipate in the Gettysburg campaign. It seems 
that he was sent south to procure much- 
needed horses for the army’s artillery. 

This just validates Mr. Rollins’ claim of 
Confederate misuse of artillery at the nation’s 
most crucial engagement. It also shows a mis- 
use of good personnel. 

North & South continues to be the best 
in Civil War magazines. Keep up the good 
work! 

—Wallace M. Craig, Jr., 
Louisville, Kentucky 


*e ee 


Like a stallion chafing at the bit, or a 
caged lion infuriated by the scent of blood, I 
await my first copy of North & South. HOW- 
EVER, with a view towards reading Richard 
Rollin’s article [“The Failure of the Confed- 
erate Artillery in Pickett’s Charge,” Vol. 3, #4], 
I secured a friend’s copy; so I can tell you that 
it is a heavy thing you have written. [In] 
Rollin’s three articles you have produced sig- 
nificant, if not ground (Continued on page 94) 


GENERAL JOHN POPE 
A Life for the Nation 
PETER COZZENS 


The first full biography of this maligned figure offers 
an insightful look at a key military leader. 


“Cozzens discovers a full man, with great strengths and 
great weaknesses, in one of the most important and 
needed military biographies in a generation. This is cer- 
tainly Cozzens's finest book yet.” — William C. Davis 


Also available from Peter Cozzens 


THE CIVIL WAR IN THE WEST: From Stones River to Chattanooga 
Iilustrations by Keith A. Rocco. 3-volume set 


WARTIME WASHINGTON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

The Civil War Letters of Elizabeth Blair Lee The Evolution of His Literary Style 

EDITED BY VIRGINIA JEANS LAAS DANIEL KILHAM DODGE 

Foreword by Dudley T. Cornish Introduction by James Hurt 

“An exceptional jewel in the treasury of published Civil This succinct and lucid study explicates the relations 
War documents.” — Civil War History between what Lincoln read and how he wrote. James 
Supported by a grant from the NEH Hurt’s thoughtful introduction enhances this historic 


reissue of a Classic, originally published in 1900. 


THE DRUMS OF THE 47TH 


SAME RiRBEIE LINCOLN AND THE INDIANS 

Introduction by John E. Hallwas Civil War Policy and Politics 

Originally published in 1914, this eloquent memoir DAVID NICHOLS 

depicts the inner life of the common soldier. “Provocative and original. . . . A valuable study of a 
wretched side of the Lincoln era, one that specialists and 
generalists alike can no longer ignore.” — Journal of 

THE LAW PRACTICE OF American History 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Complete Documentary Edition LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN Last Full Measure 


J. G. RANDALL AND RICHARD N. CURRENT 


“A profound study to be read with pleasure and referred 
to later for unimpeachable facts. Here is the last word on 
Lincoln's life and problems during his most crucial year.” 
— New York Times 


Edited by Martha L. Benner and Cullom Davis, et al. 


Gathering nearly 100,000 court documents from over 120 
repositories and private collections, this enhanced facsimile 
edition provides full and convenient access to the com- 
plete documentary record of Lincoln’s legal career. 


3 DVDs with User’s Manual. $2,000.00 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
General Grant’s 
Inquisitive Visitor 


During the Civil War army camps 
were frequently crowded with visitors 
who would often importune high offic- 
ers for favors or try to pump them for 
information. Dealing with such people 
was sometimes difficult. 

In the spring of 1864, Lieutenant 
General Ulysses S. Grant was fighting his 
way toward Richmond from the north 
with the Army of the Potomac, while 
Major General Benjamin Butler was at- 
tempting to attack the city from the 
southeast with the Army of the James. 
One evening Grant was sitting quietly 
before his tent puffing on one of his in- 
evitable cigars while chatting with a staff 
officer. A civilian who chanced to be in 
the camp came up and attempted to en- 
gage the general in conversation. 

“General,” the man asked, “If you 
flank Lee, and get between him and Rich- 
mond, will you not ‘uncover’ Washing- 
ton and leave it prey to the enemy?” 

Letting forth a cloud of smoke, 
Grant replied, “Yes, I reckon so.” 

The visitor pressed on, “General, do 
you think Lee can detach sufficient force 
from his army to reinforce Beauregard 
and overwhelm Butler?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied the Gen- 
eral. 

Yet again, the visitor posed a ques- 
tion, “General, is there not a danger that 
Johnston may come up and reinforce 
Lee, so that the latter will swing around 
and cut your communications and seize 
your supplies?” 

Grant extracted the cigar from his 
mouth, studied it for a moment, flicked 
the ash off the tip with his little finger, 
and said, “Very likely.” 

The stunned stranger could take no 
more. Believing that Grant and all the 
Union forces in Virginia were on the 
SSS SSS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 


and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


verge of destruction he took his leave, 
heading for Washington, to be the first 
with the news, while Grant and his aide 
had a quiet laugh together. 


Generals on Generals 


It’s not unusual for members of a 
profession to have strong opinions about 
the abilities of others who ply the same 
trade. This is as true for soldiers as it is 
for the practitioners of any other occu- 
pation. Here now, a selection of com- 
ments by some notable Civil War com- 
manders about the abilities, or lack of 
same, of some of their comrades and 
foemen.* 
>» “.. not qualified to command an 
army either in the presence or in the ab- 
sence of the enemy.” (Winfield Scott, on 
Major General David E. Twiggs, the 
highest ranking Regular Army officer to 
defect to the Confederacy, perhaps the 
most devastating Officer Evaluation Rat- 
ing ever written.) 


>» “An anomaly—without the least 
malignity in his nature—amiable, and 


* Lillian Henderson, Georgia Rosters, Vol. |, p. 35. 


> Between September 1861 and April 1865 
an estimated 780,000 bales of Confeder- 
ate cotton were shipped into the North 
(some legitimately, some not), so that an 
estimated sixty percent of the Union’s 
cotton goods were made from Rebel raw 
materials. 

> During a debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the Confederate States of America 


Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia (left), 
and William L. Yancey of Alabama. 
Library of Congress 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


possessed of some acuteness, but the 
only person I have ever known who 
was wholly indifferent in the choice 
between truth and falsehood, honesty 
and dishonesty—ever as ready to at- 
tain an end by the one as the other, and 
habitually boastful of acts of cleverness 
at the total sacrifice of moral charac- 
ter.” (Winfield Scott, on Gideon Pillow, 
sometime major general of volunteers 
during the Mexican War, and brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army.) 


> “..a great soldier, but he has the 
unfortunate knack of getting himself 
shot in nearly every engagement.” 
(Winfield Scott, on hearing that Confed- 
erate General Joseph E. Johnston, who 
had served as a junior officer in Mexico, 
had been wounded at the Battle of Seven 
Pines in May 1862.) 


> “I know Hooker well and tremble to 
think of his handling 100,000 men in the 
presence of Lee.” (William Tecumseh 
Sherman, on learning that Major Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker had been appointed 
to command the Army of the Potomac.) 


> “I do not say he is not competent, 
but from what I have seen of him I do 


in late 1864, the Honorable Gentleman 
from Georgia, Benjamin H. Hill, demon- 
strated the logic and strength of his ar- 
gument to the Honorable Gentleman 
from Alabama, William L. Yancey, by 
striking him in the face with an inkwell. 


> As some Confederate troops prepared to 


go into action at the Battle of Chick- 
amauga, on September 19, 1863, their 
Confederate chaplain exhorted them to 
do their best for the cause, concluding 
“Remember, boys, that he who is killed 
will sup tonight in paradise,” whereupon 
one of the men replied, “Come along and 
take supper with us.” 


> It required special permission from the 


Secretary of War before George B. Mc- 
Clellan could be admitted to West Point 
in 1842, because the aspiring officer was 
only fifteen-years-old at the time. 


> A prospective shotgun duel between Ist 


Lieutenant P.G.T. Beauregard and a fel- 
low officer in 1845 was frustrated by the 
arrival of the deputy sheriff, who 
promptly arrested both “gentlemen.” 


“The road to glory cannot be followed with much baggage.” 


Major General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson, on the eve the Valley Campaign, Spring 1862. 


not know what he is.” (Robert E. Lee, on 
Brigadier General Nelson Pendleton, 
chief of artillery of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia.) 

» “A man may talk very big when he 
has no responsibility.” (George G. Meade, 
on the appointment of “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker to command the Army of the 
Potomac.) 


> “General Meade will commit no 
blunder on my front, and if I make any 
he will make haste to take advantage 
of it.” (Robert E. Lee on learning of the 
appointment of Major General George 
Meade had been to command the Army 
of the Potomac, in late June of 1863.) 


> “... utterly incompetent ....” (Rich- 
ard Taylor, on Brigadier General Albert 
G. Blanchard.) 


NOTE: Readers are invited to submit addi- 
tional comments by generals on their col- 
leagues, with references. 


The Ubiquitous “Flour Tile” 

Although both Union and Confed- 
erate military and naval regulations 
mandated a daily ration of about a 


> About 6,500 Jewish men served in Union 
blue during the Civil War, and perhaps 
two thousand more in Confederate gray. 

> When the New York State Militia was 
called into Federal service for ninety days 
in the Spring of 1862, the New York Bible 
Society issued each man a pocket testa- 
ment, most of which proved, upon the 
troops’ return, to have never been 
opened, 

> Seeking to feed his hungry troops, but 
not wishing to antagonize the people of 
Maryland, at one point in September of 
1862, during the Antietam Campaign, 
Confederate Major General D.H. Hill 
bought an entire field of standing corn, 
for which he tactfully paid in Union 
greenbacks. 

> The 55th Illinois may have been the 
most traveled regiment in the war, cov- 
ering 11,965 miles by rail, steamboat, 
and foot from the time it mustered into 
service at Chicago in 1861 until the 
Grand Review in Washington nearly 
four years later. 


pound of bread, another of meat, and 
a third of peas or beans, rice or pota- 
toes, and other comestibles, for the 
most part the men who fought the 
Civil War, whether Yanks or Rebs, lived 
on hardtack, supplemented by a little 
bacon or salt pork and anything that 
they could find on their own. 

Hardtack, officially called “biscuit” 
or “ship’s biscuit,” is made from flour, 
water, and salt. After the dough was 
mixed, it was formed into squares and 
slowly baked to extreme dryness, in 
which state it was supposed to last for 
years, if stored under dry conditions. 
Each biscuit weighed about a quarter 
pound, and was about three inches on 
a side. Looking rather like Saltine 
crackers with acromegaly, strictly 
speaking hardtack was not supposed to 
be eaten by itself. It was supposed to 
be soaked in gravy or soup until it soft- 
ened. But since in both armies the 
other ingredients of the standard ra- 
tion were often missing, it was not un- 
usual for the troops to subsist on bis- 
cuit alone, usually soaked in coffee or 
plain water. 

Eating hardtack could be hazard- 
ous to the teeth. The nickname “flour- 
tiles” gives some notion of their con- 
sistency. In fact, companies that supply 
hardtack to Civil War reenactors have 
been known to tag their product with 
notices that the consumer assumes all 
responsibility for dental problems that 
might arise from eating the stuff. 

Since contractors often cheated on 
the special baking which was required, 
and since they were often stored im- 
properly, biscuits were almost always 
inhabited. Green troops usually tried to 
pick the grubs out, but veterans just ate 
the whole thing, though finicky ones 
usually preferred them cooked. In ei- 
ther case, the troops would sometimes 
joke that “The only meat we had for 
weeks was in the biscuits.” 

Captain Ellis Spear of the 20th 
Maine defined hardtack as“... homog- 
enous and amorphous, excepting when 
wormy. It did not resemble anything in 
the vegetable, animal, or mineral king- 
dom, except brick.” 


Another joke that made the rounds 
involved a sergeant and a private. 

“T was eating a piece of hard tack 
this morning, and I bit something soft,” 
said the sergeant. 

“A worm?” asked the private. 

“No, by God, it was a ten-penny 
nail!” 

Of course, eating hardtack all the 
time was pretty monotonous, so the sol- 
diers and sailors on both sides often im- 
provised, creating a surprising variety of 
dishes, some of which actually sound al- 
most palatable. 


(SRR ty VS oe 
DANDY-FUNCK: Soak hardtack in 
freshwater, then bake with salt pork and 
molasses. 

HARDTACK PUDDING: Mash hard- 
tack into a fine meal, mix with water 
and knead into a dough. Fill this with 
apples or anything else handy, folding 
it over to cover. Tie the whole thing ina 
piece of cloth and boil for an hour. 
HELL-FIRE STEW: Boil the biscuits in 
water and bacon grease until soft 
enough to eat. 

LOBSCOUSE: Stew the hardtack with 
salt meat and vegetables. 
SKILLYGALEE: Soften the biscuits in 
water and then fry them in bacon fat 
until brown. 
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National Archives 


Mudd in Hell: Dr. Mudd’s 
Imprisonment on 
America’s “Devil’s Island” 

Being stationed at Fort Jefferson in 
the Dry Tortugas, was as close to hell as a 
man could come without dying first. Be- 
ing imprisoned there was worse. 

The Dry Tortugas are an atoll, lying 
459 nautical miles west of Key West, 
Florida, just 86 miles north of Havana, 
Cuba. The seven small islands or keys that 
comprise the atoll are formed by three 
coral reefs arranged in a loose ring about 
an elliptical lagoon. Although they are 
barely visible on a map, the Tortugas 
(Spanish for “turtles”), and particularly 
Fort Jefferson, which occupies sixteen- 
acre Garden Key, were of considerable 
strategic importance in earlier times. 


Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas 
View of the moat, drawbridge, sallyport flag, and 
lighthouse. At right, interior of Dr. Mudd's cell. 
Photographs by Michael Garlock. 


The fort was envisioned as a su- 
preme deterrent, and it exceeded beyond 
anyone’s expectations. Fort Jefferson was 
one of but three forts in the South that 
did not fall into Confederate hands at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the others be- 
ing Fort Taylor, on Key West, and Fort 
Pickens, near Pensacola—all three in 
Florida. 

The fort had walls eight feet thick 
and fifty feet high, and a perimeter over 
a half-mile around, and was protected by 
a seventy-foot wide moat. There were 
three gun tiers with space for 450 can- 
non of various calibers. With its numer- 
ous fifteen-inch Rodman and Parrott 
Rifles, Fort Jefferson could blow anything 
afloat out of the water, which meant it 


was impregnable to any possible Confed- 
erate attack. Fort Jefferson was the key 
which ultimately turned the Federal 
blockade of the South’s gulf coast into a 
strangulating noose, for Union warships 
lying under the protection of its guns 
could effectively bottle up the entire Gulf 
of Mexico. Begun in 1846, it was still in- 
complete when the Civil War broke out, 
the work impeded partly by occasional 
devastating hurricanes and partially by 
periodic outbreaks of yellow fever. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War 
the population of Fort Jefferson rose pre- 
cipitously. Not only was the garrison in- 
creased, ultimately to about five hundred 
men, many of them African-Americans 
from the “U.S. Colored Troops,” but many 
Confederate prisoners were also held 
there, both alike assigned to lonely exile. 

see With the outbreak 
of the war, work 
on the fort was ac- 
celerated, some of 
it being done by 
the prisoners. By 
1862 the walls had 
reached their full 
height, though in 
fact the works were 
never completed 
(and construction 
was abandoned in 
1875). 


Men did backbreaking work in tem- 
peratures that hovered about, and occa- 
sionally exceeded, 100 degrees during the 
summer, in humidity that was always sti- 
flingly high. Meat and vegetables spoiled 
rapidly, and scurvy—a potentially fatal 
vitamin C deficiency—was a constant 
threat to the health both of the men of 
the garrison and of the prisoners. Fort 
Jefferson was a hard, cruel place to serve 
in, and a harder one in which to be im- 
prisoned, regarded by many as America’s 
“Devil’s Island,” an escape-proof prison 
where men and their will wilted under a 
relentless sun. 
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The first Confederate prisoners ar- 
rived in September of 1861. All were put 
to hard labor. By the summer of 1865 the 
total had peaked at about eight hundred, 
though by then many of the prisoners 
were already being discharged. But that 
July 24th four new prisoners were landed 
from a Union supply ship at the wooden 
wharf that served the fort. The most 
noted of the bedraggled quarter was a 
white-faced, bearded patrician with thin- 
ning red hair and deep-set eyes—Dr. 
Samuel Mudd, who had been convicted 
of participating in the conspiracy that re- 
sulted in the assassination of President 
Abraham Lincoln. After a brief stay at 
Fort Zachary Taylor, in Key West, Mudd 
and his companions—Edward Spangler, 
Michael O’Laughlin, and Samuel 
Arnold—had been transferred to Fort 
Jefferson, there to serve out life sentences, 
marginally a better fate than that which 
had been inflicted on four others for com- 
plicity in the plot, death by hanging. 

Greatly offended when he discovered 
that his jailers were the black troops of 
the 82nd U.S. Colored Infantry, Mudd 
plotted to escape, despite the ever-present 
sharks, and the even more dangerous bar- 
racuda. One September day he slipped 
out of the fort and, with the aid of a young 
sailor named Kelly, managed to hide un- 
der some loose planks in the hold of a 
visiting ship. He was apprehended within 
ten minutes. Both Mudd and Kelly were 
put in irons. Kelly managed to break the 
chains that bound him, bent the bars that 
blocked the window to his cell, and, by 
using the very chains that had bound him, 
rappelled into the moat. From there he 
managed to steal a small boat, and van- 
ished into the gulf, apparently never to 
be heard from again. Mudd continued to 
contemplate escape, but did not in fact 
make a second attempt. Other prison- 
ers—the exact number is not known— 
also tried to escape; those not caught 
probably ended up as shark food. 

Because of his escape attempt, Mudd 
remained chained. To further insure 
against escape, whenever a ship put in at 
the fort, he was locked in a deep cell along 
with his fellow conspirators and another 
man, Colonel George St. Leger Grenfel, 
an Englishman who had fought for the 
South, and who had been captured at- 
tempting to burn Chicago as part of a plot 
to free Confederate troops held in an Illi- 
nois prisoner-of-war camp. 


The often wounded Grenfel was 
quite a character. Tall and straight, al- 
though in his early sixties and suffering 
from dropsy, he was ordered to perform 
hard labor with an iron ball chained to 
his leg. When he refused to work, a fifty- 
pound weight was chained to his legs and 
he was dunked in the harbor. He still re- 
fused to work. One morning he just dis- 
appeared, having escaped after thought- 
fully spiking some of the fort’s cannon. 
He was not recaptured, and probably 
perished at sea. 

By 1867 the number of prisoners in 
the fort had fallen to fewer than fifty, and 
though the addition of four companies 
of the 5th Artillery and a small force of 
engineers had brought the fort’s popu- 
lation up to about three hundred. Food 
remained poor, and dysentery was rife. 
The first case of Yellow Jack was reported 
on August 18th. In conformity with the 
parlous state of medical science at the 


time, the post surgeon, Major Joseph 
Smith, blamed the outbreak on the stink- 
ing miasma rising from the stagnant, 
sewage-contaminated waters of the 
moat. Mudd was one of the prisoners 
given the odiferous task of blocking up 
the gun ports nearest the moat in an ef- 
fort to keep out the miasma. It didn’t 
help, and disease spread. Surgeon Major 
Smith died on September 8th. 

As the only medical man left in the 
fort, Dr. Mudd was released from hard 
labor. With the aid of a Dr. Whitehurst, 
from Key West, Mudd did what he could 
to fight the disease. Before it ran its 
course in November there had been two 
hundred and seventy cases of yellow fe- 
ver among the troops and the prison- 
ers—a disease rate of some ninety-per- 
cent. There were thirty-eight fatalities, 
including five of the six officers at the 
post, and Michael O’Laughlin, one of the 
conspirators. 
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Regarded as a hero by the garrison, 
Mudd was formally pardoned by Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson in March 1869. 

Dr. Mudd returned to his home in 
Charles County, Maryland, where he died 
twenty years later. To the end of his life 
he disclaimed all knowledge of the plot 
to kill the president. However, had the 
prosecutors at the time known what is 
today known of his involvement, he 
would undoubtedly have been hanged. 
—NMichael Garlock, 
New York, New York 


Se. Opposition to 
BY Colored Troops 
, I read with interest “Op- 
k position to Negro Equal- 
“ity” by Thomas P. Lowry 
{“Knapsack,” Ne&S, Vol. 3, #5]. In the 
small box on page eighty-one, there was 
a description of three Union soldiers 
from the 144th Illinois who refused to 
stand guard duty alongside men of the 
U.S. Colored Troops. 

As a matter of interest, I have en- 
closed copies of documents relating to a 
Capt Harry H. Jenks of the 52nd Penn- 
sylvania who was opposed to command- 
ing Colored Troops on Morris Island SC 
in Aug 1864. The documents track the 
forwarding and returning of the letter fi- 
nally ending with the directive from Ma- 
jor General J.G. Foster stating: 


(continued on page 67) 
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4: 


As a result of 
the Civil War, 
the Constitution 
is viewed 
differently now. 


“Signing of the Constitution” 

In this painting by Thomas Rossiter, 
George Washington presides over the 
signing of the Constitution. 


Independence National Historical Park 


- + 


ionabRemedy tor th 


“SECESSION.” It brings to mind a war 
that was the costliest, in terms of loss of 
life and property, this nation has ever 
known. It was a war which pitted the 
Federal government (on behalf of 
twenty-three “northern” states) against 
eleven southern states. Sadly, that same 
federal government was created by a 
Constitution which was drafted and rati- 
fied by the states. So instrumental were 
the states in the making of the Constitu- 
tion that it was referred to in the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the ratifying 
conventions as a “compact” among and 
between the states. If the Constitution 
was a “compact” among and between the 
states, could it not be rescinded or an- 
nulled by a state or group of states if one 
or more other states breached its terms? 
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Was not the secession of states in 1860 
and 1861 nothing more than the exer- 
cise of that right? 

To understand secession, one must 
examine the development of Anglo- 
American law. This examination must 
first consider the development of the law 
of equity and its application to the law 
of contracts, and then the drafting and 
ratification of the Constitution itself. In 
the end, one reaches the inescapable con- 
clusion that secession was perfectly con- 
stitutional. Here, note a word of caution. 
To read law is a dry undertaking. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., spoke of 
reading law as akin to “eating sawdust.” 
But to understand any legal doctrine or 
theory requires the reader to “grin and 
bear” the exercise. 


I. The Evolution of Equity and Equitable Remedies 


Although many of the Framers and 
Ratifiers of the Constitution expressed 
deep and abiding distrust of the English 
common law, they, as lawyers, judges and 
businessmen, were part of that ancient 
tradition nevertheless. From the reign of 
Edward I in England (r. 1272-1307) the 
phrase jus commune began to be applied 
to the unenacted, nonstatutory law com- 
mon to all Englishmen. The “common 
law” came to refer to the law as applied 
by the three then-developing courts in 
England: King’s Bench, the Common 
Bench (or Court of Common Pleas), and 
the Exchequer. 

Within the Exchequer, the King’s fis- 
cal office, evolved the Chancery, the sec- 


retarial department. At its head was the 
Chancellor whose duty, among other 
things, was to issue writs over the great 
seal of the King to begin actions in the 
courts of law. The department came to 
be known as the Court of Chancery. By 
the fourteenth century, the Court of 
Chancery developed two sides, a “com- 
mon law” side and an “equity” side. The 
common law side evolved into a court 
system that heard cases involving all sorts 
of damage claims. 

Often, however, a petitioner would 
seek a remedy which, in the ordinary 
course of justice, could not be obtained. 
The King was literally asked by the peti- 
tioner to find a remedy. Many of the cases 


involved the poor or dispossessed who 
petitioned the crown for help against one 
who was more wealthy and powerful and 
who was threatening harm or harming 
the petitioner. By the fourteenth century 
petitioners in these cases went to the 
Chancellor, not directly to the King. The 
Chancellor, without the use of a jury, 
would order the defendant to appear be- 
fore him and be examined to determine 
whether some extraordinary relief ought 
to be granted to the petitioner. By the six- 
teenth century the Chancellor’s powers 
were defined by “the rules of equity and 
good conscience.” 

The two great pillars of civil justice, 
law and equity, denote the bodies of 
law—and the specific courts that enforce 
them—that provide the means by which 
citizens may seek redress for the whole 
panoply of civil wrongs which have been, 
or are being committed against them. 
They have evolved over seven hundred 
years and are applied in all American 
courts to this day. If a party is injured in 
property or person by another, and such 
injury can be quantified by an amount 
of money (damages), the action would 
be one “at law” and brought in a law court 
presided over by a judge who would of- 
ten empanel a jury to decide questions 
of disputed fact. If, on the other hand, a 
party is about to be injured or is in the 
process of being injured by another—and 
no monetary relief would be adequate to 
redress the wrong—and the offending 
party can be restrained by some extraor- 
dinary action by a Court, the action 
would be one “in equity” and brought in 
a court of equity. The judge would sit as 
a “chancellor,” deciding all questions of 
law and fact. 

The law-equity division of the courts 
was planted in the American colonies 
upon settlement. English settlers estab- 
lished their English jurisprudential sys- 
tem. Courts of chancery existed in one 
form or another in every one of the thir- 
teen colonies prior to the Revolution. 
After the Revolution, most of the new 
states established courts of chancery, al- 
though there was little or no American 
equity jurisprudence. Nevertheless, the 
English tradition of the division of law 
and equity was known by the American 
colonists.' It was particularly well known 
and understood by the Framers and 
Ratifiers of the Constitution. No greater 
evidence of such knowledge may be 
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found than the words the Framers chose 
for Article III, Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: “The judicial 
power [of United States courts] shall ex- 
tend to all cases, in Law and Equity.” 


King 


Exchequer 


Chancellor 
(Issuer of writ) 


fo, 


Equity sun isan 
(Trial by judge for (Trial by jury for 
extraordinary relief) damages) 


To obtain a remedy in 
Equity one must plead that 
there exists no adequate 
remedy at law. 


II. The evolution of the law 
of contracts and judicial en- 
forcement thereof, includ- 
ing the equitable remedy of 
rescission. 

How the two great pillars of civil jus- 
tice are actually used is understood when 
one examines the law of contracts, a body 
of law as old as the Anglo-American di- 
vision of law and equity. A contract is a 
promise, or set of promises, for the 
breach of which the law gives a remedy, 
or the performance of which the law in 
some way recognizes as a duty.” Syn- 
onyms for the term “contract” are “agree- 
ment” and “compact.” When asked to de- 
fine the term contract, courts have 
stressed the classic concept of an agree- 
ment resulting from mutual assent be- 
tween two or more parties having capac- 
ity to contract, and an obligation based 
on consideration in the form of an agree- 
ment. 

Thus, if two parties enter into a con- 
tract whereby each promises to perform 
a particular task, and one of the parties 
fails to perform, as promised (i.e., or 
“breaches the contract”) the other party 
may seek certain remedies which Anglo- 
American law has historically provided. 
A “breach” of a contract is simply a fail- 
ure on the part of one or more of the 
contracting parties, without legal excuse, 
to perform any promise which forms the 
whole or part of the contract. 


Throughout Anglo-American judi- 
cial history, to remedy a breach of a 
contract, aggrieved parties were 
given certain choices by the law. 
First, they could choose to pro- 
ceed to a law court and seek 
damages for the loss of 
money resulting from 
their reliance upon the 
contract being fulfilled. 
In the law court, they 
would seek from the 
party in breach such 
sums as would place 
them in as good a posi- 
tion as they would have 
been had the contract been 
fully performed. Second, 
there were equitable rem- 
edies which aggrieved parties 
could choose to employ instead 
of pursuing an action at law. A 
court of equity could enforce the 
contract for the aggrieved parties by 
making the defaulting party “specifically 
perform” his contractual obligations. If 
the defaulting party failed to comply with 
the court order, the court would exercise 
its contempt powers against him.* 

Finally, Anglo-American equity ju- 
risprudence historically provided for an- 
other remedy for breach of contract — 
“rescission,” or, the annulment of the 
contract. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century in England, rescission has often 
been used as a remedy in conjunction 
with “restitution.” The aggrieved parties 
would ask the court to annul the contract 
and, at the same time, ask that they be 
made whole for their own performance, 
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Alexander Hamilton, prime mover of the 
“Federalist Papers” and the Bank of the United 
States, was the driving force in the Federalist party. 
He favored stability and a stong cental govern- 
ment. Portrait by Charles W. Peale, courtesy 
Independence National Historical Park 


thereby placing them in the same posi- 
tion they occupied before they entered 
into the contract. 

The evolution of remedies in equity, 
and particularly the equitable remedy of 
rescission in the law of contracts, was 
probably the single most important con- 
cept applied by the Framers and Ratifiers 
of the Constitution to their understand- 
ing of that document. To illustrate the 
application of the concept, one must 
delve into the history of the call for a fed- 
eral convention and the drafting and rati- 
fication of the Constitution. 


III. The call for the Federal 
convention and the framing 
of the resulting Constitution 
was performed by the sev- 


eral states 

During the waning years of the 
Revolution, the thirteen sovereign states 
entered into a “firm league of friendship” 
by the Articles of Confederation. The Ar- 
ticles, however, did not create a sovereign 
national government; rather, they created 
a government wholly dependent upon 


the several states. With national postwar 
finances in crisis, most people lost faith 
in the Confederation government. Trade 
was chaotic and the “nation” was unable 
to pay its debts. Stability in foreign rela- 
tions had never been achieved.* 

The crisis created by the impotence 
of the Confederation government 
brought about a conference in March, 
1785, at Alexandria, Virginia, and at 
Mount Vernon, George Washington’s 
nearby estate. Representatives of the leg- 
islatures of Maryland and Virginia con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing mu- 
tual navigation problems along the lower 
Potomac River and the Chesapeake Bay. 
The conference ended without substan- 
tive resolution, but, nevertheless, the 
germ of a broader conference among the 
states was planted.° 

In January, 1786, the Virginia legis- 
lature, acting on a resolution drafted by 
James Madison, invited all the states to 
another conference to deal with both do- 
mestic and foreign trade and to make rec- 
ommendations to the states and the Con- 
federation government for their 
improvement. Meeting at Annapolis, 
Maryland, on September 11-14, 1786, 
were twelve representatives from five 
states: Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison actually 
convinced the commissioners that they 
should exceed their limited mandate and 
recommend a national meeting to con- 


sider the adequacy of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

After recounting the “defects in the 
system of the Federal Government,” the 
Report of the Commissioners at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, “recommended to the 
Confederation Congress that the States 
appoint Commissioners to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, for the purpose of 
“[clonsidering the situation of the United 
States [and] to devise such further pro- 
visions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the constitution of the Federal 
Government adequate to the exigencies 
of the Union...” and to report same to 
Congress.® 

After receiving the report, Congress 
called upon the states to send delegates 
to a convention. The call, dated Febru- 
ary 21, 1787, “recommended to the states 
composing the Union that a convention 
of representatives from the states respec- 
tively be held... for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation....” 
Clearly, if anything was to be accom- 
plished to amend the Articles of Confed- 
eration, it had to be done by the states. 
The states agreed to formulate the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, and the states had 
to be called upon to revise them. The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation formed a classic 
“compact” and the states were the par- 
ties to that compact. 

All state legislatures, except that of 
Rhode Island, appointed delegates to at- 
tend the convention in Philadelphia. In 
every instance, the respective states 
paid the expenses of their del- 
egates. Some states actually com- 
pensated their delegates. The 
states, not individual delegates, 
cast the votes in the Convention, 
and the Journal of the Convention 
records only the votes of the states. 
Each state specified what portion 
of its delegation needed to be 
present to act and cast the state’s 
vote.’ 

The Convention began in Phila- 
delphia on May 25, 1787. Fifty-five 
delegates attended some or all of 
the proceedings. By the end of the 


James Madison became president in 
1809. His attempts to gain respect for 
American shipping were no more 
successful than Jefferson's. Portrait by 
James Sharples, Sr., courtesy Indepen- 
dence National Historical Park 


Convention on September 17, 1787, only 
thirty-eight delegates would cast votes for 
their respective states on the proposed 
Constitution of the United States. 

After meeting, debating, drafting 
and redrafting the document through an 
intensely hot Philadelphia summer, the 
Convention agreed to a Constitution 
that did, in fact, create a more powerful 
Federal government than had the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. Article I of the 
proposed Constitution created the Con- 
gress with a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Each state would have two 
Senators and the makeup of the House 
would reflect the population of each of 
the states. Article I, Section 8, set forth 
the powers of Congress. They were “enu- 
merated” powers and included, among 
other things, the power to coin money, 
regulate interstate commerce and declare 
war. The section even included a “neces- 
sary and proper” clause, giving Congress 
the power to do those things necessary 
and proper to carry out its enumerated 
powers. Article II created the Office of 
President of the United States and Vice 
President of the United States and de- 
fined the limits of their authority. Article 
III created the Supreme Court of the 
United States and defined the jurisdic- 
tion thereof. Finally, subsequent Articles, 
among other things, provided that full 
faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records and ju- 
dicial proceedings of every other state, 
granted to all citizens of each state all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states, and guaranteed a re- 
publican form of government to every 
state. Importantly, Article VI provided 
that the laws and treaties of the United 
States would be the “supreme law of the 
land,” a provision not without significant 
controversy.® 

Finally, the document made crystal 
clear the role of the states as the parties 
thereto by setting forth the terms 
whereby it could be amended and was to 
be ratified. Article V required all amend- 
ments to be “ratified by the legislatures 
of three fourths of the states, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof...” Ac- 
cording to Article VII, for the Constitu- 
tion to become effective required the 
“ratification of the conventions of nine 
states.” 

During the session, the delegates 
considered and favorably voted on a pre- 
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amble to the Constitution which read: 
“We the people of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia do 
ordain, declare and establish the follow- 
ing Constitution for the Government of 
ourselves and our posterity...” The pre- 
amble reflected the role of the states in 
the creation of the instrument. In the 
end, the Committee of Style, not know- 
ing whether every one of the enumerated 
states would actually ratify the document, 
inserted the now famous words: “We the 
People of the United States...” in lieu of 
the foregoing.'° Much would be made of 
those words by ardent nationalists in the 
years ahead, but their insertion was never 
the result of any vote on the floor of the 
Convention, rather, it was an effort by the 
Committee of Style to avoid possible em- 
barrassment. The delegates finally signed 
the formally-drafted document for and 
on behalf of their respective states on 
September 17, 1787, sending it to the 
Congress of the Confederation and, ulti- 
mately, the states for ratification. 


IV. The states ratified the 
Constitution; some ratified 
it with specific reference to 
their right to rescind if nec- 
essary. 


The ratification of the Constitution 
followed a somewhat difficult path. Al- 
though the proponents of the Constitu- 
tion wanted the document quickly rati- 
fied, that did not happen. Proponents, 
known as Federalists, received initial 
momentum when in December, 1787, 
and January, 1788, the conventions of 
five states promptly ratified the Consti- 
tution: Delaware (December 7, 1787), 
New Jersey (December 18, 1787), Geor- 
gia (January 2, 1788)—all unanimous— 
Pennsylvania (December 12, 1787) and 
Connecticut (January 9, 1788) by nar- 
rower margins. Between February 6 and 
June 2, 1788, the conventions of four 
more states ratified the Constitution: 
Massachusetts (February 6, 1788) by a 
vote of 187-168 after recommending 
nine amendments, Maryland (April 28, 
1788), South Carolina (May 23, 1788) 
after recommending multiple amend- 
ments, and finally New Hampshire (June 


2, 1788). Although New Hampshire’s 
ratification gave the Federalists the 
nine states necessary to approve 
the Constitution, Virginia and 
New York had not ratified the 
document. They were the 
largest states, and without 
their support the new 
“Federal Union” would 
never be realized. 

Virginia proved to be 
a battleground. At the 
Virginia convention in 
Richmond, Virginia, such 
eminent statesmen as 
George Mason, Patrick 
Henry and James Monroe 
argued against ratification, 
while James Madison, John 
Marshall, George Wythe and 
Edmund Pendleton urged ratifica- 
tion. From June 2 to June 26, 1788, 
heated debates continued until a vote 
was taken and the Constitution was rati- 
fied 89 to 79. The ratification was only 
agreed to subject to the right of the 
people to rescind if necessary. The reso- 
lution of June 26, 1788, read, in part: 

We, the delegates of the people 
of Virginia... Do, in the name 
and in behalf of the people of 
Virginia, declare and make 
known, that the powers granted 
under the Constitution, being 
derived from the people of the 

United States, may be resumed by 

them, whensoever the same shall 

be perverted to their injury or 

oppression... 

After identifying multiple rights which 
should forthwith be added as amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the delegates 
formally ratified the document. Impor- 
tantly, Virginia ratified the Constitution 
expressly subject to its people’s right of 
recission. 

In New York the battle was every bit 
as fierce as in Virginia. Held in Pough- 
keepsie, the New York Convention was 
bitterly divided. Alexander Hamilton, a 
New Yorker, along with fellow New 
Yorker, John Jay, and Virginian, James 
Madison, were compelled to publish ar- 
guments in the New York press advocat- 
ing ratification. Those arguments became 
known collectively as The Federalist Pa- 
pers. Finally, on July 26, 1788, New York 
narrowly ratified the Constitution by a 
vote of 30 to 27. In New York, like in Vir- 
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Thomas Jefferson became the third president in 
1801. The Republican leader pledged his efforts to 
reuniting the nation. Portrait by Charles W. Peale, 

courtesy Independence National Historical Park 


ginia, the resolution of ratification was 
made expressly subject to the state’s 
peoples’ right to rescind. It read, in per- 
tinent part: 

We, the delegates of the people of 

the state of New York... Do declare 

and make known... 

That the powers of government 

may be reassumed by the people 

whensoever it shall become 

necessary to their happiness.... 


The delegates then presented a veritable 
catalogue of rights which they believed 
should be added to the Constitution by 
way of amendment.!! 

Interestingly, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island did not ratify the Consti- 
tution until after George Washington was 
sworn in as president of the United States. 
North Carolina, on August 2, 1788, voted 
to defer any action on the Constitution 
until a second federal convention consid- 
ered a declaration of rights and other 
amendments. Only on November 21, 
1789, did North Carolina finally ratify the 
document. Rhode Island, likewise, ex- 
pressed deep misgivings. In fact, the state 
legislature defeated resolutions calling for 
a convention to consider ratification 
seven times! Finally, on May 29, 1790, 


Rhode Island ratified the Constitution af- 
ter the Federal government threatened it 
with economic sanctions. Like Virginia 
and New York, Rhode Island ratified the 
Constitution, or, what it expressly 
deemed was a “social compact,” subject 
to its people’s right of rescission. The 
resolution of ratification—a virtual copy 
of New York’s resolution—read, in per- 
tinent part: 

We the delegates of the people of 

the state of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations, duly 

elected and met in Convention... 

do declare and make known— 

I, That there are certain natural 
rights of which men, when they 
form a social compact, cannot 
deprive or divest their posterity— 
among which are the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the means of 
acquiring, possessing, and protect- 
ing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety... . 

III. That the powers of government 
may be reassumed by the people 
whensoever it shall become 
necessary to their happiness... 

V. The Constitution was a 

compact among the several 
states 

The Constitution clearly was created 
after the states agreed to send delegates 
to the Federal Convention to draft revi- 


sions to the Articles of Confederation. 
The states paid their own delegates, and 


the delegates voted on the final draft for 
and in the name of their respective states. 
Each of the twelve states which sent del- 
egates to the Convention were identified 
by the name of the state on the signatory 
page of the Constitution as agreeing to 
the terms thereof. To ratify the Constitu- 
tion required the favorable vote of the 
Conventions of nine states. To amend the 
Constitution required the ratification of 
three-fourths of the state legislatures. The 
document was sent to the Congress of the 
Confederation and, in turn, to the states 
for ratification. And although state leg- 
islatures did not vote to ratify the docu- 
ment, but, rather, voted to turn over to 
their respective citizens the decision to 
elect delegates to state ratifying conven- 
tions, the states, nevertheless, provided 
the machinery and funding for the elec- 
tions and conventions, and the conven- 
tions ratified the Constitution in the 
name of the people of their respective 
states. No one can seriously dispute that 
the Constitution was the product of the 
efforts of the thirteen sovereign states. 
Notably, at least three states, including the 
two largest states, Virginia and New York, 
ratified the Constitution expressly sub- 
ject to their citizens’ right to rescind or 
annul it if necessary. 

And how was the Constitution 
viewed by the Framers and Ratifiers? Was 
it a document created by the people as a 
whole? Or, was it a document created by 
the agreement of the states on behalf of 
their respective citizens? Certainly, it was 
not drafted and ratified by means 
of a national referendum. No one 
can contend that it was. It did not 
spring into existence separate and 
apart from the actions of the 
states. No one could possibly as- 
sert that it did. If, then, the Con- 
stitution was the product of the 
drafting and ratification of thir- 
teen sovereign states, what kind of 
instrument was it? The Framers 
and the Ratifiers of the Constitu- 
tion unquestionably understood 
it to be a “compact.” Not only did 
the document, in form, contain all 
the elements of a contract, but the 
prevailing political thought of 
Gouverneur Morris, a wealthy 
landowner from New York, favored a 
Strong central government ruled by an 
aristocracy. Courtesy Independence 
National Historical Park 


Revolutionary America underscored the 
fact that written constitutions were “com- 
pacts.” 

Probably no political writer had 
more influence on American thought 
during and immediately after the Revo- 
lution than John Locke. In his Second 
Treatise on Civil Government, Locke de- 
veloped a theory that government was the 
creature of a “social compact” between 
individuals in a state of nature to com- 
bine in society.'? As the war progressed, 
Americans used Locke’s theory to de- 
velop and understand the relationships 
established between themselves and their 
states. Wrote noted Professor Gordon S. 
Wood, “Only a social agreement among 
the people, only such a Lockean contract, 
seemed to make sense of their rapidly de- 
veloping idea of a constitution as a fun- 
damental law designed by the people to 
be separate from and controlling of all 
institutions of government.”!> Professor 
Wood clearly echoes what Thomas Paine 
wrote in 1776 about the Pennsylvania 
Constitution. “That Charter,” Paine 
wrote, “should be the act of all and not 
of one man. [It should be] the charter or 
compact of the whole people, and the 
limitation of all legislative and executive 
powers.” !4 

The Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 actually declared itself to be a “so- 
cial compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citi- 
zen with the whole people, that all shall 
be governed by certain laws for the com- 
mon good.”!> Massachusetts was not 
alone in the 1780s. “From South Caro- 
lina to New Jersey,” Professor Wood has 
noted, “the constitution [as applied to the 
written organic documents of the States] 
had become ‘a social compact entered 
into by express consent of the people.’”!® 
And there was historical precedent for 
such a conclusion. Was not the first writ- 
ten constitution on the North American 
continent called the “Mayflower Com- 
pact” for the very same reasons? 

So embedded was the concept that a 
state constitution was a social compact, 
that many of the Framers and Ratifiers 
of the Constitution used the term to de- 
scribe the Articles of Confederation and 
the United States Constitution. The only 
difference was that the Articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution were 
considered to be compacts among and 
between the states, not among and be- 
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tween the people. Wrote arch-Federalist 

Alexander Hamilton of the Articles of 

Confederation in Federalist No. 21: 
The United States as now com- 
posed, have no power to exact 
obedience, or punish disobedience 
to their resolutions.... There is no 
express delegation of authority to 
them to use force against delin- 
quent members, and if such a 
right should be ascribed to the 
federal head, as resulting from the 
nature of the social compact 
between the states, it must be by 
inference and construction....'” 


James Madison declared long after the 

ratification of the Constitution: 
Our governmental system is 
established by a compact, not 
between the Government of the 
United States and the state 
governments, but between the 
states as sovereign communities, 
stipulating each with the other a 
surrender of certain portions of 
their respective authorities to be 
exercised by a common govern- 
ment, and a reservation, for their 
own exercise, of all their other 
authorities." 


On the floor of the Convention, 
Madison eloquently argued that the 
document the delegates were drafting was 
a compact. On June 19, 1787, Madison 
argued the classic theory of contract law 
as applied to the possible rescission or 
annulment of the Constitution. 

If we consider the federal union 

[as existing under the Articles of 

Confederation] as analogous to 

the fundamental compact by 

which individuals compose our 

society, and which must in its 

theoretic origin at least, have 

been the unanimous act of the 

component members, it can not 

be said that no dissolution of the 

compact can be effected without 

unanimous consent. A breach of 
the fundamental principles of the 
compact by a part of the Society 
would certainly absolve the other 
part from their obligations to it." 

Madison then argued that the Fed- 
eral union was not analogous to social 
compacts among individual men, but “to 
the conventions among individual states.” 
Then, again drawing upon the ancient 
law of contracts, he concluded: 


Clearly, according to the Exposi- 
tors of the law of Nations, that a 
breach of any one article, by any 
one party, leaves all other parties 

at liberty, to consider the whole 

convention to be dissolved, unless 

they choose rather to compel the 
delinquent party to repair the 
breach.”” 

But in the Constitution then being 
debated, Madison had earlier abhorred 
the use of force against any state, again 
referencing the ancient law of contracts: 

The use of force against a state 

would look more like a declara- 

tion of war than an infliction of 
punishment, and would probably 
be considered by the party 

attacked as a dissolution of all 

previous compacts by which it 

might be bound.’ 

Other delegates referred to the docu- 
ment they were creating as a “compact.” 
For instance, Gouverneur Morris of New 
York argued on July 12, 1787: 

It has been said that it is a high 

crime to speak out. As one 

member, he would candidly do 

so. He came here to form a 

compact for the good of America. 

He was ready to do so with all the 

states: He hoped and believed 

that all would enter into such a 

Compact. If they would not he 

was ready to join with any states 

that would. But as the Compact 

was to be voluntary, it is vain for 
the Eastern states to insist 
on what the Southern states 
will never agree to.” 


Notably, both James Madison 
and Gouverneur Morris not only 
used the term “compact” to de- 
scribe the Constitution, they also 
invoked the idea that the states 
were “parties” to the compact, as 
one would reference parties in the 
context of contract law. New 
Hampshire, when formally ratify- 
ing the new Constitution, consid- 
ered itself and other states as “en- 
tering into an explicit and solemn 


Chief Justice John Marshall would use 
the preamble, “We the People,” to assert 
that the Constitution was created of, by 
and for the People, not the States. From 
Henry Inman's painting, courtesy 
Independence National Historical Park. 
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compact with each other.” Rhode Island 
explicitly referred to the Constitution as 
“a social compact” in its resolution of 
ratification.”* 

In the ratification conventions in the 
states, the Constitution was repeatedly 
referred to as a “compact.” In those pro- 
ceedings, unlike the proceedings in the 
Federal Convention, delegates freely re- 
sorted to the invocation of political 
theory. Although it is not good form to 
assert what the Framers and Ratifiers un- 
derstood the Constitution to mean (be- 
cause no one can assert that they all had 
one understanding), it is unquestionably 
correct to state that virtually all of them 
understood the Constitution to be a com- 
pact in some form, and that they under- 
stood the sole remedy for its breach. 
Manifestly, few of the Framers or Ratifiers 
would have understood the Constitution 
to be an instrument from which a state 
could not extricate itself if necessary. The 
idea that the Constitution that they had 
drafted and ratified was entered into “by 
the People,” as opposed to the states, and 
was irrevocable, once ratified, was abso- 
lutely unknown to the Framers and 
Ratifiers. The only legal construction for 
the Constitution that any of them under- 
stood was that it was a compact, and, like 
all compacts, was subject to the equitable 


remedy of rescission or annulment upon 
a breach. 

In the years after the ratification of 
the Constitution, the document was of- 
ten referred to as a compact. Chief Jus- 


tice John Jay referred to it as a compact 
in his opinion in the famous case of 
Chisolm v. Georgia in 1793.74 More nota- 
bly, both the legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia referred to the Constitution as a 
compact in their famous resolutions of 
1798-1799, passed in response to the en- 
actment by Congress, and the enforce- 
ment thereof by John Adams’ adminis- 
tration, of the hated Alien and Sedition 
Acts. Written largely by Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison, the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions are virtual lessons 
in the compact theory. Reads the Ken- 
tucky Resolution of November 10, 1798: 


Resolved, that the several states 
composing the United States of 
American are not united on the 
principles of unlimited submis- 
sion to their General Government; 
but that by compact under the 
style and title of a Constitution 
for the United States... and that 
whensoever the General Govern- 
ment assumed undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthor- 
itative, void, and of no force. That 
to this compact each state acceded 
as a state, and is an integral party, 
its co-states forming as to itself, 
the other party.”° 


Kentucky did not seek secession, but 
rather the “nullification” of the despised 
federal laws. Virginia sought to “inter- 
pose” itself between the challenged laws 
and those against whom they were en- 
acted to operate. states, claimed Virginia, 
were “duty-bound to interpose for pur- 
poses of arresting the evil.””° The issue 


resolved itself short of hostilities, but the 
compact theory and the related doctrines 
of “nullification” and “interposition” were 
thus firmly enunciated in a crisis only 
eleven years after the ratification of the 
Constitution by two of the nation’s fore- 
most “founding fathers.” 

Then in 1814 the shipping embargo 
imposed by the James Madison adminis- 
tration during the War of 1812 led the 
New England states to speak openly of se- 
cession. Relying upon the compact theory, 
and speaking of the Constitution as an as- 
sociation of states, one Boston newspa- 
per, the Columbian Centinel, wrote: 


Whenever [the Constitution’s] 
principles are violated, or its 
original principles departed 
from by a majority of the states 
or of their people, it is no longer 
an effective instrument, but that 
any state is at liberty by the 
spirit of that contract to 
withdraw itself from the 
union.” 


John Jay, the American negotiator, was 
accused of “selling out” to the British. 

Portrait by an unknown artist, courtesy 
Independence National Historical Park. 


Again, the issue passed with- 
out a confrontation, although the 
1814 Hartford Convention came 
close to actually embracing seces- 
sion as a remedy. These arguments 
would be repeated over and over again in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
John C. Calhoun would echo the compact 
theory and the “Resolutions of 98" in the 
great “nullification” crisis over the Tariff 
in the 1830s. And, in the end, the Com- 
pact theory would form the basis for the 
secession of South Carolina and her ten 
sister southern states in 1860 and 1861.78 

The theory was absolutely sound. 
Unquestionably, the Constitution was a 
compact. It had all the requisites of a con- 
tract. There were parties: thirteen states, 
to which were added those that similarly 
ratified the document in the years after 
1789. There was mutuality: each state 
promised to give up some of its sover- 
eignty in exchange for what the Union 
promised to deliver. The Constitution was 
created by the states and ratified by the 
states. It could only be amended by the. 
states. If then, the Constitution was a 
compact, what was the remedy for a state 
or a group of states if there was a breach 


by other states? The only remedy, short 
of persuading the party or parties in 
breach to conform, was the equitable 
remedy of rescission. 

If the Constitution was a compact, 
and it could be rescinded or annulled 
upon a breach, what would be sufficient 
to constitute a breach? The answer is 
simple. The definition as to what consti- 
tuted a breach was left wholly to the state 
seeking the extraordinary remedy of re- 
scission. Obviously, in the words of the 
Virginia Resolution of 1799, the offensive 
act would have had to have been “a de- 
liberate, palpable and dangerous exercise 
of power not granted by the compact.”?? 

To argue whether a breach occurred 
in 1860 and 1861 is, of course, beyond 
the scope of this discussion. Volumes 
have been written about it. A few words 
about the issue are appropriate, however. 
The “threat of abolition,” in the eyes of 
the slaveholding states, was viewed as an 
act constituting a breach. To understand 
why it was so viewed, one must place 
oneself in the shoes of the white South- 
erners of 1860 and 1861. With four mil- 
lion slaves in the southern states by 1860, 
the sudden release of them was unthink- 
able. Where would the freed slaves go? 
What would they do? How would they 
be cared for? If the slaves were suddenly 
freed, the region would be torn apart. 
There was no public assistance then. The 
Southerner then believed that if slavery 
was to be abolished, only the states 
should be responsible for the method 
and timing. 

Slavery was actually recognized then 
by the Constitution.*” That was never 
questioned. For the northern states, 
through the Federal government, to 
threaten the abolition of slavery was un- 
questionably contrary to the compact. 
There had been threats of slave uprisings, 
and John Brown’s Harper’s Ferry raid in 
1859 added fuel to the fear of the aboli- 
tion movement. After years of intense 
argument and bitterness over the issue of 
slavery and its extension into the new ter- 
ritories, the election to the presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln, a candidate who did 
not even run in the southern states and 
who was openly supported by abolition- 
ists in the northern states, was, to South- 
erners then, sufficient cause for alarm. 
Secession may well have been the result 
of a “crisis of fear,” but the fear of those 
Southerners living then was real never- 
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theless. The actions of Southerners in 
1860 and 1861 mustbe viewed in the con- 
text of their times, not with hindsight and 
our very different values. 

South Carolina rescinded its ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution on December 
20, 1860.*! Her sister southern states fol- 
lowed. 

No Southerner on the eve of the 
Civil War was more erudite than Judah 
P. Benjamin, then a United States Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. A lawyer of signifi- 
cant distinction, Benjamin delivered a 
speech on the right of secession before 
the Senate on December 31, 1860. Rely- 
ing upon the ancient law of contracts, 
Benjamin said: 

I say, therefore, that I distin- 
guish the rights of the states 

under the Constitution into two 

classes; one resulting from the 

nature of their bargain; if the 
bargain is broken by the sister 
states, to consider themselves 

freed from it on the ground of 

breach of compact; if the bargain 

be not broken, but the powers be 
perverted to their wrong and 

their oppression, then, whenever 

that wrong and oppression shall 

become sufficiently aggravated, 

the revolutionary right—the last 

inherent right of man to preserve 

freedom, property, and safety— 
arises, and must be exercised, for 
none other will meet the cause.” 


Only a civil war—the use of brutal 
force—crushed the attempt by states to 
secede. As a result of the Civil War, the 
Constitution is viewed differently now. 
It has been seen by many since the war as 
the instrument creating among the 
“People of the United States” an “indis- 
soluble union,” and granting to the Fed- 
eral government plenary powers over vir- 
tually all aspects of the lives of its citizens. 
That meaning is not one understood by 
either the Framers or the Ratifiers. Rather, 
it is the result of the use of force against 
the states by the very government the 
states agreed to create in 1787 to 1789. 
Again, Justice Holmes, a thrice-wounded 
veteran of the Civil War, may have said it 
best when, in the landmark case of Mis- 
souri v. Holland, he wrote that the Con- 
stitution he was interpreting was one 
which “has taken a century and has cost 
[the] successors [of the Framers and 
Ratifiers] much sweat and blood to prove 


that they created a nation,” a classic ref- 
erence to the changed interpretation of 
the document as a direct result of the 
Civil War.°? 


KENT MASTERSON BROWN is a law- 
yer/historian living in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. A past editor of Civil War maga- 
zine, his most recent book is The Civil 
War in Kentucky (Stackpole Books, 2000). 
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The Civil War Society News 


READERSHIP SURVEY 

Last issue we asked readers, via the 
“Feedback Card,” whether they thought 
North & South was pro-Union, pro-Con- 
federate, or editorially evenhanded. As we 
go to press we have received 540 re- 
sponses, every one of which checked “edi- 
torially evenhanded!” I am embarrassed. 
It’s like one of those elections in the 
former Soviet bloc—you know, Commu- 
nist Party 99.8%, others nowhere. Fortu- 
nately my embarrassment is moderated 
by the one reader who, having checked 
off “editorially evenhanded,” then added 
“perhaps a little biased to the North.” 

Two other readers who did not re- 
spond to the survey, nevertheless ex- 
pressed strong opinions on the subject in 
correspondence. One reader from Florida 
said that he was not renewing his sub- 
scription, because he did not like the 
opinions expressed in Al Nofi’s “Knap- 
sack” column. A wise decision: God for- 
bid we should be exposed to opinions dif- 
ferent than our own. Another reader 
wrote that the magazine was “too South- 
ern.” I was intrigued to know exactly what 
he meant, so I called him. And I’m very 
glad I did. It turned out he did not mean 
“pro-Confederate.” What he meant was 
too many of the articles dealt with South- 
ern topics—places and people. For him 
the article on Florida Unionists was “too 
Southern.” Yet another factor to think 
about when considering balance in the 
magazine! 

Anyway, it was pleasant to have such 
an overwhelming endorsement ‘from 
readers, and to feel that we are on the right 
track—not flinching from the facts, but 
not attempting to promote a particular 
point of view. I will be interested to hear 
from readers at any time concerning their 
view of the magazine. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

May 8th and 9th saw a symposium 
held at Ford’s Theatre to publicize and 
explain the broadened national Park ser- 
vice approach to interpreting Civil War 
battlefield sites. The broader approach 
stems from a clause in the 1990 legislation 
to extend the boundaries of the Gettys- 
burg Park. That clause read as follows: 

Interpretation: In administering the 
park, the Secretary shall take such 
action as is necessary and appropriate 
to interpret, for the benefit of visitors 
to the park and the general public, the 
Battle of Gettysburg in the larger 
context of the Civil War and American 
history, including the causes and 
consequences of the Civil War and 
including the effects of the war on all 
the American people. 

Speakers at the symposium included 
James McPherson, Ira Berlin, James 
Horton, Drew Gilpin Faust, David Blight, 
and Congressman Jesse Jackson, Jr. The 
intent to widen the interpretative aspect 
of the Park Service’s work has caused a 
considerable furor. Opponents fear a“po- 
litically correct” interpretation, or a dimi- 
nution of the coverage of the battles 
themselves. I would certainly oppose ei- 
ther. But in truth, paranoia aside, there 
seems no likelihood of the former, and 
the latter will simply have to be watched. 

It will come as no surprise to anyone 
that the major bone the critics have to 
pick with the broader approach is the in- 
clusion of slavery as a prime cause of the 
Civil War. It is an article of faith with 
some that “slavery had nothing to do with 
the Civil War.’ It is only possible to hold 
this belief by ignoring the wording of the 
secession ordinances passed by the seced- 
ing states, the speeches of Confederate 
political leaders, editorials in both South- 
ernand Northern papers at the time, con- 
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temporary sermons, and indeed the 
whole history of the 1850s. I suspect that 
the “slavery had nothing to do...” crowd 
box themselves into an intellectually and 
historically indefensible position because 
they fear that if they once admit that sla- 
very did have something to do with the 
war, that leads on to the proposition that 
the Confederate cause was white su- 
premacy and that every Confederate sol- 
dier fought to preserve slavery. But of 
course this is not so. There are a bundle 
of highly complex questions here, sepa- 
rate but related, including: What were the 
causes of the war? What was the “Cause” 
of the Confederacy? What were the mo- 
tivations of those who fought? And to 
each of these questions there are multiple 
answers. We shall be exploring all of these 
in future issues of North & South, allow- 
ing as always an opportunity for differ- 
ent viewpoints to be heard (including 
“Slavery had nothing...”). Meanwhile it 
will be interesting to see how the Park 
Service picks its way through what is ad- 
mittedly a political minefield... 


SOCIETY MEMBER’S 
ONE- MAN SHOW 

Civil War Society member Paul R. 
Martin III will exhibit a one-man show 
at Gettysburg National Military Park dur- 
ing the summer. The show runs from June 
6 through November, and will take place 
in the Cyclorama Center Gallery, and will 
consist of some twenty color pencil land- 
scape drawings of the battlefield, arranged 
chronologically so as illustrate the course 
of the battle. Paul’s website can be con- 
tacted at www.skyboom.com/pmartin 


—kKeith Poulter 


Below: view of the Gettysburg battlefield, 
Library of Congress. 
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. Sr 
conceived a daring plan to 
outflank the main German 
western defenses by a rapid 
thrust through Holland. The 
key to this advance was the 
seizure of three river 
bridges. Two were captured, 
the third, at Arnhem, was 
not. It was, in the words of 
the subsequent book and 
movie, “a bridge too far.” 
Eighty years earlier another 
commander had run into a 
similar problem.... 


Generally regarded by historians as a 
lacklustre cavalry commander, Brigadier 
General August V. Kautz (above) was 
admired by many of his men, particularly 
those of his former regiment, the 2nd 
Ohio. Sergeant Hannaford wished that 
Kautz had been in charge of the raid, 
rather than Wilson. 


oo 


Special thanks to author 
Carroll Headspeth for providing the 
photo of Captain Farinholt. 

At age 102, Mr. Headspeth still takes an 
active interest in the war. 


In September 1944 the Allies 


Philip L. Bolté 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1864, Brigadier 
General James H. Wilson had reason to 
be pleased with his progress in the United 
States Army. 

Graduating sixth in his 1860 West 
Point class, the young officer had ad- 
vanced to captain of Engineers by 1863, 
serving with distinction in the Army of 
the Potomac and off the southern coast 
near Savannah before joining Grant’s 
campaign against Vicksburg.' Newly pro- 
moted to brigadier general on Grant’s 
staff, Wilson came to the attention of As- 
sistant Secretary of War Charles Dana on 
his visits to Grant’s headquarters. In 
January 1864, Dana telegraphed Grant 
from Washington asking him if he could 
release Wilson “for a time to come here 
and get the Cavalry Bureau into order 
and honesty,” serving as its chief. Grant 
readily complied, noting that “no more 
efficient or better appointment could be 
made to the place.”” 

Wilson immediately tackled his new 
job with the energy and ambition that 
had marked his earlier performance. 
Dana had told him that he could return 
to Grant's staff when he had “the machine 
in good working order,” estimated to be 
about sixty days.’ 

Within the sixty day period, though, 
major command changes took place that 
greatly affected Wilson. In March, Grant 
was promoted to lieutenant general and 
placed in command of the Union Army. 
Grant then summoned Sheridan from 
infantry division command in the Army 
of the Tennessee and named him com- 
mander of the Cavalry Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. In April, Wilson 
was relieved of his bureau duties and ap- 
pointed to command the Third Division 
of the Cavalry Corps. Not even senior 
among contemporaries Brigadier Gen- 
erals Judson Kilpatrick, Wesley Merritt, 
Henry Davies, and George Armstrong 
Custer, all in Sheridan’s corps, Wilson re- 
ceived his first field command as a divi- 
sion commander, while the others 
headed up brigades.* 
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Being advanced over his contempo- 
raries and commanding a division at the 
age of 27 must have been satisfying to the 
sizeable ego of Wilson. In the weeks from 
the start of the Wilderness Campaign, the 
cavalry was active under Sheridan and 
Wilson had gained command and com- 
bat experience. Now he was to face a new 
challenge in independent command. 

Early in June, after his unsuccessful 
attack at Cold Harbor, Grant decided that 
Robert E. Lee was so close to Richmond 
and the obstacle of the swamps of the 
Chickahominy, that his next move 
around Lee’s flank would be across the 
James River. To make this hazardous 
move successfully, it was necessary to 
keep Lee in the dark while it was being 
made. In order to draw off the bulk of 
Lee’s cavalry, Grant sent Sheridan with 
two divisions westward toward Char- 
lottesville, his mission to break up the 
James River Canal and the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

When Sheridan departed on June 7, 
he left behind Wilson’s Third Division, 
all his dismounted men, and, on call in 
case of need, Brigadier General August 
V. Kautz’s small cavalry division of the 
Army of the James. For the next ten days, 
the Third Division was kept fully occu- 
pied protecting the advance of the Army 
of the Potomac, marching, skirmishing, 
picketing, scouting, and even guarding a 
herd of cattle. On June 17, Wilson re- 
ported that for several days his command 
had had no forage and had been on short 
rations.> 

The young general’s command was 
given a few days to rest, but on June 20 
was sent a copy of a message from Grant 
to Meade directing that as soon as his 
cavalry had recuperated, they should 
make a raid on the enemy railroads. 
Grant’s concept was for Wilson to pass 
south of Petersburg and strike the 
Lynchburg to Petersburg railroad first 
and then the Danville to Richmond, do- 
ing as much damage as possible. Wilson 
reported that he would be prepared to 


Photograph from the National Archives 


JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


Prior to his elevation to command of the Third 
Cavalry Division, James Harrison Wilson’s ex- 
perience had been confined entirely to staff and 
administrative positions, though he did lead an 
infantry division on a (bloodless) reconnais- 
sance during the Vicksburg Campaign. Al- 
though capable, intelligent, and energetic, 
Wilson’s lack of field experience showed dur- 
ing his first months of command. His conduct 
of the railroad raid was roundly condemned by 
many of his men. Roger Hannaford, a sergeant 
in the 2nd Ohio, for example, made this post- 
war comment on the attack on the Staunton 
River bridge. “...[a] general of good judgment 
would have never after developing the enemy’s 
strength and position... ordered the second at- 
tack; many a brave mans life was uselessly lost 
here, and our ambulances and wagons crowded 
with wounded, all of whom were afterward 
abandoned to the enemy.”* 

—Keith Poulter 


*Roger Hannaford, Reminiscences, courtesy 
Cincinnati Historical Society. 


move by daylight June 22, but requested 
that he be reinforced with a brigade of 
Kautz’s division and provided the neces- 
sary tools for railroad destruction.° 

The morning of June 21, Wilson re- 
ceived his formal orders for the raid from 
General Meade. In response to his request 
for reinforcement, General Kautz with 
four of his regiments was ordered added 
to his own division, although Wilson was 
also directed to leave an effective com- 
mand of about eight hundred men with 
the rest of the army. In the event, Kautz 
reported with his division of two bri- 
gades totaling 2,414 officers and men, 
while Wilson left behind two regiments 
totaling 1,458. With Kautz’s division and 
his own two brigades, Wilson’s force to- 
taled about fifty-five hundred cavalry and 
twelve guns. At 3 a.m. on June 22, the 
expedition began.’ 

Lee was well aware of the threat 
Grant posed to his railroad lifelines, on 


which he was almost entirely dependent 
to feed his army. There were four lines. 
Directly south from Petersburg was the 
Petersburg and Weldon Railroad, a link 
in the main coastal route to Wilmington 
and Charleston and then to Atlanta. Close 
to the Richmond defenses, running 
northwestward, lay the Virginia Central. 
The Southside Railroad led by way of 
Lynchburg to Bristol on the Virginia-Ten- 
nessee border. Finally, southwestward 
from Richmond lay the track of the Rich- 
mond and Danville, connecting to the 
new Piedmont Railroad leading to 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Lee knew that the days of holding 
the Petersburg and Weldon Railroad were 
numbered as it was so close to the front 
lines as to be vulnerable to Federal attack. 
As noted earlier, Sheridan had been dis- 
patched with two cavalry divisions to 
destroy the Virginia Central. The 
Southside was being threatened by Ma- 


jor General Hunter’s advance up the 
Shenandoah Valley. Thus, the mainte- 
nance of the Richmond and Danville line 
was particularly critical to Lee’s survival. 

On June 22, not long after Wilson’s 
expedition began, the Confederates be- 
came aware of the developing threat to 
the critical rail line. Lee’s problem, of 
course, was where to find the troops to 
respond to Wilson’s threat. Major Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton had already been 
sent in pursuit of Sheridan with his own 
and Major General Fitzhugh Lee’s divi- 
sions, leaving only the division of Gen- 
eral W.H.E Lee available. This cavalry di- 
vision, of less than three thousand men, 
was sent after Wilson. In addition, Gen- 
eral Lee sent a dispatch that afternoon to 
General Bragg urging that Brigadier Gen- 
eral James L. Kemper, commanding the 
reserve forces of Virginia, collect at once 
whatever reserve forces he could at the 
threatened points. The potential for di- 
saster was made clear by Lewis J. Harvie, 
president of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad, who wrote Confederate Secre- 
tary of War James A. Seddon that he 
needed troops to protect the line. “With- 
out aid from Headquarters,” he stated, 
“the probability is that transportation 
will cease over the road within twenty- 
four hours.”® 

That was exactly Wilson’s goal. With 
Kautz’s division in the lead, the raiders 
headed first for the Southside Railroad 
by way of Dinwiddie Courthouse and 
Reams’ Station. They worked until late 
at night destroying track, trains, and sup- 
port facilities. The next morning, Kautz 
headed for Burkeville Junction while 
Wilson’s division followed as rapidly as 
it could while destroying the railroad. 
When Wilson took a wrong turn, W.H.E. 
Lee was able to interpose himself between 
the two Union elements, precipitating a 
fight that lasted until nightfall and de- 
layed Wilson’s advance.? 

By this time, though, Kautz had 
reached Burkeville Junction and his “men 
worked cheerfully ... piling fence rails 
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over the railroad iron lengthwise ... and 
burning them [so that] the rails were 
warped by expansion and ties so de- 
stroyed as to compel the entire recon- 
struction” of the road. Continuing their 
path of destruction, the entire force was 
reunited at Keysville, where it bivouacked 
for the night of June 24.!° 

Meanwhile, the Confederates were 
doing what they could in response to 
General Lee’s urging. One hundred miles 
from where Wilson started his raid, Cap- 
tain Benjamin L. Farinholt, in command 
of a small force charged with defending 
the Petersburg to Danville Railroad 
bridge over the Staunton River, received 
a message the night of the 23rd that a 
large body of enemy cavalry was mov- 
ing in his direction. This bridge at 
Roanoke Station was a long wooden 
trestle, the destruction of which would 
have been a greater blow to the Confed- 
erates than all the destruction the raid- 
ers had wrought so far. Although young 
Captain Farinholt was a member of the 
53rd Virginia Infantry, his regiment was 
in the trenches at Petersburg and he was 
in command of six companies of re- 
serves, a total of 296 men. 

Captain Farinholt was no run-of- 
the-mill officer. A native of West Point, 
Virginia, he began the war as a lieuten- 
ant in the Pamunkey Rifles, soon desig- 
nated Company E, 53rd Regiment, Vir- 
ginia Volunteers. In March 1863, he took 
command of the company and was pro- 
moted to captain. Participating in the 
battles of Seven Pines, Suffolk, Seven 
Days, Second Manassas, and Sharpsburg, 
he was finally wounded and captured in 


Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg. Ulti- 
mately sent as a prisoner to Johnson’s Is- 
land in Lake Erie, he escaped in Febru- 
ary, 1864, and made his way to Richmond 
in four weeks, no mean accomplish- 
ment.!! 

As soon as he received word of the 
enemy approach, Farinholt dispatched 
couriers with an urgent request for the 
citizens of the area to assemble to defend 
the bridge and orders for all local com- 
panies to report immediately. The follow- 
ing day, he reported, “I had ... nearly my 
entire battalion, together with what citi- 
zens and negroes I could collect and im- 


.press, busily at work on the intrench- 


ments.” 

By mid-morning of the 25th, 
Farinholt had a total force of 938 men, 
of whom about one hundred and fifty 
were serving soldiers from different com- 
mands, the rest consisting of militia and 
a number civilians, old and young, many 
armed with shotguns and hunting rifles. 
He also had six cannon, including one 3- 
inch rifle, two smooth-bore 12-pound- 
ers, and three iron six-pounders. Among 
those reporting to Farinholt were Colo- 


Benjamin Lines Farinholt (right) 
was no ordinary soldier. 

Captured during Pickett’s charge, he 
subsequently escaped from the 
prisoner-of-war camp on Johnson’s 
Island. Now he was charged with 
defending a vital bridge. 


At Ford’s station (below) Kautz burned 
the depot, water tanks, and woodpiles, 
and captured two locomotives. 
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nel Thomas S. Flournoy, an experienced 
cavalryman, and Colonel H. E. Coleman, 
12th North Carolina Infantry Regiment, 
both at home recovering from wounds. 
Both colonels placed themselves under 
Captain Farinholt’s command. Colonel 
Flournoy came mounted and accompa- 
nied by a number of mounted men. 
Colonel Coleman, not yet recovered from 
a horrible wound to the top of his head 
received at Spottsylvania, arrived by car- 
riage, propped up on pillows. It was truly 
a mixed bag." 

Part of Farinholt’s force were old 
men and young boys, whose military ser- 
vice, such as it was, dated from a Febru- 
ary, 1864, change in the Confederate con- 
scription law. Conscription was extended 
to males aged seventeen to fifty, with 
those eighteen to forty-five in for the 
duration and those seventeen and over 


Courtesy W.C. Headspeth 
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forty-five to serve in a reserve force for 
state defense and detail duty. The Virginia 
Reserves were organized into over a hun- 
dred companies, all under command of 
General Kemper.'* 

In response to Farinholt’s call for 
help, Danville sent two companies of 
Reserves, 150 men under Captain James 
A. Holt, a veteran of South Carolina’s 
Palmetto Rifles. From Danville also came 
prison guards and a company of 
artillerymen detailed to the arsenal there. 
From nearby Halifax Courthouse came 
two Reserve companies under Captain 
William B. Hurt. At best these old men 
and boys had makeshift uniforms. Also 
in Halifax Courthouse, John Powell, prin- 
cipal of Halifax Academy, mashalled his 
class of teenagers and marched to the 
bridge. By wagon, on foot, and on horse- 
back, they came to the bridge.!* 

Farinholt deployed a number of 
mounted civilians as pickets and scouts 
and placed his other mounted troops, 
numbering about seventy-five, in two 
detachments up and down the river to 
guard fords. One detachment was under 
command of Colonel Flournoy. The cap- 
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tain then had rifle pits constructed on the 


north side of the river, which he manned 
with four small companies in concealed 
positions on either side of the railroad. 
He told the riflemen how to prepare their 
positions and ordered them to withhold 
their fire until the attackers were close. 
Colonel Coleman was placed in com- 
mand of the two hundred men on the 
north side of the bridge, personally com- 
manding a force of “old men and young 
boys” on the left side of the railroad. 
Twenty of his men were positioned at the 
end of the bridge behind timbers crossed 
so as to leave loopholes to fire through. 
Captain Hoyt’s two companies occupied 
positions to the right of the bridge. The 
defenders formed a semi-circular posi- 
tion with the railroad running through 
the center and the ends reaching the river 
bank. The six cannon were strongly 
posted in earthworks on the south side 
of the river.'> 

Farinholt also arranged for empty 
trains to run back and forth frequently 
between his defensive position and a 
nearby station to cause Wilson to think 
he was being reinforced. He ordered his 


troops to cheer when each train ap- 
proached. Farinholt was now ready to 
defend his bridge.'® 

Early that morning, Wilson was un- 
derway again with heavy details engaged 
in destroying the railroad. By noon they 
had been spotted by Farinholt’s scouts 
and by mid-afternoon of an extremely 
hot day they had arrived at Roanoke Sta- 
tion near the bridge. Wilson posted his 
artillery on hills about three-quarters of 
a mile from the bridge and ordered Kautz 
to dismount his division and attempt to 
get close enough to the end of the bridge 
to set fire to it. 

Kautz’s division attacked with the 
First Brigade on the right side of the rail- 
road and the Second Brigade on the left. 
Kautz ordered Colonel Robert M. West, 
commanding the First Brigade, to have 
his troops carry with them light combus- 
tible material in order to get the bridge 
burning. West advanced with one squad- 
ron of the 5th Pennsylvania deployed as 
skirmishers and the remainder of the 
regiment supporting the skirmishers. The 
3rd New York was kept to the left rear in 
reserve. Colonel Samuel P. Spear, com- 


Alfred R. Waud sketched the destruction of Lee’s lines of communication; inset: a common method of destroying railroad 


se 


tracks was to pile the metal tracks on the ties and burn the pile, thus bending the tracks. 
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manding the Second Brigade, deployed 
his men as skirmishers.'” 

With his artillery under attack by the 
Union cannon, and with skirmishers ad- 
vancing along both sides of the railroad, 
Farinholt ordered additional troops 
across the bridge. In spite of artillery and 
sharpshooter fire directed at the bridge, 
as well as the fact that Farinholt had been 
unable to find planking to floor it, he was 
able to increase his force on the north side 
to about five hundred. As the dismounted 
Federal cavalrymen came within seventy- 
five yards, the defenders rose from their 
covered positions and placed a wither- 
ing fire on the attackers, driving them 
back about two hundred yards. The cav- 
alrymen reformed and attacked again, 
advancing to within one hundred yards 
of the rifle pits. Again they were driven 
back. 

About two hundred yards north of 
the main bridge, there was a smaller 
bridge spanning a drainage ditch. Under 
cover of this bridge, Colonel West formed 
an assaulting party and directed it up the 
embankment, hoping to seize the north 
end of the main bridge long enough to 
set fire to it. Although the troopers tried 
several times to gain a foothold on the 
railroad and advance along the embank- 
ment, they could not. The height of the 
embankment and the position of the de- 
fenders along the river bank allowed 
them to sweep the sides and track with 
heavy fire while remaining protected.'® 

Throughout the attacks, as the skir- 
mishers advanced over the flat approach 
to the bridge, Farinholt reported that his 
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Colonel Robert M. West (above left): 
his brigade’s repeated attacks were beaten 
back with heavy loss. USAMHI/ 


Colonel Samuel P. Spear (above right), was 
an interesting character. As a sergeant major 
in the prewar army, he suffered at the hands 
of an officer who was a martinet. The tables 
were turned during the Civil War when he 
captured his former commanding officer— 
now a Confederate general. After the war 
Spear became a Major General in the Fenian 
army. When he died in 1875, three women 
applied for a pension as his widow! 


Right: This contemporary illustration shows 
Kautz’s cavalry returning from the raid. 
Library of Congress 


artillery was “playing on them vigorously 
all the while.” However, according to 
Hoyt, the Southern artillery used 
grapeshot and canister, rather than shot 
and shell, resulting in some of the fire 
hitting the Confederates. Hoyt sent a sol- 
dier back to the guns with the request that 
they “either shoot the enemy or stop fir- 
ing.”!? 

After several hours of maintaining 
the attack, with men falling from heat and 
thirst, and ammunition nearly exhausted, 
Kautz was ready to give up the effort to 
fire the bridge. In addition, while his 
fourth attack was being made, W.H.E. Lee 
had attacked Wilson’s rear brigade. Hav- 
ing already determined that there were 
no alternative practical crossings and 
now realizing that he could not take the 
bridge without suffering excessive losses, 
Wilson decided to abandon the effort and 
return to the Union lines. 

The action at the bridge had cost 
Wilson at least 250 casualties, of whom 
Farinholt buried forty-two dead left on 
the field, and he had nothing to show for 
it. Farinholt’s loss was ten killed and 
twenty-four wounded. Five of his eight 
officers at the bridge were wounded, in- 
cluding Colonel Coleman, who suffered 
his fifth wound of the war when struck 
in the knee.” 

With no possibility of 
crossing the river, Wilson 
was forced to return east- 
ward. He recognized that 
he was in a precarious po- 
sition. He was a hundred 
miles from Union lines, 
horses and men were near- 
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ing exhaustion, and he now had about 
two hundred wounded in ambulances. 
W.H.F. Lee’s cavalry had dogged him for 
four days and would doubtless keep the 
Confederate Army appraised of his route 
and progress. Barring extraordinary good 
fortune, he could expect to be intercepted 
before he could reach the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Leaving Kautz’s Second Brigade as a 
covering force, Wilson began his return 
journey after dark on the 25th. By 5:00 
a.m. the next morning, the last of his 
force was withdrawn from the area of the 
bridge. For the next three days, the march 
was uneventful and forage was plentiful 
in an area virtually untouched by the war 
so far. The major problem was heat. No 
enemy was encountered as Lee had taken 
a more northerly route. 

Meanwhile, though, General Robert 
E. Lee was setting a trap for Wilson’s raid- 
ers. With General Wade Hampton’s cav- 
alrymen returned from chasing Sheridan, 
Lee placed them between Wilson’s force 
and the Weldon Railroad. Then he moved 
General William Mahone’s division from 
the Petersburg trenches to Reams’ Sta- 
tion. General Fitzhugh Lee would sup- 
port Mahone as soon as he arrived from 
farther north with his cavalry division. 
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‘ 5 | Kautz’s cavalry coming back to camp in General Butler’s lines after their raid. 
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Courthouse, believing that the only en- 
emy he would encounter would be “a bat- 
talion of infantry and a remnant of 
W.H.E. Lee’s cavalry division, stationed 
at Stoney Creek Depot, in all not to ex- 
ceed 1,000.” Instead, he encountered a 
heavier force there, soon identified by 
prisoners as Hampton’s and Fitzhugh 
Lee’s cavalry divisions. At this point, Wil- 
son decided to hold a defensive position 
long enough to make contact with Union 
forces believed to be at Reams’ Station.”! 

But it was not to be. On June 29th, 
With Kautz’s division in the lead, the 
raiders soon learned that Reams’ Station 
was held not by Union forces, but instead, 
by two brigades of Mahone’s division. By 
about noon, Wilson’s entire command 
was reunited in the swampy fields west 
of Reams’ Station, hemmed in on three 
sides. W.H.F. Lee and Fitzhugh Lee were 
to the north and northeast, Mahone’s 
infantry to the northeast and east, and 
Hampton’s cavalry to the south. Lee’s trap 
was sprung. 

Determining that his direct path was 
blocked by infantry and that enemy cav- 
alry was closing the ring around him, 
Wilson decided that there was no reason- 
able chance of breaking through or turn- 
ing the enemy. He directed that the troops 
take all the ammunition they could carry, 
burn the trains, leave the ambulances, 
and attempt to follow the Boydton Road 
with the objective of crossing the 
Nottoway River at Double Bridges. Kautz, 
with his division facing the infantry, was 
unable to join Wilson on the road, but, 
leaving all his wagons and artillery, was 
able to skirt around the enemy flank and 
cross into Union lines with part of his 
command. Harassed by Confederate cav- 
alry, Wilson’s troops spiked and aban- 
doned their artillery and “pushed with 
utmost rapidity” toward the Nottaway. 
Wilson crossed the remnants of his force 
by early the morning of June 30. The raid 
had cost him nine hundred in killed, 
wounded, and missing, along with twelve 
field guns, four mountain howitzers, and 
thirty ambulances and wagons aban- 
doned. Although Wilson was able to re- 
port that he had destroyed sixty miles of 
track, Grant noted in his memoirs that 
“the damage done was soon repaired.” 

Recognizing the critical nature of the 
damage to Lee’s supply line, Secretary of 


Wilson headed for Prince George 


the removal of rails from other less criti- 
cal tracks and the initiation of repairs. 
The Chief of the Engineer Bureau imme- 
diately set about repairing the damage on 
the Richmond to Danville Railroad, esti- 
mating that it would take between 
twenty-five and thirty days to have trains 
running all the way through. Meanwhile, 
it would be necessary to move supplies 
by wagon across the twenty-five mile 
break in that railroad. Fortunately, the 
road was good. Almost immediately af- 
ter the damage was done to the railroad, 
General Lee issued an order for the im- 
pressment and use of a large number of 
wagons, detailing as many as could be 
spared from other portions of the army 
to cover the gap until it could be repaired. 
Lee’s tenuous supply line was main- 
tained.” 

Had Captain Farinholt failed in pre- 
venting the destruction of the Staunton 
River bridge, the damage to Lee’s line of 
supply would have been much greater, 
perhaps even leading to an earlier aban- 
donment of the Richmond-Petersburg 
position. Instead, with a small force of 
mixed talent and experience, Farinholt 
had held his bridge against a force five 
times the size of his, led by one of the 
most talented Union cavalry leaders. Not 
only had Farinholt saved the bridge, but 
his action may well have led, at least in 
part, to Wilson’s selection of a route 
home, a selection that resulted in a se- 
vere defeat of the raiding force. 

General Lee was quick to recognize 
the accomplishment of the captain. In a 
letter to the young officer dated July 16, 
Lee said, “Please express my thanks to the 
men and officers engaged for the gal- 
lantry and determination with which 
they repelled every assault of the enemy,” 
and complimented Farinholt himself “for 
the skill and conduct with which you 
have executed the charge committed to 
you.”*4 

Later that summer, Farinholt’s 
bridge garrison was officially designated 
a battalion and he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel. In February 1865, in the 
waning days of the Confederacy, his bat- 
talion was combined with another and 
the ten companies were constituted as the 
First Regiment Virginia Reserves. He was 
promoted to colonel in command. Colo- 
nel Farinholt outlived the war and the 
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on promptly directed action for 


scene of his heroic defense is now desig- 
nated the Staunton River Battlefield State 
Park. Although the bridge was later re- 
placed, the 1906 replacement still stands. 
Unused now, it is the centerpiece of the 
well-preserved Confederate battle posi- 
tion.?> [ 


PHILIP L. BOLTE isa retired U.S. Army 
brigadier general who saw combat in Ko- 
rea and Viet Nam. 
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Veiled 


THE SAGA OF SARAH SLATER 


James O. Hall 


History is filled with accounts of unlucky or blundering espions. 
Such people have lost their heads to axes, decorated gallows trees, 
faced firing squads, and spent long years in prisons. So we know 
about them. We rarely hear of the good ones. They seldom got caught 
and they are not inclined to write memoirs. So it was that Federal 
detectives sought to find an elusive young Confederate agent they knew 
only as “Mrs. Slater,’ sometimes referred to as “the French woman” 
or “the lady in the veil.’ The detectives never found her. It was not for lack 
of trying. Certainly the incentive was there. “Mrs. Slater” was wanted 
in connection with the assassination President Abraham Lincoln. 


AT ABOUT 10:15 ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 14, 1865, 
John Wilkes Booth shot President Lincoln at Ford’s Theatre in 
Washington. Almost at the same time, Lewis Thornton Powell 
entered the home of Secretary of State William H. Seward and 
nearly butchered the bedridden Mr. Seward and several mem- 
bers of his household. At 10:00 p.m. George A Atzerodt tied his 
rented horse to the rail at the Kirkwood House on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue and went in to kill Vice President Andrew Johnson. 
He lost his nerve in the hotel bar. These were coordinated ac- 
tions, clearly a conspiracy. 

John Wilkes Booth was quickly identified as the man who 
had shot the president. Detectives from the Washington 
Metropolitan Police soon had a name to consider in the 
Seward carnage—John H. Surratt. Just after 2:00 a.m. that 
night they raided the boarding house of his widowed mother, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Surratt. John Surratt was not at home. 
The man who met the detectives at the door was one of Mrs. 
Surratt’s boarders, Louis J. Wiechmann. Later, when Wiech- 
mann began to mention a mysterious “Mrs. Slater,” the word 
went out. Find her! 

Wiechmann was twenty-two years of age, a clerk in the 
office of Colonel William Hoffman, Commissary-General of 
Prisoners. He was self-effacing, inquisitive, and intelligent; he 
had the knack of storing up details of what was said and done 
around him. A friend of John Surratt from their college days, 
Wiechmann was treated as one of the family. And he had a 
hopeful eye on the daughter of the house, Elizabeth Susanna 
Surratt. 

After he opened the door to detectives that night, Wiech- 
mann’s life was never the same. He became a star witness at 
two controversial trials and poured out a flood of testimony 
about Booth’s mismatched cabal and about the odd goings-on 
at Mrs. Surratt’s boarding house. 
His testimony at the 1865 con- 
spiracy trial was particularly dam- 
aging to Mrs. Surratt and to Dr. 
Samuel Mudd. It is easy to pick flaws 
in this testimony; Wiechmann had 
a poor head for sequences and a 
worse head for dates. In the cold 


FRONTISPIECE 

Photographer Valli Anne Trusler. 
Thanks to Dee Holt for modeling the 
contemporary bonnet and veil, which 
were provided by Horse Feather 
Hollow Productions, Inc. No 
photograph of Sarah Slater is known 
to exist. 


Questioned Wiechmann 


on April 30, 1865. 


Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
Library of Congress 


analysis of probing historians, however, his testimony wears well. 
Frightened though he may have been, Wiechmann probably 
told the truth. 

On June 30, 1865, the Military Commission convicted all 
eight defendants of conspiring with Booth to assassinate Presi- 
dent Lincoln and other government leaders. Mrs. Surratt, Lewis 
Powell (alias Paine), David Herold, and George Atzerodt were 
hanged in Washington on July 7. Samuel Arnold, Michael 
O’Laughlen, and Dr. Mudd were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Edmund Spangler was given a six-year sentence. 

One of the names stored up by Wiechmann was that of 
“Mrs. Slater.” After he was brought back from Canada, where 
he had gone with detectives and another of Mrs. Surratt’s board- 
ers to look for John Surratt, Wiechmann was questioned on 
April 30 in the office of Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton. 
The rough notes of this interview show that he mentioned “Mrs. 
Slater” to Mr. Stanton. Wiechmann was under deep suspicion 
himself. He was arrested that day and placed in Carroll Prison, 
an annex to the Old Capitol Prison. Increasingly he began to 
talk about this “Mrs. Slater” and told those who interrogated 
him in prison that she was a French-speaking courier from 
North Carolina who carried dispatches to and from the Con- 
federate apparatus in Canada. Wiechmann said that she had 
been to Mrs. Surratt’s boarding house three times in February 
and March. He had seen her there twice but the only time he 
saw her close up she was wearing a veil. He recalled that she 
was “short and thin and very active.” 

Detectives and Union officers engaged in the assassination 
investigation perked up their ears: here was a nice conspiracy 
bone to worry and chew on. This great interest in Wiechmann’s 
disclosures about “Mrs. Slater” arose because Judge Advocate 
General Joseph Holt and Secretary of War Stanton and other 


A knack for storing up details. 
Louis J. Wiechmann (His name is 
usually given, incorrectly, as Weichmann) 
James O. Hall Collection 
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government figures believed that the assassination was approved 
by Confederate President Jefferson Davis and engineered by his 
emissaries in Canada, acting through Booth. Consistent with 
this theory, it was assumed that “Mrs. Slater,” whoever she might 
be, had carried the key communications between Richmond 
and Montreal to set the plot in motion, The result was much 
testimony about her at the conspiracy trial in 1865 and at the 
murder trial of John Surratt in 1867. The lady was still missing. 
No witness could give her first name and none was certain that 
her real name was Slater. There the matter stood. 

The lines of communication must have been down. On 
June 12, 1865, the Hartford Evening Press (Connecticut), pub- 
lished a letter dated June 5,1865, from New Bern, North Caro- 
lina. It was signed “Rebel Hater.” The writer had collected what 
information he could about “Mrs, Slater” and included it in his 
letter. He wrote that her maiden name was Gilbert — he did 
not know her given name; that she had previously lived in Hart- 
ford; that she had come to New Bern before the war and boarded 
with a newspaper publisher named 
Pennington; and that she had married R. 
Slater, a New Bern dancing master. This 
information was dead on target. 

The Hartford Courant, noting the let- 
ter to the Evening Press, ran a small item 
about “Mrs, Slater” and ended up by ask- 
ing, “Does anyone here know of her?” 
Someone did. The next day the Courant 
published another small item saying that 
they had been informed that she and her 
mother, a Mrs. Gilbert, had come to Hart- 
ford and rented a house on Windsor 
Street. The account suggestively stated that 
the two “...were professionally engaged in 
music teaching, although our informant 
does not know whether they had any pupils or not.” This must 
have been seen by the Courant’s Middletown, Connecticut, cor- 
respondent, who signed himself “Great Bend.” His story in the 
Courant for June 16 put it this way: 

Mrs. Slater ... who was spoken of in the Courant as 

having lived in Hartford, is well known here. She 

resided here with her parents for several years. Her 

father was Dr. Joe Gilbert, called a doctor because of 

his manufacture of pills. He was at one time a teacher 

of the French language in the High School. Her name 

was Sarah, and she enjoyed (?) a doubtful reputation 

during the latter days of her residence here. She 

removed to Hartford in 1858, and went South as has 

before been mentioned. 

Apparently nobody bothered to advise the authorities in 
Washington that the probable identity of the much sought “Mrs. 
Slater” was known in New Bern, Hartford, and Middletown. 
Not one reference to this has been found in the massive collec- 
tion of documents in the National Archives relating to the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln. So, for over a century, histori- 
ans and researchers have tried to identify “the French woman” 
and to learn what, if anything, she had to do with the Booth 
conspiracy. Here is her story. 

Sarah Antoinette Gilbert was born January 12, 1843, at 
Middletown, Connecticut, the daughter of Joseph Marie Gil- 
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Above: The Surratt boardinghouse at 541 H Street, 
Washington. The photograph was taken about 1900; 
the building is now a Chinese restaurant but is 
marked by a historical plaque. 

Left: Mrs. Mary E. Surratt about 1852 when she was 
twenty-eight years of age (from a daguerreotype). 
Both James O. Hall collection. 


bert and his wife, Antoinette Reynaud Gilbert. Sarah Antoinette 
had an unusual family background. Her grandfather, Ebenezer 
Gilbert, married Désiré Boutin. The two met while she and her 
family were visiting Connecticut from the French island of 
Martinique. The couple went to Martinique to live and Joseph 
Gilbert was born there. On September 9, 1832, he married an 
eighteen-year-old French girl, Antoinette Reynaud, who was 
born at Port of Spain, Trinidad. It is not known when they came 
to the United States but the census of 1840 shows them living 
at Middletown with five children, three boys and two girls. 

As stated in the Courant story, Joseph Gilbert made a 
scratchy living as a French teacher and by manufacturing pills. 
Possibly he held himself out to be a doctor, as he was so listed 
in the 1850 Middletown census. According to the records of 
the old Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity, ten children had 
been born into the family by 1845; as of 1853, only five of them 
were known to be living: Josephine, Eugene, Robert, Sarah, and 
Frederick. 

The Gilberts moved from Middletown to Hartford in 1858. 
Various local records show them there. Sarah was confirmed at 
Christ Church (Episcopal) on June 6, 1858. Mrs. Antoinette 
Gilbert was listed in the 1859 directory as running a boarding 
house at 13 Sheldon Street. The 1860 directory shows her at 
165 Market Street, living with her son, Robert Jackson, a den- 
tist. An entry in Christ Church archives is puzzling. This records 


the baptism of Joseph Ebenezer Gilbert, born June 1, 1860, son 
of Antoinette Gilbert. 

The sponsor is given as “Mrs. Gilbert.” There is no further 
record of this child. When the census was taken that month, 
not one of the Gilberts was reported in Hartford. 

The eldest son, Eugene Francis, a jeweler, had moved to 
Kinston, Lenoir County, North Carolina, probably in 1858. The 
father and two of the children, Frederick Godwin and Sarah 
Antoinette, followed later. The 1860 census for Kinston lists 
the father and the two brothers in a hotel. Sarah was living 
with the family of M.W. Campbell, a coach maker. The third 
brother, Robert Jackson, moved down from New Britain, Con- 
necticut, and joined them in the fall of 1860. For some reason 
the mother did not move to North Carolina; she went to New 
York City to live with her daughter, Josephine. 

In late October of 1860 the father and two brothers, Eu- 
gene Francis and Frederick Godwin, moved to Goldsboro, in 
nearby Wayne County. Sarah Antoinette and Robert Jackson 
moved to New Bern, in Craven County, some twenty miles 
east of Kinston. Sarah (called “Nettie” in her family) boarded 
at the home of J.L. Pennington, publisher of the Daily Progress. 
New Bern, a colonial town on the Neuse River, was then a 
busy little seaport. It was here that Sarah met Rowan Slater, 
the dancing master. 
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Rowan’s “Dancing and Waltzing Academy” 


announcement published in the Daily Progress, May 30, 1859—it 
was a success from the start. Collection of James O. Hall 


Rowan Slater came from an old and highly respected fam- 
ily in Salisbury, Rowan County, North Carolina. His father, 
Fielding Slater, a large landowner, was sheriff of that county 
when he died on September 22, 1836. A few years later, the 
widow married her plantation overseer. Ultimately this caused 
complications. Rowan and his older brother, James, were taken 
in by relatives: Rowan went to live with his sister, Jane, who had 
married a wagonmaker, William Overman; James lived with 
another sister, Mary, wife of a prosperous Salisbury merchant, 
John D. Brown. Later the two boys were sent off to Trinity Col- 
lege (now Duke University) in nearby Randolph County. 

The Slater boys were both accomplished musicians. But it 
was Rowan who caused raised eyebrows in the straitlaced Slater 
family. The difficulty seems to have been that his artistic and 
musical talents led—of all things—to giving dancing lessons. 


Years later he would complain that the Slaters considered him 
“.. one of the black sheep of a family....” In 1858, when he was 
23, Rowan left Salisbury to become a traveling instructor in 
stringed instruments and ballroom dancing. 

In the-early spring of 1859, Slater came to New Bern. The 
town matched his artistic temperament. There was a tradition 
of welcoming the performing arts at Lowthorp Hall; and the 
occasional “hops” at the Gaston House were greatly favored by 
the “beauty and chivalry” who came to dance to Statham’s Band. 
On May 30, 1859, Slater arranged with J.L. Pennington to print 
a nice advertisement in the Daily Progress, with a woodcut of 
people dancing in a ballroom, announcing the opening of his 
“Dancing and Waltzing Academy.” The academy was a success 
from the start and Pennington frequently printed glowing ac- 
counts of the balls so expertly managed by Slater. 

The academy was operated on a seasonal basis. An advert- 
izement in the Daily Progress, November 30, 1859, announced 
that Slater was back for his second season and that classes would 
begin in Lowthorp Hall on December 2. When Slater returned 
to New Bern in November of 1860, there was a lively new girl 
in town, seventeen-year-old Sarah Antoinette Gilbert. Some- 
how Rowan Slater and Sarah Gilbert got together, probably 
through the Penningtons. A courtship was on. 

On April 12, 1861 the Confederates bombarded Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor. Three days later units of North 
Carolina volunteers took over Fort Macon, some twenty-five 
miles southeast of New Bern. Among those involved in the 
occupation of this installation was Sergeant Eugene Gilbert, 
the first of Sarah Gilbert’s three brothers to take up arms for 
the Confederacy. 

The war soon ended Slater’s dancing academy. It disap- 
peared from print with an announcement in the Daily Progress 
for April 26,1861: 

We are requested by Mr. Slater to say that for reasons 

already known to the public there will be no dancing 

this week at Lowthorp Hall 


ROBERT GILBERT, WHO WAS WITH SARAH in New Bern 
at the start of the war, was preparing to enter the Confederate 
Army. He enlisted on May 29, 1861, in Co. I, 2nd North Caro- 
lina Infantry. With one brother already in service and another 
about to be, Sarah must have considered it best to move to 
Goldsboro to be with her father and younger brother, Frederick. 
Besides, New Bern was in a state of intense excitement. There 
was fear that Federal gunboats would come unmolested up the 
wide mouth of the Neuse River, a fear that became reality on 
March 14, 1862. 

Possibly the matter was already settled before Sarah left 
New Bern for Goldsboro. In any case, June 12, 1861, was a very 
important day for her. On that day she was married in Golds- 
boro to Rowan Slater. The marriage service was performed by 
the Reverend W.C. Hunter of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 
The groom was twenty-six and the bride was eighteen. Church 
records give her name as Sarah N. Gilbert; county records give 
her name as Nettie S. Gilbert. 

The couple remained in Goldsboro until the spring of 1863. 
Most of the time Slater was employed there as a purchasing 
agent for the Confederate Government. His territory included 
Wayne and Lenoir Counties. 
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Eugene Gilbert was in Goldsboro frequently. He had been 
discharged from Co. C, 2nd North Carolina Infantry, to be- 
come a 2nd lieutenant in Co. D, 13th Battalion North Carolina 
Infantry. Actually, this was a limited service unit known as Cap- 
tain Freeman’s Co., Wilmington and Weldon Rail Road Guards. 
He was promoted to Ist lieutenant in 1863. His unit made its 
headquarters in Goldsboro, as a central point from which the 
men could ride the trains running between Wilmington and 
Weldon. 

No record has been found to show when Rowan Slater 
and his wife left Goldsboro for Salisbury, family seat of the 
Slaters. His last salary as purchasing agent at Goldsboro (De- 
cember 11, 1862, through April 1, 1863) was paid to him on 
July 7,1863, at Charleston, South Carolina, by Captain H.C. 
Guerin. It must have been in the summer of 1863 when they 
took up residence on a Slater farm just outside Salisbury. A 
Slater relative recalls her grandmother saying that she went 
out to this farm toward the end of the war to eat watermelons 
grown by Rowan Slater. Certainly Rowan Slater was there on 
July 14, 1864. On that date he signed a petition, along with 
some fifty others, to General Samuel Cooper, Adjutant and 
Inspector General, Richmond, to retain Captain George W. 
Alexander as commandant at the Salisbury prison camp. That 
“Nettie” was with her husband in Salisbury is supported by a 
document in the captured Confederate archives (to be quoted 
in full at another point), dated January 16, 1865, which reads 
in part: “She is a resident of Salisbury...” This had reference to 
“Nettie.” 

Rowan Slater enlisted in Co. A, 20th North Carolina In- 
fantry on July 23, 1864. The parting was final; he never saw his 
wife again. Slater was captured on April 6, 1865, at Farmville, 
Virginia, during General Robert E. Lee’s retreat. He took the 
oath of allegiance at Newport News on June 26 and was re- 
leased. 

After Rowan Slater went into the army, the lively “Nettie” 
was out-of-place and alone. When she left Salisbury for Rich- 
mond is uncertain. But in the middle of January 1865, she ap- 
pealed to North Carolina Congressmen Burgess Gaither and 
James Ramsay to intervene with Major Isaac Carrington, Pro- 
vost Marshal of Richmond, to issue her a passport to go to 
New York City to live with her mother. Gaither and Ramsay 
signed a joint letter: 

House of Representatives 
January 16,1865 
Sir 
We have the honor to ask for a passport for Mrs. Nettie 
Slater of Salisbury, North Carolina, to pass the military 
lines of the Confederate States. She is a resident of 
Salisbury but her mother is a French lady residing in the 
city of New York and her daughter desires to return to 
her mother, where she can be more comfortably situated. 
She has lost her only brother in the Confederate Army, 
and we have no hesitation in vouching for her loyalty 
and her high social position and hope that she will meet 
with no difficulty in passing the lines of our army. 
We have the honor to be, 
Your ob. st. 
B.S. Gaither HC 
J.G. Ramsay MC 
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Major Carrington did not quite know what to do with 
this request. So, in the time-honored military tradition, he 
passed it up to Secretary of War James Seddon with this in- 
dorsement: 

Respy referred to the Hon Sec of War. My only reason 

for hesitating in giving this pass is that the husband of 

the applicant is in the Confederate service. The 

representations of the Hon Mssrs Gaither & Ramsay 
make a case for exception to the general rule. 

I.H. Carrington 

Jany 16/65 PM 


She was a young and handsome 
woman... and “gallant” Union officers 
would surely be inclined to see a shapely 
ankle rather than an enemy agent. 


—-— 


IN THIS APPLICATION FOR A PASSPORT, Mrs. Slater is 
quoted as saying that she had “.. lost her only brother in the 
Confederate Army....” This reference was to Private Frederick 
Gilbert, who had enlisted on March 15,1863, in his brother’s 
train guard company. Frederick died in Goldsboro on June 
6,1863. The fact that Mrs. Slater did not mention her other two 
brothers is understandable. Lieutenant Eugene Gilbert had been 
court-martialed in Goldsboro and convicted of advising and 
persuading soldiers to desert. He was cashiered on November 
9,1863. While the review of his case was pending, he got to- 
gether with Lieutenant Robert Gilbert and the two brothers de- 
cided that they had no future in the Confederate service. Dur- 
ing the first week in December they left a camp near Kinston 
and were last seen heading for New Bern, then in Union hands. 
Both were dropped from the rolls. 

It is possible that the request “.. to pass the military lines 
of the Confederate States” was part of a “cover” and that Mrs. 
Slater had previously been recruited into the Confederate es- 
pionage net. But on the record it would appear that she took 
the Gaither-Ramsay letter, with Major Carrington’s indorse- 
ment, directly to Secretary of War Seddon; and that, in ques- 
tioning her, he saw qualities that would be highly useful on the 
Richmond-Montreal courier route. She was a young and hand- 
some woman—barely twenty-two—and “gallant” Union offic- 
ers would surely be inclined to see a shapely ankle rather than 
an enemy agent. She spoke excellent French and thus could 
blend with the population of Quebec; if caught, she could screen 
herself by claiming French citizenship and appeal to French 
diplomatic representatives for help. Above all, she had nerve 
and was available. 

Whatever the reasons and the sequence, Mrs. Sarah 
Antoinette Slater was recruited to carry dispatches to and from 
Montreal. Her services were badly needed. 

Five Confederates were in a Montreal jail. They admitted 
participation in the October 19, 1864, raid from Canada on the 
Vermont border town of St. Albans. One citizen was killed and 
the banks were robbed of more than two hundred thousand 
dollars. Extradition as criminals was sought under the terms of 
the Ashburton treaty. Judge James Smith recessed the hearing 
on January 1, 1865, to allow thirty days for papers to be sent 


from Richmond to show that they were Confederate soldiers 
acting under orders. Mrs. Slater was furnished with money and 
entrusted with the necessary documents for the raiders. She 
left Richmond on January 31,1865, undoubtedly with a male 
escort, bound for Montreal by way of a crossing point on the 
lower Potomac River. 

The route taken by Mrs. Slater was the one commonly used 
by Confederate couriers and agents. It ran along the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail Road to Milford station in 
Caroline County, then to Bowling Green, to the Rappahannock 
River ferry at Port Royal, and on to a signal corps camp near 
the mouth of Mattox Creek on the Virginia side of the Potomac 
River in Westmoreland County. The place of landing on the 
Maryland side depended on destination and circumstances. 
Travelers who used this route were usually landed at Swan Point 
in Charles County. Others were taken up the Wicomico River 
and put ashore in the Chaptico area of St. Mary’s County. With 
variations, the line continued through Chaptico, Charlotte Hall, 
Bryantown, T.B., Surrattsville, and on to Washington. Confed- 
erate sympathizers furnished shelter in “safe 
houses” and provided transportation as 
needed. Southern Maryland was of the Con- 
federacy without being in it. 

Mrs. Slater arrived at the Mattox Creek 
camp about February 2. She was placed in the 
care of Augustus “Gus” Howell, an experi- 
enced Confederate agent. Howell was a 
twenty-seven-year-old Marylander, a former 
tavern keeper in Prince George’s County. He 
had enlisted in the Confederate Army at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, on June 25, 1861, 
and was discharged from the 1st Maryland 
Flying Artillery at Richmond on July 16, 1862. 
The reason given was “disability.” Almost im- 
mediately he became deeply involved in Con- 
federate underground activities in Maryland. 
On October 24, 1862, he was arrested on the 
Potomac River and charged with “.. trans- 
porting rebels from Maryland to join the rebel 
army.” He was released on parole—which he 
promptly violated—and he was again arrested at Upper 
Marlborough, in Prince George’s County, Maryland, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1863. He applied to Colonel Lafayette C. Baker, whose 
detectives had arrested him, to be exchanged for a comparable 
Union prisoner in Confederate hands. Apparently he was ex- 
changed around the end of February, although the record of 
this has not been found. Danger slowed Howell not one whit; 
he continued to be one of the most effective Confederate spies 
along the lower Potomac River. 

At the end of the war, Howell was again in a Union prison 
— the dreaded Old Capitol Prison in Washington. He was called 
to testify at the Lincoln assassination conspiracy trial. Brevet 
Brigadier General Henry Burnett, Assistant Judge Advocate, 
wanted to know about “Mrs. Slater” and pressed Howell for 
answers. He was an uncooperative witness. But he did admit 
that he first met a “Mrs. Slater” in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, “about the first of February, I think.” He testified that he 
took her only across the Potomac River. Actually, he took her 
on to New York City, where they lodged in the European Hotel. 


“Woman on the Brain” 
John Surratt, Surratt House Museum 


She went on to Montreal with the documents for the St. Albans 
raiders. The arrangement was for Howell to wait in Washing- 
ton for Mrs. Slater’s return and then to take her back to Rich- 
mond with dispatches from Canada. 

Howell came back to Washington on February 19 and 
lodged at Mary Surratt’s boarding house at 541 H Street. He 
testified that he remained there for about “two days or two days 
and a half” and that he left “between the 20th and 22d, some- 
where along there.” From other evidence, we know that he left 
for Richmond on February 22, together with Mrs. Slater, 

While Howell was waiting at the Surratt house, he had a 
number of discussions with Louis Wiechmann. The quick- 
eared Wiechmann learned from him that he had left “a Mrs. 
Slater” in New York and that she was going on to Canada with 
Confederate dispatches. Wiechmann talked “secesh” with 
Howell and Howell taught him a simple cipher. Wiechmann 
tried out the cipher on one of Longfellow’s poems. Howell stuck 
close indoors: there was no point in compromising a “safe 
house.” Anyway, Wiechmann seemed safe enough—else why 


Pressed Howell for Information 
Henry Burnett, USAMHI, Carlisle 


should he be permitted to board with Mrs. Surratt? Howell 
would learn better. 

Mrs. Slater arrived in Montreal by train and registered at 
the St. Lawrence Hall at 3 a.m. on February 15. She signed the 
register in a small neat hand, “Mrs. N. Slater, New York.” Will- 
iam Polley from New York registered at the same time but there 
is no proof that he had a connection with her mission. 

The Confederates in Montreal sent one of their trusted 
agents, the Reverend Stephen Cameron, to Richmond on Janu- 
ary 24. Cameron was to secure the military papers for the St. 
Albans raiders. He arrived in Richmond on February I and 
learned that a set of the records had been sent the day before by 
another courier. A duplicate set was made up for him and he 
left for Montreal on February 4, following the route used by 
Mrs. Slater. He arrived in Montreal a few hours before Mrs. 
Slater. It was decided that he would be the one to testify at the 
extradition hearing. Accordingly, he appeared on February 15 
and testified as to how and when he had obtained the docu- 
ments in Richmond and that they had not been out of his pos- 
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session until delivered in court to counsel. 
Judge Smith accepted the papers as evi- 
dence of the military character of the St. 
Albans raid. Later he refused to grant ex- 
tradition under the treaty, and ultimately 
the five men were freed. 

Mrs. Slater did not long remain in 
Montreal; there were urgent dispatches that 
must reach Richmond. In a day or so she 
was on her way back. John H. Surratt was 
delegated to meet her in New York. In one 
of the several rambling confessions he 
made before he was hanged, George 
Atzerodt told how Surratt and Mrs. Slater 
got together in New York: “Surratt was 
made known to her in New York by a sig- 
nal conveyed by a small switch with a waxed 
end and a piece of red ribbon on the butt, 
handled horizontally through the fingers. 
The signal was given on a hotel pavement 
on Broadway.” This sounds like a tall story 
fed to the gullible Atzerodt by Surratt. But 
Surratt did go to New York at the time— 
he told Wiechmann about his visit at the fine home of the 
Booths there—and he did come back with Mrs. Slater. 

Surratt and Mrs. Slater arrived in Washington on the af- 
ternoon of February 22. He secured a horse and buggy (prob- 
ably the one then owned by John Wilkes Booth) and drove up 
about dusk in front of his mother’s boarding house. Mrs. Slater 
was in the buggy with him. Augustus Howell came out, got into 
the buggy with Mrs. Slater, and the two of them drove off, 
headed for the Potomac River at Port Tobacco, Charles County, 
Maryland. 

The arrangement was for George Atzerodt to ride down to 
Port Tobacco and row Howell and Mrs. Slater across the river 
to Mathias Point in Virginia. He could then return the horse 
and buggy to Washington, trailing the extra horse behind. 
Surratt gave Atzerodt a little note to Howard’s livery to enable 
him to get a horse kept there. It was Booth’s horse but Surratt 
had the animal stabled as his own. Atzerodt’s name on the note 
is a scribble and it looks like Azworth: 

Mr. Howard, 

Will please let the bearer Mr. Azworth have my horse 
whenever he wishes to ride also my leggins and gloves 
and oblige. 

Yours, etc. 

Feb. 22d 1865 J. H. Surratt 
541 H St. Bet 6 and 7th Sts. 


AT PORT TOBACCO, HOWELL AND MRS. SLATER fell in 
with another Confederate agent, James Fowle, who was return- 
ing to Virginia. Fowle was the son of an Episcopal clergyman 
and came from Prince William County, Virginia. Atzerodt rowed 
the three of them—Howell, Fowle, and Mrs. Slater—across the 
Potomac River from Goose Creek, a tributary of the Port To- 
bacco River. He landed them safely at Mathias Point. Fowle was 
tracked down in 1866 by Federal detectives and hauled before 
a congressional committee. He was questioned closely about 
the mysterious “Mrs. Slater.” Apparently the committee was in- 
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| pray she may go safely. 
Edwin G. Lee, Notman Photographic 
Archives, Montreal 


Collection of James O. Hall 


Thompson was in deep trouble. 
Jacob Thompson with his granddaughter 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1865. 
tent on proving that Miss Olivia Floyd, a militant Port Tobacco 
secessionist, and Mrs. Slater were one and the same. This con- 
fused Fowle, as can be seen from some of his responses. Also, 
Fowle remembered Gus Howell as Gus “Howard.” Here is how 

a portion of the inquiry went: 

Q. Did you know Miss Olivia Floyd? 

A. I did know her, I think, but I did not know her by that 
name. It was Mrs. Slater but I will not be certain of that. 

Q. Where did she reside? 

A. I think in North Carolina. 

Q. Do you know any lady of that name at Port Tobacco on 
the stage road? 

A. I crossed at Port Tobacco with Atzerodt, the fellow who 
was hung. 

Q. Which way was he going? 

A. He crossed us over from Great Goose Creek to Mathias 

Point. I staid there all night. Gus Howard and Mrs. Slater 

staid until the next day. I left not having time to stay with 

them. 

. Did you know Booth? 

. Lam happy to say that I never knew anything of him or 
about him. 

. Did you know any of the parties engaged in the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln? 

. Only Atzerodt. I met him accidentally trying to cross. The 
keeper of the hotel said this man Atzerodt would put us 
over. Gus Howard and Mrs. Slater went over at the same 
time. I think it was the second or third day of March, 1865. 

. How do you know Mrs. Slater carried dispatches between 
the Confederate States and Canada? 

. She told me so. Besides I knew it from being with her. 

. Who is Gus Howard whom you speak of as being associ- 
ated with Mrs. Slater? 

. He was in the same service with me. 

. At the time you went over with Atzerodt you stated that 
Gus Howard and Mrs. Slater were with you? 
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. Yes, sir. 

. Where were they going? 

. To Richmond. I left them at Mathias Point and they went 
on to Richmond. I saw them there. 

. Do you know where they were going there? 

. I knew they were going with dispatches from Canada. 

. Do you know anything about what these dispatches re- 
lated to? 

. No, sir. We never knew anything about what was in the 
dispatches. 
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FOWLE GIVES THE DATE OF THIS CROSSING with Howell 
and Mrs. Slater as the second or third of March. It must in fact 
have been several days earlier. Howell, in his testimony at the 
conspiracy trial, placed this Potomac River crossing as in Feb- 
ruary. He went on to tell of meeting Mrs. Slater at Richmond in 
February and that “... we came back again together.” 

Howell and Mrs. Slater left Richmond during the first week 
in March for the signal corps camp in Westmoreland County. 
It is not known what was in the dispatches she carried on this 
trip to Montreal. Authorities in Washington later came to sus- 
pect that she was carrying instructions to trigger a Booth plot 
to assassinate President Lincoln. The proof eluded them, as did 
Mrs. Slater. One guess is that the dispatches, whatever else they 
contained, had to do with the transfer of responsibility for Con- 
federate clandestine activities in Canada from Jacob Thomp- 
son to Brigadier General Edwin Lee, who had arrived in 
Montreal on January 24, 1865. Thompson was in deep trouble. 
He was planning to leave in order to avoid possible arrest for 
violating Canadian neutrality. 

So far as is known, Howell did not accompany Mrs. Slater 
all the way to Washington. Somewhere along the line she was 
placed in other hands. She arrived in the city around March 
10-12. Louis Wiechmann said that she came to Mrs. Surratt’s 
boarding house at about 8 p.m., in a buggy “driven by a young 
man.” She talked with Mrs. Surratt who then asked Wiechmann 
to go out and bring in the luggage. He did not get a good look 
at her face; he testified later that she wore a full veil. Wiechmann 
had to give up the bedroom he shared with John Surratt. When 
he came in from work the next afternoon, the lady was gone. 
But she left something in the bedroom to be remembered by: 
Wiechmann found a pair of “dainty slippers.” 

By now, Wiechmann was fairly bursting to learn more 
about this exciting young woman. At the first opportunity, he 
asked John Surratt who she was. He got little that he had not 
previously learned from Howell. Surratt told him that she was 
“Mrs. Slater,” that she came from North Carolina, that she spoke 
French, and that she was carrying Confederate dispatches to 
Canada. Later he asked Mrs. Surratt about her. Mrs. Surratt 
added an additional detail: she said that Mrs. Slater could claim 
French citizenship, if caught, and could appeal to the French 
consul for help. Wiechmann filed all this away and it came gush- 
ing out when the hard-eyed Federal officers turned the screws 
on him to talk. 

After spending the night at Mrs. Surratt’s boarding house, 
where she left Wiechmann to contemplate the “dainty slippers,” 
Mrs. Slater left by train for New York, accompanied by John 
Surratt. In one of his several confessions, George Atzerodt said 
that Surratt borrowed the money from him to make the jour- 


ney. The best evidence is that Mrs. Slater arrived in Montreal 
on March 17, although she did not this time register at the St. 
Lawrence Hall. The date of her arrival in Montreal is apparent 
from an entry in the diary of Edwin Lee. On March 17, he made 
this note: 

St. Patrick’s day. Great procession. At 8 p.m. Col. Thomp- 

son read me his dispatch from Richmond. Extremely in- 

teresting—no news. 

Some response was obviously required, both from Jacob 
Thompson and Lee. In his diary entry for March 2 1, Lee noted 
that he was working on a letter to B. Presumably this was Con- 
federate Secretary of State Judah Benjamin. His diary entry for 
March 22 reads as follows: 

Fixed up & sent off my letter to Mr. B. [Unreadable 
word] helped through McG to get the messenger off. I 
pray she may go safely. 


Atzerodt knew 
Sarah Slater as 
both Kate 
Thompson and 
Kate Brown 


George A. Atzerodt, 
April 27, 1865, aboard 
the Montauk. Atzerodt 
mentioned Mrs. Slater 
in his confessions and 
was obviously 
“smitten” with her. 
Brady collection, 
Library of Congress 


People along the route to Richmond had been alerted in 
advance so that “she” could go safely. Mrs. Slater would have 
arrived in New York from Montreal on March 23. Thus the mys- 
terious “Watson letter” to John Surratt may have been no more 
than a request for him to come to New York and be ready to 
escort Mrs. Slater on to Washington. The letter reads thus: 

New York 
March 19th 1865 

Mr. J. H. Surratt 

Dear Sir: 

I would like to see you on important business if you 

can spare the time to come to New York. Please 

telegraph me immediately on the reception of this 

whether you can come or not & oblige. 

Yours & 
P.S. Address care of R. D. Watson 
Demill & Co - 178 1/2 
Water St. 


The evidence conflicts as to whether Surratt went to New 
York. But there is no doubt about him being with Mrs. Slater in 
front of his mother’s boarding house in Washington on the 
morning of March 25. When Wiechmann came down for break- 
fast (the dining room was on the ground floor) on March 25, 
he looked out and saw John Surratt, Mrs. Surratt, and a lady in 
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a carriage drawn by two horses. They were just leaving. Mrs. 
Surratt told him later that the lady was Mrs. Slater. Wiechmann 
speculated that Mrs. Slater had spent the night in the house, 
although he did not see her inside. 

After leaving 541 H Street, the three drove out to Mrs. 
Surratt’s tavern in Prince George’s County, some ten miles south 
of the Navy Yard bridge. John Lloyd, Mrs. Surratt’s tenant at 
the tavern, saw the lady there. He maintained later that he did 
not know who she was. Lloyd had some disturbing news. Fed- 
eral cavalry from Piscataway had raided the tavern the night 
before. The raid had netted Augustus Howell. The plan had been 
for Howell to wait at the tavern for Mrs. Slater and take her on 
to Richmond with the dispatches from Montreal. Now Howell 
was either in the Old Capitol Prison or on the way there. This is 
shown by the following correspondence: 

Piscataway, March 25th 1865 

Major General Augur 

Sir: 

I have the honor to forward to you A. S. Howell that I 

arrested last night at Sarrattsville and I forward him to 

you in accordance with your order. 
Your most obedient servant 
Sergt. D. Seaton 
Commanding Det. 238 Co. VRC 
Piscataway, Md. 


This note from Sergeant Daniel Seaton was addressed to 
Major General Christopher Columbus Augur, Commander, 
22nd Army Corps, Washington. General Augur sent the pris- 
oner along to his provost marshal, Colonel Timothy Ingraham. 
He indorsed Sergeant Seaton’s note thus: 


Above: The Spotswood Hotel, 
Richmond, at the end of the war. 
Library of Congress 

Right: This picture of the St. Charles 
Hotel was made some years after the 
war. During the war it was operated 
by the Brawner family and known as 
the Brawner Hotel. National Park 
Service print at Ford’s Theater. 
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Col Ingraham will confine this man in the O.C. Prison 
subject my order, charge being in the rebel service & 
blockade runner. 

C. C. Augur 

Maj. Genl. 
Hq. Wash. Dept. 
March 25/65 


It is hard to read Sergeant Seaton’s note to General Augur 
any other way except that he had orders from Washington to 
arrest Howell and knew right where to find him—at Mrs. 
Surratt’s tavern in Prince George’s County. Someone had talked. 
The tavern was being watched. If Seaton had delayed the raid 
until the next morning, he might have bagged the elusive Mrs. 
Slater, dispatches and all. Provided, that is, he did not see a 
shapely ankle rather than an enemy agent. Without Howell, John 
Surratt had a problem. What to do about Mrs. Slater? Fortu- 
nately David Barry was at the tavern that morning. He lived 
nearby and was a frequent tippler. Surratt told Barry that he 
had to drive Mrs. Slater on down to Port Tobacco and see if he 
could find a reliable man to escort her to Richmond. Would 
Barry come with them to Port Tobacco? The idea was that Barry 
would return the team to Washington if Surratt decided to take 
Mrs. Slater on to Richmond himself. Barry agreed. The three 
went on to Port Tobacco and put up for the night in Brawner’s 
old hotel. Mrs. Surratt remained at the tavern and took the af- 
ternoon stage back to Washington, 

The next morning, March 26, Surratt decided to go to Rich- 
mond with Mrs. Slater. Accordingly, he gave Barry a note ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Brooks” (actually Brooke Stabler) at Howard’s 
livery in Washington. The horses mentioned in the note did 
not belong to Surratt. They belonged to John Wilkes Booth. 
And there is the human side: apparently the young Mr. Surratt 
had looked upon the young Mrs. Slater and found her fair. 


March 26th, 1865 
Mr. Brooks: 

As business will detain me for a few days in the 
country, I thought I would send your team back. Mr. 
Barry will deliver it and pay the hire of it. 

If Mr. Booth my friend should want my horses let 
him have them, but no one else. If you should want any 
money on them he will let you have it. I should like to 
have kept the team for several days but it is too expen- 
sive—especially as I have “woman on the brain” and 
may by away for a week or so. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. Harrison Surratt 


Barry’s involvement in 
this episode did not come 
out until he was called to tes- 
tify at the trial of John 
Surratt in 1867. He told a 
straightforward story. The 
tig had been returned to 
Howard’s stable on March 
26. Then he dropped by Mrs. 
Surratt’s to tell her that John 
Surratt had gone to Rich- 
mond. When he arrived, a 


man referred to as “Port Tobacco” (Atzerodt) was just leaving. 
Mrs. Surratt introduced him to her other guest, John Wilkes 
Booth. The prosecution pressed Barry to tell about the lady 
with Surratt. Who was she? He testified that Surratt introduced 
her as “Mrs. Brown” He put her age as “under thirty” and de- 
scribed her: 

She was a rather slim delicate woman. I think she had 

black eyes and dark hair. I do not recollect whether I 

saw her with her bonnet off. I think she wore her veil 

down nearly all the time. 


It did not take John Surratt long to make connections at 
Brawner’s in Port Tobacco. The place was a nest of blockade 
runners. He and Mrs. Slater were put across the river and 
reached Richmond on March 29. The clerk of the Spotswood 
Hotel was called as a witness at Surratt’s trial in 1867. He testi- 
fied that Surratt registered on March 29 as “Henry Sherman.” 
For some reason, nobody bothered to ask the clerk whether 
Surratt was accompanied by a lady. 

Surratt checked with a man he knew, Sergeant Harry 
Brogden, who was on detail in Richmond to Secretary of State 
Benjamin. Until shortly before, Brogden had been in charge of 
the Mattox Creek signal corps camp in Westmoreland County. 
There was indeed something Surratt could do for the Confed- 
eracy. Brogden took him to see L.Q. Washington at the State 
Department. Washington told about this meeting in an inter- 
view with the famous war correspondent, George Alfred 
Townsend. The interview was published on January 5,1867: 

A professional blockade runner, passing under the 

name of Mrs. Howell, came on from New York City 

with cipher dispatches, and expected to be joined by a 

male escort in Washington. He had been detected and 

put in confinement, however, and John Surratt was 
substituted for him. Surratt, going by the Surrattsville 
route, crossed the river and proceeded to Richmond 
where Mr. Washington examined him, and formed the 
opinion that he was unusually mutton-headed for one 
of his role. He was sent back with a letter to Jacob 

Thompson in Canada, “but,” added Mr. Washington, 

“he never knew what was in that letter.” 


Surratt and Mrs. Slater left Richmond together on the 
morning of April 1, just two days before the city fell into Union 
hands, and headed for the signal corps camp in Westmoreland 
County. They arrived in Washington on the Leonardtown stage 
at about 4 p.m. on April 3, a quick trip. 

It is not known where Mrs. Slater lodged that night but it 
is likely that she checked into the Metropolitan Hotel (Brown’s). 
Surratt took a room in this hotel. He paid a visit to his mother’s 
boarding house, secured clean clothing, and exchanged some 
gold for greenbacks with John Holohan, one of the boarders. A 
servant told Surratt that a detective had been there looking for 
him—more evidence that the household had come under sus- 
picion. That evening he and Wiechmann went to an oyster bar 
and parted at the door of the hotel. The next morning, Surratt 
and Mrs. Slater took an early train for New York. 

John Wilkes Booth was out of town when Surratt and Mrs. 
Slater returned on April 3. But Surratt did manage to see George 
Atzerodt, who wanted to know about Booth and what was go- 
ing on. During this conversation, Surratt told Atzerodt about 
his Richmond trip and that Mrs. Slater had come back with 
him. In a garbled confession made on the night before he was 
hanged, Atzerodt talked of Mrs. Slater. He knew her under her 
own name as well as by two other names, Kate Thompson and 
Kate Brown. Here is what he had to say about her: 


Kate Thompson, alias Brown, came from Richmond 
with John Surratt about the time Richmond fell. She 
had come previously with Gustavus Howell, now in 
the Old Capitol Prison. Kate Thompson stopped at 
Mrs. Surratt’s and also at the National and Rinnel 
[Kimmel] Hotels. This woman is about 21 years of age, 
spruce and neat, medium size, black eyes and fair 
complexion, She had a sister in New York, who, it is 
said, was a widow. 


At another point in this confession, Atzerodt spoke of this 
same woman as Mrs, Slater: 

Mrs. Surratt, Mrs. Slater, Maj. Bannon [David Barry], 

and John Surratt left Washington together; they got 

horses at Howard’s. Mrs. S stopped at Surrattsville. 


2) 
SECRETARY BENJAMIN DID HAVE AN URGENT NEED (gee | The last reference to 
to get some instructions to Thompson and Lee in - ore | ae nigel rea 
Montreal. A realist, Benjamin knew that the me Re Ae Reratten ries husband: 
Confederacy was on its last legs. There were ia | ~ EG leap : 7 
large sterling balances in Canada; this money cre, p “, \ RSH enraaaE 
would be useful in England and France—for a", aft ” a eistesgry tiger are ned 
those who could manage to get out of the Con- Mn) yor, % fa Mr pe Chow el ff 
federacy when the crash came. Surratt con- YW Ger: Gs iff Se hi \ Kar fo gi AK 
firmed in a lecture after the war that Benjamin ie a pho 7 xn A a” Ty yur. th : S 
gave him dispatches to Canada dealing with “.. f i bf Z es 2 df, hy 
some money transactions.” Skeptics in Washing- Zz Vat ; 
ton were inclined to another view—that the trans- ho a eres PS a het ta a atl dfs 
action contemplated the shot fired in Ford’s The- ae (er salsa ge ia enlipaa i i Oe 
atre on the night of April 14. A I APES oe pe eal | t Hofpn. 
Brogden was called by the defense to testify at the twee Lol Fee lot aff ‘ye Keven 
1867 trial of John Surratt. He said that he was present in / SD geet, Oi Be” 2 amoer 
Secretary Benjamin’s office on March 31 when Benjamin a a ot SO 7 
gave Surratt ten $20 gold pieces to pay expenses on the te Or, JA AT ae ete 


journey. Brogden was not asked whether a lady was in- 
volved in the mission. 
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John Surratt and Mrs. Slater crossed and Bannon 
[Barry] and Mrs. Surratt came back .... Mrs. Slater 
went with Booth a good deal. She stopped at the 
National Hotel. 


In this confession, Atzerodt seems fascinated by Sarah 
Slater. But there is yet another Atzerodt confession, long 
thought to have been lost or destroyed. It was located in 1977, 
gathering dust among the family papers of William E. Doster, 
Atzerodt’s counsel at the conspiracy trial. The document is 
undoubtedly authentic and it sheds new light on the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. The statement names additional 
people as having been involved in Booth’s operation and it 
further implicates Mary Surratt and Dr. Samuel Mudd. As for 
Kate Brown, true name Sarah Slater, Atzerodt said, “She knew 
all about the affair.” 

The confession came about in this way. After his arrest on 
April 19, Atzerodt expressed a desire to see James L. McPhail, 
civilian provost marshal of Maryland, and his own brother-in- 
law, John L. Smith, who was a detective on McPhail’s staff. With 
the approval of Secretary of War Stanton, these two came over 
from Baltimore on May | and spent two hours (8 p.m. to 10 
p-m.) questioning Atzerodt at the Washington Arsenal prison. 
A statement was taken down, apparently in Smith’s hand. For 
some reason, this lengthy document was not turned over to the 
prosecution or filed with the War Department. 

When McPhail was called as a witness on May 18, Doster 
strongly objected to any testimony from him about a confes- 
sion. In the resulting confusion, very little of it got into evi- 
dence, It seems likely that Doster’s objection arose from the 
fact that he then had the document in his possession and knew 
what was in it. How he got it is open to speculation—perhaps 
it came to him through John L. Smith. In any case, Doster had 
it. It was passed on to descendants when he died on July 2, 1919. 

As this confession relates to Mrs. Slater, here in part is what 
Atzerodt said: 

Kate Thompson or Kate Brown, as she was known by 

both names, put up at the National & was well known 

at Penn. House. She knew all about the affair. Surratt 

went to Rich. with her last March & Gust. Howell made 

a trip with her to the same place. This woman is about 

20 years of age, good looking & well dressed. Black hair 

& eyes, round face .... Young Weightman [Wiechmann] 

at Surratt’s ought to know about this woman. 


After Sarah Slater and John Surratt left Washington for New 
York on the Morning of April 4,1865, the earth simply opened 
up and swallowed her. Federal detectives looked—and they were 
still looking as late as 1867—but they got not so much as a 
whiff. One perplexed Baltimore lady, Mrs. Robert Slater, was 
arrested and grilled. But it all came to nothing. John W. Headley, 
a former Confederate in the Canadian apparatus, made an ef- 
fort to identify her. He wrote of this in his book, Confederate 
Operations in Canada and New York, published in 1906. He in- 
terviewed several of the men who had taken part in the St. 
Albans raid. None could remember the name of the young 
woman who brought the documents from Richmond some 
forty years before. The story he got has the earmarks of mixed 
events dredged up from failing memories. 

So the vital clues as to her identity remained buried in the 
musty files of the Hartford Evening Press and the Hartford Cou- 
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rant. Who would have thought of looking for this lady in Con- 
necticut? But the beginnings of the story were there, waiting to 
be discovered by accident. It took years of research and thou- 
sands of miles of travel to put it together. 

The question boils down to this: what did Sarah Slater have 
to do with the assassination of President Lincoln? We shall never 
be certain. Perhaps the answer turns on whether Booth’s plan 
to capture Lincoln—a plot that turned into murder—was sanc- 
tioned and supported by responsible Confederate officials in 
Richmond and Canada. The traditional view was that the ego- 
centric Booth and his group were self-contained and acted with- 
out direct Confederate help. As the bits and pieces have come 
in and been added up, this view, however, has became impos- 
sible to sustain. Even so, Sarah Slater’s association with this co- 
terie may have been no more than that of a courier using estab- 
lished routes and trusted sources of aid and shelter. Still, there 
is the bumbling George Atzerodt’s statement: “She knew all 
about the affair.” And there the case must rest. For now. 

What happened to Sarah Slater after the war is unknown. 
The last reference to her is found in a pathetic letter written by 
her husband from Arrington, Nelson County, Virginia, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1881, to his brother James, then a clerk in a New York 
City retail store. Rowan Slater had learned that when sorrows 
come, they come not in single spies, but in battalions. He told 
of his small dancing classes in rural communities, of extreme 
poverty, of being lonely and sick. He said that he had not seen 
any of his Salisbury relatives for thirteen years and that he had 
not seen his brother for sixteen years. He complained that the 
Slaters would not answer his letters and considered him “...one 
of the black sheep of a family...” He asked his brother send him 
some good violin strings. Then he mentioned his wife: 

You wrote me that you heard that Nettie was dead. I 

hope she is in a better world. If you have any of the 

particulars about her let me know. Of course placed in 
the situation that I am it is natural that I wish to know 
all, when did she die, where and under what circum- 

stances. Give me all the particulars so far as you know. 


Sarah Antoinette Slater remains a tantalizing footnote to 
the history of the Lincoln assassination. True to form, the place 
and manner of her death are a mystery. 


JAMES O. HALL was an officer in the Criminal Investigation Divi- 
sion of the US Army during World War IL. He is a coauthor of Come 
Retribution, the ground breaking study of the Lincoln assassination, 
and has written and lectured widely on the Civil War. 
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Major General Frederick Steele 
Battles and Leaders 


Colonel James Monroe Williams, 
1st Kansas Colored Volunteers 
Kansas State Historical Society 
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FRONTISPIECE: 

In the background, a view of 
Poison Spring Historic 
Battlefield Site. Photograph by 
A.C. Haralson, courtesy Arkansas 
Department of Parks and Tourism 


INSET: 

An anonymous white officer 
of the 2nd Kansas Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, the regiment 
that avenged the Poison Spring 
Massacre twelve days later 
at the Battle of Jenkins’ Ferry. 
Kansas State Historical Society 


That blue flood surged into 
Camden near dusk on April 15. 
“The awful day of all days— 
the dread event feared for 
years,” local merchant John W. 
Brown scribbled in his diary. 
“About 6 O clock, an enemy 
infuriated by combat & hunger 
came rushing down our main 
street and diverging into the 
cross streets.... Northern 
muskets, swords & bayonets 
glittering with the last rays of 
the setting sun with fierce 
imprecations and hideous 
shouts of exultation.”* 


TEELE, THE COMMANDER 
of the Union Department of Ar- 
kansas and VII Army Corps, 
drew his army from two sources. 
Nine thousand men grouped in two in- 
fantry divisions and one cavalry division 
accompanied Steele when he left Little 
Rock on March 23, 1864. Brigadier Gen- 
eral John M. Thayer had already marched 
from Fort Smith two days earlier with the 
Frontier Division, just under five thou- 
sand troops in two infantry brigades and 
one of cavalry. The two Federal columns 
rendezvoused on the Little Missouri 
River south of Arkadelphia on April 9.4 

Thayer’s 2nd Brigade included the 
Ist and 2nd Kansas Colored Infantry, the 
first black regiments ever committed to 
an active combat role in a major Union 
offensive in Arkansas. That fact infuriated 
Confederate soldiers and civilians alike. 
“Only one thing stirred my Southern 
blood to heat,” admitted a Camden 
housewife, “was when a negro regiment 
passed my home going to fight our own 
dear men.”° 

Steele’s ultimate destination was 
Shreveport, Louisiana, on the Red River, 
where he planned to join a larger Union 
army and a gunboat flotilla under Major 
General Nathaniel P. Banks. Banks 
wanted Steele to assist in an invasion of 
Texas and the seizure of vast supplies of 
cotton for profit-hungry Northern 
speculators. 

Steele’s route south was not an easy 
one. Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, the commander of the Confed- 
eracy’s Trans-Mississippi Department, 
concentrated much of his strength in 
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Louisiana to oppose Banks, but he left six 
thousand cavalry behind to defend 
southern Arkansas. Most of these Rebel 
troopers were well-mounted and armed 
with long-range Enfield and Richmond 
rifle muskets, which enabled them to 
function as potent mounted infantry. 
Beginning on April 2, the Confederates 
subjected Steele’s main column to con- 
stant harassment, contesting river cross- 
ings and pressing his rear guard. “I don’t 
think there was a day passed without 
some one being Shot,” claimed one 
Union infantryman. The Confederates 
continued their hit-and-run tactics even 
after Steele and Thayer united on the 
Little Missouri.® 

Though Steele’s soldiers cursed en- 
emy bushwhacking and muddy roads, the 
most formidable adversary they encoun- 
tered was hunger. The Federals passed 
through a country that had been scoured 
by Confederate foragers since the fall of 
1863. By the time the invaders reached 
Camden, they had been on half-rations 
for three weeks, and they immediately 
searched the city for anything to eat.“The 
soldiers dashed to our doors demanding 
food,” John Brown confided to his diary. 
“T soon handed out all the victuals which 
were on hand, cooked. After dark they 
brook into the smoke house & com- 
menced carrying off as they wanted.” 
Mrs. A.J. Marshall, a schoolteacher, 
watched in horror as blue foot soldiers 
“broke open the smokehouse with one 
blow of the butt-end of their muskets, 
stuck their bayonets through as many 
joints of meat as would stick on them, 
filled seives and boxes with meat, rice, 
sugar, coffee, flour, ete.”” 

While the larders of Camden af- 
forded temporary relief to the famished 
Union troops, Steele faced another prob- 
lem. His future mobility depended on 
providing sufficient forage for the twelve 
thousand horses and mules attached to 
his army. As Captain Charles A. Henry, 
Steele’s chief quartermaster, commented: 
“The difficulty of procuring forage oc- 
casioned great uneasiness, as we were 
without any base of supplies and with an 
active enemy in front.”® 

Fortunately, Captain Henry learned 
that five thousand bushels of corn had 
been stored at some farms sixteen miles 
west of Camden. He quickly assembled a 
forage train of 198 wagons to collect this 
prize, which could be converted into meal 
for Steele’s soldiers or feed for his live- 


stock. With thousands of enemy cavalry 
lurking in the vicinity, Steele called on the 
Frontier Division to furnish a train es- 
cort. General Thayer assigned more than 
six hundred infantry and cavalry to that 
duty—438 officers and men from the Ist 
Kansas Colored Infantry and 197 troop- 
ers in detachments taken from the 2nd, 
6th, and 14th Kansas Cavalry. Thayer also 
sent along thirty-three artillerymen and 
two 10-pound James rifles in Lieutenant 
William W. Haines’ section of the 2nd In- 
dependent Battery, Indiana Light Artil- 
lery. To command the train and escort, 
Thayer chose James M. Williams, the ide- 
alistic colonel of the Ist Kansas Colored. 
A former lawyer, Williams was noted for 
his zeal, energy, and efficiency, and had 
led his regiment to victory in some hotly 
contested actions in Indian Territory. 

Colonel Williams roused his column 
early on Sunday, April 17,and conducted 
it west along the Camden-Washington 
Road. The Federals marched eighteen 
miles and went into camp along White 
Oak Creek, where Williams dispatched 
details to seize any corn found at farms 
and plantations within a six-mile radius. 
Correctly divining Williams’ mission, 
Confederate patrols reached several of 
these places first and burned approxi- 
mately twenty-five hundred bushels. The 
Federals loaded what remained aboard 
141 wagons and reassembled at their 
camp by midnight. 

Williams commenced his homeward 
march at the crack of dawn on April 18. 
As the column plodded toward a rising 
sun, the conscientious colonel split off 
foraging details to fill his empty wagons 
from farms along his route. “There be- 
ing but few wagon loads of corn to be 
found at any one place,” Williams ex- 
plained, “I was obliged to detach portions 
of the command in different directions 
to load the wagons until nearly my whole 
available force was so employed.” These 
side trips and the extra labor weighed 
heavily on the footsore Ist Kansas Col- 
ored Infantry, which had received only 
fifteen hours of rest during the past sev- 
enty-eight. By mid-morning, one hun- 
dred black soldiers were so exhausted 
that their officers considered them unfit 
for duty.” 

Williams proceeded four toilsome 
miles to a point known as “Cross-Roads,” 
where a welcome sight greeted his eyes. 
Following the departure of the forage 
train the previous day, General Thayer 


organized a 501-man relief column un- 
der Captain William M. Duncan to cover 
Williams’ return. Duncan covered twelve 
miles before dark on the seventeenth, 
which allowed him to effect a quick junc- 
tion with Williams the next morning. The 
relief force included 383 officers and men 
from Duncan's own regiment, the 18th 
Iowa Infantry, ninety-three horsemen 
from the 2nd, 6th, and 14th Kansas Cav- 
alry, and a section of two 12-pound 
mountain howitzers manned by one of- 
ficer and twenty-four troopers detached 
from the 6th Kansas Cavalry. Duncan’s 
arrival gave Williams a total force of 
1,169, but many of his cavalrymen would 
deliberately lag behind to loot nearby 
farms,'° 

Keeping the original train escort and 
Duncan’s contingent separate, Williams 
had the newcomers fall in at the rear of 
the column. The Federals proceeded east- 
ward, approaching an area that the locals 
called Poison Spring. A mile down the 
road, the cavalry screening Williams’ ad- 
vance spotted a number of mounted 
Confederate pickets. This by itself was no 
cause for alarm. Duncan’s cavalry had 
skirmished with enemy patrols through- 
out its outward march the previous day. 
Williams’ advance guard spurred forward 
and the pickets gave ground as expected. 
A mile closer to Camden, however, the 
Yankees topped a hill beside the road 
around 10:00 a.m. and sighted a sizeable 
Rebel skirmish line bearing down on 
them. If Colonel Williams intended to 


bring corn to Camden, he would have to 
fight a battle at Poison Spring. 

Those oncoming skirmishers repre- 
sented the lead elements of 3,621 Con- 
federate cavalry and horse artillery who 
were converging on Poison Spring as 
quick as their mounts could carry them. 
The officer responsible for this timely 
concentration was Brigadier General 
John S. Marmaduke, a combative West 
Point graduate. He commanded a Mis- 
souri cavalry division with headquarters 
at Woodlawn, fourteen miles southwest 
of Camden. On the morning of April 17, 
Marmaduke’s scouts brought him word 
of Williams’ foraging expedition. 
Marmaduke wanted to attack, but he had 
only 486 troops on hand in Colonel 
Colton Greene’s understrength brigade 
and Captain S.S. Harris’ four-gun battery. 
Marmaduke immediately requested aid 
from Brigadier General James F. Fagan, 
the commander of an Arkansas cavalry 
division. Fagan generously loaned him 
Brigadier General William L. Cabell’s 
1,200-man brigade, Colonel William A. 
Crawford’s three hundred-man brigade, 
and the four guns of Captain W. M. 
Hughey’s battery. For some undisclosed 
reason, Fagan chose not to accompany 
these units himself, and command of 
them reverted to Cabell. 

Setting out at sunset to intercept 
Williams, Marmaduke rode two miles 
until he met some excited scouts. They 
announced that the Federals had been 
reinforced and now numbered twenty- 
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Field musicians and the color guard from the 57th U.S. Colored 
Infantry, a black regiment raised by the Union Army in 
Arkansas. About half of the 1st Kansas Colored Infantry’s 
enlisted personnel consisted of runaway slaves from Arkansas. 
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five hundred men. Discouraged by the 
grossly exaggerated estimate, Marma- 
duke returned to Woodlawn, but he was 
not willing to let Williams escape. 

At 11:00 p.m., Marmaduke began 
writing a dispatch intended for Major 
General Sterling Price, a fellow Missou- 
rian who headed the Confederate District 
of Arkansas. Marmaduke proposed to set 
out the next day with Cabell, Crawford, 
and Greene to block the Camden-Wash- 
ington Road near Poison Spring. He 
asked that any additional troops Price 
could scrape together join him there by 
8:00 a.m. 

Price liked Marmaduke’s show of 
initiative, and he just happened to have 
another cavalry force bivouacked at 
Woodlawn. Brigadier General Samuel B. 
Maxey’s 1,335-man division had recently 


transferred from Indian Territory. 
Maxey’s toughest brigade consisted of six 
hundred and twenty-five Texans under 
Colonel Charles DeMorse. DeMorse also 
enjoyed the services of Captain W. But- 
ler Krumbhaar’s Texas Battery, with its 
thirty artillerists and four guns. By far the 
most exotic component in the division 
was Colonel Tandy Walker’s 2nd Indian 
Brigade, two Choctaw regiments totaling 
six hundred and eighty men. With their 
war paint, ragged clothing, and hats 
sporting peacock feathers and other 
plumage, the Choctaws looked fierce, but 
their military effectiveness was question- 
able. Many of Walker's troops were white 
men who had joined Indian regiments 
because discipline in such outfits tended 
to be lax.!! 

On the morning of April 18, Price 
directed Maxey to take his division at 
once to Lee’s plantation near Poison 
Spring and join forces with Marmaduke. 
With DeMorse’s Texans in the lead, Max- 
ey moved out at 7:00 a.m. Price also sent 
his personal escort, the three hundred 
troopers of Major Robert C. Wood’s 14th 
Missouri Battalion, to assist Marmaduke. 

The eager Marmaduke was in the 
saddle that morning well before Maxey 
or Wood. He had his Missourians and 
Cabell’s Arkansans in motion by sunrise, 
and he reached the Poison Spring area 
first. Probing west along the Camden- 
Washington Road, he encountered the 
Union advance at 10:00 a.m. As the 
general’s escort drove the Federals from 
a hill on the south side of the road, 
Marmaduke had Cabell dismount most 
of his men and bring them up to join 
Hughey’s Arkansas Battery in holding the 
high ground. The Arkansans formed 
astride the road, with Crawford’s brigade 
to the right, Cabell’s brigade to the left, 
and skirmishers out in front. Cabell 
placed a mounted battalion on each flank 
of this line. Marmaduke bolstered the 
Arkansans’ position by unlimbering Har- 
ris’ Missouri Battery to Crawford’s right, 
but he kept Greene back for the time be- 
ing as a mounted reserve. A little later, he 
positioned the 14th Missouri Battalion 
to Crawford’s right. As an added precau- 
tion, Cabell sent the 2nd Arkansas Cav- 
alry clattering two miles to the rear in case 
any Federals in Camden tried to come to 
Williams’ assistance. !* 

The head of Maxey’s division reached 
the scene just as the Arkansans finished 
deploying. Aware that Maxey was his se- 
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nior in rank, Marmaduke reported to 
him for orders. To his credit, Maxey de- 
clined, saying that the Missourian had set 
the trap and should direct the fight. 

A grateful Marmaduke sketched a 
simple battle plan. He suggested that 
Maxey’s men dismount and attack the 
Federals from the south. Once Maxey was 
warmly engaged and the enemy’s atten- 
tion turned in his direction, Hughey and 
Harris would open fire with their eight 
guns and the two Arkansas brigades 
would sweep in the from the east. 
Greene’s brigade would stand by and sup- 
port either Maxey or Cabell as circum- 
stances dictated. 

When Marmaduke revealed his pres- 
ence at Poison Spring, Colonel Williams 
responded by rushing the original Union 
escort to the front of the forage train. He 
arrayed these troops in a battle line fac- 
ing east—Haines’ two James rifles on the 
road, five companies of the Ist Kansas 
Colored on either side of the artillery, and 
cavalry on the flanks. Captain Duncan 
had his contingent adopt a similar for- 
mation behind the train. Hoping to bait 
the Rebels into showing their full power, 
Williams ordered Haines to throw a few 
shells in Marmaduke’s direction, but this 
challenge elicited only scattered small 
arms fire from Cabell’s skirmishers.'* 

Soon, however, Williams and his of- 
ficers became aware of more Confeder- 
ates approaching from the south. Maxey’s 
division was advancing toward the Fed- 
eral right flank with DeMorse’s Texans on 
the right and Walker’s Choctaws on the 
left. Timber, underbrush, and ravines 
obscured Maxey’s numbers, but these 
same features impeded his progress. “I 
found great difficulty in preserving align- 
ment and connection,” complained Colo- 
nel DeMorse. Krumbhaar’s Texas Battery, 
which brought along no axes, had to call 
for help in getting its guns through a 
patch of saplings.'* 

The discovery of this new threat ne- 
cessitated a hasty redeployment of Union 
forces. Williams began by sending about 
one hundred troopers from the 2nd and 
6th Kansas Cavalry to test Maxey’s 
strength. As the cavalry rode off, Major 
Richard G, Ward, the 1st Kansas Colored’s 
acting commander, arranged his regi- 
ment in an L-shaped line. He left Com- 
panies C, I, D, and F and one James rifle 
facing east, positioned Companies A, B, 
E, and H south of the Camden-Washing- 
ton Road to counter Maxey, and placed 
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Companies G and K in reserve. Haines’ 
second gun supported Ward’s southward- 
facing right wing. Warned by Williams “to 
keep a sharp lookout for a movement 
upon his rear and right flank,” Captain 
Duncan wheeled the 18th Iowa, his 
mountain howitzers, and his cavalry to 
the right to meet the Choctaws compos- 
ing Maxey’s left wing.’ 

Williams’ mounted reconnaissance 
force rode four hundred yards before it 
made contact with Maxey’s labored ad- 
vance. As the Kansans urged their steeds 
across an open field, the bushes in front 
of them suddenly blossomed with the fire 
and smoke of exploding musketry. Dis- 
mounted skirmishers from DeMorse’s 
29th Texas Cavalry hit one Union lieu- 
tenant and possibly emptied a few other 
saddles. The shaken Federals broke to the 
rear, carrying away the stricken officer. 
The blue cavalrymen finally rallied on 
Major Ward’s right wing, and he posted 
them to his right to fill the gap between 
the Ist Kansas Colored and Duncan’s 
command. 

No sooner had Ward completed 
these dispositions than he and his black 
soldiers became the targets of a vicious 
crossfire. One thousand yards to the east, 
the guns of Hughey and Harris spewed a 
barrage of shot and shell aimed at sup- 
pressing Federal efforts to resist Maxey. 
Ensconced on a knoll six to seven hun- 
dred yards from the 1st Kansas Colored, 
Krumbhaar’s four guns added their 
booming voices to the din. Lieutenant 
William M. Stafford, Krumbhaar’s second 
in command, pulled out his watch to note 
the time. It was 12:00 p.m. The Battle of 
Poison Spring had begun.'® 

The three Rebel batteries concen- 
trated their fire on the center of the 1st 
Kansas Colored’s line. Colonel Williams 
characterized the cannonade as “incessant 
and well-directed,” but the former slaves 
he had trained as soldiers endured their 
trial with quiet fortitude. “Although this 
was much the severest artillery fire that 
any of the men had ever before been sub- 
jected to,” Major Ward pointed out, even 
the greenest recruits “were as cool as vet- 
erans and patiently awaited the onset of 
the enemy.” Williams estimated the num- 
ber of Rebel guns at nine, which told him 
he was outnumbered. Nevertheless, he re- 
solved to hold his ground as long as pos- 
sible, certain that General Steele would 
hear the roar of battle and come racing 
to the rescue. It was a misplaced hope.'? 


After about thirty minutes, the Con- 
federate artillery slackened its fire as 
DeMorse’s brigade neared the 1st Kan- 
sas Colored’s right wing. The broken na- 
ture of the ground between DeMorse and 
the black Federals made long-range 
shooting a waste of ammunition, but 
Colonel Williams was undismayed. He al- 
lowed the Texans to close to one hundred 
yards and then had the Ist Kansas Col- 
ored unleash a fusillade of “buck and 
ball.” The Texans raised their rifles in re- 
ply, punctuating their shots with shrill 
Rebel yells. For fifteen minutes, the op- 
posing lines blazed away at each other. 
Many of DeMorse’s men took aim at the 
crew of the James rifle to their front. 
Major Ward later reported that the Tex- 
ans “disabled more than half of the gun- 
ners” during this phase of the battle.’® 

The Ist Kansas Colored was re- 
nowned for fast and deadly shooting, 
however, and its stinging mixture of bul- 
lets and buckshot proved too much for 
DeMorse’s brigade. Lieutenant Stafford, 
who had helped move Krumbhaar’s 
Texas Battery to within three hundred 
yards of the Ist Kansas, recalled that “the 
engagement was brisk, to use the mildest 
term—the fire was extraordinarily heavy, 
and we began to believe the force against 
which we were contending was decidedly 
heavier than was reported.” General 
Marmaduke and other Confederate of- 
ficers present would claim that they en- 
countered two black regiments at Poison 
Spring instead of one—an unintended 
tribute to the fighting prowess of the 1st 
Kansas Colored. 

An abrupt panic seized DeMorse’s 
left and center, and those troops fled to 
the rear. Cool and quick in a crisis, Cap- 
tain Krumbhaar immediately instructed 
his gunners to load with shell and cut 
their fuses to explode at two seconds. 
Then he gave the command to fire by half 
battery. Two guns at a time, Krumbhaar’s 
artillerists hammered the lst Kansas Col- 
ored with devastatingly accurate salvoes. 
Seeing DeMorse’s troopers recoil, the 
Arkansas and Missouri batteries “again 
opened their infernal cross-fires,” as Ma- 
jor Ward put it. DeMorse’s men observed 
the effects of this shelling, and they soon 
heeded the rallying cries shouted by their 
brigade commander and his assistant 
adjutant general, Captain M. L. Bell. 

While the Ist Kansas Colored mauled 
DeMorse’s Texans, Tandy Walker’s Choc- 
taws kept a respectful distance from the 


18th Iowa Infantry, which Captain 
Duncan had posted behind a thickly 
wooded ravine. The Indians hesitated to 
get entangled in that natural obstacle and 
turn themselves into easy targets for the 
Iowans. Colonel Walker offered a lame 
excuse for his inaction. He reported that 
some Union cavalry had gained his left 
flank, but the truth was that the Choc- 
taws’ line overlapped Duncan’s. Despite 
Walker’s passivity, Duncan declined a re- 
quest from Colonel Williams to send four 
infantry companies to reinforce the Ist 
Kansas. The captain replied that he was 
hard pressed and had no men to spare. 

Peering through the smoke pro- 
duced by exploding artillery shells, Ma- 
jor Ward spotted DeMorse’s brigade re- 
forming for a second assault. In response 
to Ward’s plea for more troops, Colonel 
Williams released Companies G and K 
from reserve to bolster the 1st Kansas 
Colored’s right wing. Ward incorporated 
these two companies into his southward- 
facing line just in time to meet DeMorse’s 
next onslaught. The Texans returned to 
the fight in two columns, and Ward could 
hear them “yelling like fiends” to keep up 
their courage. Colonel Williams observed 
that the enemy’s “continuous cheering” 
was so loud “as to drown out even the 
roar of the musketry.” Instead of ceasing 
fire, the three Confederate batteries 
slightly increased their elevation, hurling 
their shells over their own troops to burst 
above the Ist Kansas Colored.!? 

Colonel Williams sat calmly on his 
horse amid the whirr of shrapnel, per- 
mitting the Texans to come well within 
100 yards before he shouted to Ward’s 
reinforced line to open fire. Once again, 
the blacks subjected their assailants to 
repeated doses of buck and ball. The Tex- 
ans plunged into that leaden storm, de- 
termined to drive their attack home. “The 
noise and din of .. . this almost hand-to- 
hand conflict was the loudest and most 
terrific it has been my lot to listen to,” 
Williams recalled. Twice the Union com- 
mander saw a Rebel battleflag fall from 
the hands of a wounded color bearer, but 
each time some brave soul sprang for- 
ward to raise it again.?° 

Several minutes into this ferocious 
musketry duel, one of DeMorse’s regi- 
ments, the 29th Texas Cavalry, edged 
close enough to Ward’s position to rec- 
ognize the opposing regiment. A wave of 
redoubled fury swept the Texan ranks, 
and the men announced their identity by 


shrieking: “You First Kansas Niggers now 
buck to the Twenty-ninth Texas!” These 
two units had met earlier at the Battle of 
Honey Springs in Indian Territory, July 
17, 1863. In a fair, stand-up fight, the Ist 
Kansas outshot the 29th Texas, forcing 
the shaken Confederates to withdraw 
without their colors. Ashamed at having 
been bested by former slaves, the Texans 
burned for revenge.?! 

As in the first attack, the Rebels 
concentrated much of their fire on the 
James rifle from the 2nd Indiana Light 
Battery attached to Major Ward’s right 
wing. Eventually, all but two of the 10- 
pounder’s crew had been hit or were hug- 
ging cover. When Ward pointed that out 
to Colonel Williams, the latter ordered 
the endangered piece to the rear. The 
Confederates noticed the blue artillery- 
men preparing to limber, and a gray col- 
umn bounded forward to prevent the 
gun’s escape. Only the steady bravery of 
one Indiana cannoneer, Private Alonso 
Hinshaw, cheated the Rebels of their 
prize. Working alone, Hinshaw loaded his 
gun with double-canister, inserted a fric- 
tion primer, jerked the lanyard, and 
sprayed the oncoming Texans with a 
withering cone of cast-iron balls, caus- 
ing them to scatter. 

Hinshaw’s parting shot knocked the 
wind out of DeMorse’s attack. Fifteen 
minutes of unrelenting punishment told 
the Texans that they could not budge 
Ward’s quick-shooting blacks. Without 
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abandoning their formations, the Rebels 
sullenly backed away, and their weary 
adversaries soon stopped firing. 

The Ist Kansas Colored had pre- 
vailed a second time, but victory against 
such odds carried a high price. To Colo- 
nel Williams, it looked like half of the 
men in Ward’s right wing were dead or 
wounded, and three of those six compa- 
nies had lost all their officers. The black 
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soldiers had also depleted their ammu- 
nition, and they searched the cartridge 
boxes of slain comrades for a few more 
rounds. Over on the left wing, the 2nd 
Indiana’s other gun had expended all its 
projectiles except solid shot, which was 
of limited use against enemy person- 
nel—especially at close range. Williams 
directed Lieutenant Haines to retire both 
of his James rifles and report to Captain 
Duncan at the rear of the train. 

As Williams fretted over the weak- 
ened state of the 1st Kansas Colored, the 
Confederates brought up reinforcements 
for a third attack. Two sharp repulses had 
shown General Maxey that he required 
more weight to make any headway 
against such stubborn opposition. He 


was also tired of not receiving stronger 
support from the other friendly units on 
the field. Asserting his status as senior 
Confederate commander, Maxey sum- 
moned Greene’s Missouri brigade to fall 
in on DeMorse’s right and strike the 1st 
Kansas Colored’s center during the next 
advance. 

Watching the approach of Greene’s 
Missourians, Colonel Williams knew that 
the Ist Kansas Colored was in no shape 
to beat off another heavy thrust. He 
shouted to Major Ward to hold the Ist 
Kansas in place while he rode to the rear 
to redeploy the 18th Iowa to cover the 
black regiment's retreat. Just as Williams 
applied spurs to his horse, a Confederate 
bullet slammed into the animal, and it 
crumpled to the ground. Major Ward of- 
fered the colonel his own mount, and 
Williams galloped off on his urgent er- 
rand. Before Williams could reposition 
the 18th Iowa, however, a massive gray 
wave swamped the decimated Ist Kansas 
Colored. 

The third Confederate attack at Poi- 
son Spring was a model of tactical coor- 
dination. First, DeMorse’s Texans 
tramped forward to trade volleys with 
Ward's right wing. Minutes later, Greene's 
Missourians threw themselves at the 
Federals. “The left and center were hotly 
pressed,” Greene commented, “when I ad- 
vanced at the double-quick with loud 
cheers, passed the line, delivered several 
well-directed volleys, and charged the 
enemy through burning woods and dense 
smoke.” A grateful Colonel DeMorse tes- 
tified that the Missourians joined the 
fight “in the very moment when most ef- 
fective.” With DeMorse and Greene 
warmly engaged, Maxey sent word to 
General Cabell to drive west along the 
Camden-Washington Road with his Ar- 
kansas division. As Maxey’s battle plan 
came together, he noted happily: “The 
whole line moved forward like a sheet of 
living fire carrying death and destruction 
before it.” 

The Ist Kansas Colored had no hope 
of withstanding the combined power of 
four brigades. The first elements of the 
regiment to give way were the two 
leftmost companies, C and I, stationed 
north of the Camden-Washington Road. 
Lieutenant William C. Gibbons, Ward's 
adjutant, sensed these companies were 
about to be outflanked by Cabell’s Arkan- 
sans and pulled them back to the head of 
the forage train. This move exposed the 
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rest of the Ist Kansas Colored’s left flank 
even as the regiment sustained increas- 
ing pressure all along its front. Major 
Ward ordered the eight companies still 
under his control to retire on the train. 
At the same time, he changed front to the 
left to refuse his vulnerable flank. 

Ward tried to make a stand in front 
of the train, but the momentum had 
shifted to the Confederates. DeMorse’s 
Texans pounced on Ward's right flank 
and raked the Ist Kansas with a telling 
enfilade fire. The Rebels drove the 
Federals through the train with heavy 
loss. As they swirled around clumps of 
fallen blacks, some Arkansans paused to 
see if any were still breathing. “If the 
negro was wounded,” recounted one of 
Cabell’s troopers, “our men would shoot 
him dead as they passed.” Lieutenant 
Stafford of Krumbhaar’s battery wit- 
nessed the same behavior among 
DeMorse’s Texans. “No black prisoners 
were taken,” he recorded in his journal. 
One wounded African American refused 
to die meekly and sank his teeth into a 
Rebel’s calf until someone crushed his 
skull with a rifle butt. Catching glimpses 
of these atrocities, uninjured Ist Kansas 
personnel began leaving the firing line to 
help wounded comrades to the rear, 
which undercut Major Ward’s efforts to 
maintain resistance. Other black soldiers 
lost their nerve entirely and bolted.” 

At length, Ward bade the Ist Kansas 
to quit the train and regroup behind Cap- 
tain Duncan’s 18th Iowa Infantry, which 
had taken shelter among the buildings 
and fences of Lee’s plantation. Williams, 
Ward, and other Ist Kansas officers ral- 
lied a portion of their men and formed a 
ragged line on the 18th Iowa's left, but 
nothing could stem the Rebel tide. Bel- 
lowing “Here’s your mule!” and raising 
cheers for Missouri, Greene’s brigade 
bulled forward and evicted the Federals 
from the plantation grounds. The lowans 
reformed in the thick brush beyond the 
Lee place, but the Missourians charged 
and bludgeoned them back again. This 
scene repeated itself five more times as 
the 18th Iowa would retreat a short dis- 
tance and then turn around to pepper the 
Confederates with musketry. In this way, 
Duncan delayed his opponents for more 
than an hour. The 18th Iowa might have 
been cut off and annihilated had Tandy 
Walker kept a tighter rein on his Choc- 
taws. Rather than pursue the beaten 
Federals, the Indians raced toward the 


abandoned forage wagons in a mad 
scramble for food and plunder. 

While the 18th Iowa bought valuable 
time, Colonel Williams shepherded the 
broken remnants of his command north 
toward the refuge of a swamp. Williams’ 
escape route led over steep hills and deep 
ravines covered with timber. The ground 
was impassable for the Union artillery, 
which was spiked and left behind. At 
Williams’ behest, Lieutenant Richard L. 
Phillips of the 6th Kansas Cavalry threw 
some skittish Union horsemen into line 
in a feeble attempt to shield wounded 
black stragglers. “My men,” Phillips in- 
sisted, “acted as well as men could act 
under the circumstances; for the enemy 
were following the negroes and pouring 
a heavy fire into their ranks.” Riding up a 
hill past the spot where the 2nd Indiana 
Light Battery abandoned its James rifles, 
Lieutenant Gibbons turned to “distinctly 
see the rebels shooting our brave but fa- 
tigued boys.”*4 

Despite the 18th Iowa’s valiant exer- 
tions, the Confederates chased the re- 
treating Federals for two and a half miles. 
The whole Union escort might have been 
killed or captured had not General Maxey 
called a halt to the pursuit in the late af- 
ternoon. Maxey was aware that the 
sounds of the battle could be heard at 
Camden. He did not want any enemy re- 
lief column to plow into him from be- 
hind while his troops were scattered. He 
therefore instructed his subordinates to 
reassemble their units and remove their 
captures to a place of safety. Unimpeded 
by the Rebels, Williams and his surviv- 
ing troops traced a circuitous route back 
to Camden. The swiftest of these fugitives 
reached friendly lines around 8:00 p.m. 

Maxey’s precautions were com- 
mendable but unnecessary. The first 
rumble of artillery fire from Poison 
Spring prompted General Thayer to call 
out what remained of the Frontier 
Division’s cavalry at Camden and have 
the men saddle their horses. Although 
General Steele could hear the firing as 
well, he issued no orders to organize a 
relief column, much to the bafflement of 
his officers. From Fort Smith, the home 
base of the Frontier Division, the dis- 
gusted editor of a Unionist newspaper 
would charge: “We have it from reliable 
sources that Gen. Thayer repeatedly 
asked permission to sally out with his Di- 
vision to cover the retreat of the devoted 
little band, but of no avail.”?5 


Back at the wagon train, the Rebels 
celebrated their triumph with an orgy of 
barbarism. A black soldier feigning death 
listened in silent horror while execution 
squads from the 29th Texas Cavalry 
roamed the battlefield to finish off the Ist 
Kansas Colored’s wounded. As the Tex- 
ans proceeded with their bloody work, 
they chanted a ghastly litany. “Where is 
the First Kansas Nigger now?” some 
would hoot. “All cut to pieces and gone 
to hell by bad management,” others 
would answer. Detailed to drive away the 
captured wagons, troopers from Cabell’s 
division played a sickening game with 
their fallen enemies. Each Arkansan vied 
to see if he could crush the most “nigger 
heads” under his wagon wheels.?° 

The Choctaw brigade, which had 
shown little stomach for combat that day, 
outdid all other Confederate units in the 
post-battle butchery. “The havoc among 
the negroes had been tremendous,” wrote 
Lieutenant Stafford, “over a small portion 
of the field we saw at least 40 dead bod- 
ies lying in all conceivable attitudes, some 
scalped & nearly all stripped by the 
bloodthirsty Choctaws.” “You ought to 
see Indians fight Negroes,” exclaimed Pri- 
vate Charles T. Anderson of the 2nd Ar- 
kansas Cavalry, “kill and scalp them. Let 
me tell you, I never expected to see as 
many dead Negroes again. They were so 
thick you could walk on them.”?” 

The Choctaws’ rage did not abate 
after the African Americans were dead. 
In addition to scalping and stripping, the 
Indians devised novel ways to desecrate 
black corpses. The Washington (Ark.) 
Telegraph, the nearest Confederate news- 
paper to the scene of slaughter, gleefully 
reported the following example of 
“CHOCTAW HUMOR’: “After the battle 
of Poison Springs, the Choctaws buried 
a Yankee in an ordinary grave. For a head- 
stone they put up a stiff negro buried to 
the waist. For a footstone another negro 
reversed out from the waist to the 
heels.”?8 

The Poison Spring Massacre has 
gone down in history as the worst war 
crime ever committed on Arkansas soil. 
It exemplified the Confederate reaction 
to the Union Army’s increasing reliance 
on black soldiers. As products of a slave 
culture, most white Southerners grew up 
believing that African Americans were 
inherently savage and had to be kept in 
bondage to lead orderly and productive 
lives. Remove their shackles, and blacks 


would revert into murderous beasts in- 
tent on slaying all whites regardless of sex 
or age. It was this largely baseless fear that 
caused Southerners to react so wildly 
whenever the North’s abolitionist minor- 
ity condemned their social system. Upon 
Abraham Lincoln’s 1860 election as presi- 
dent on a platform pledged to the con- 
tainment and eventual elimination of sla- 
very, the persisting dread of servile 
insurrection stampeded the Deep South 
into dissolving the Union and seeking in- 
dependence.”? 

Steeped in such values, Confederates 
could not help but regard Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation and his re- 
cruitment of black soldiers as the ulti- 
mate war crime — the inauguration of a 
merciless race war dedicated not merely 
to the destruction of the Southern way 
of life, but to the extermination of the 
South’s white population. Since Little 
Rock’s occupation by Federal forces in 
September 1863, the Washington Tele- 
graph had functioned as the voice of Con- 
federate Arkansas. Its editor, John R. 
Eakin, compared the “crime of Lincoln 
in seducing our slaves into the ranks of 
his army” to “those stupendous wrongs 
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against humanity, shocking to the moral 
sense of the world, like Herod’s massacre 
of the Innocents, or the eve of St. 
Bartholomew.” Because the Federals had 
violated the rules of civilized warfare by 
giving blacks weapons, Eakin argued, in- 
cidents like the Poison Spring Massacre 
were perfectly justified. “It follows 
irresistably,” he declared, “that we cannot 
treat negroes taken in arms as prisoners 
of war, without a destruction of the so- 
cial system for which we contend.” In 
other words, it was better to kill rebel- 
lious slaves, whether they wore Union 


uniforms or not, to prevent other bonds- 
men from following their example. One 
of Cabell’s Arkansans expressed this 
mind set in a letter to his wife: “Our men 
are determined not to take negro pris- 
oners and if all the negroes could have 
seen what occurred today, they would 
stay at home.” These were the same sen- 
timents that inspired Major General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Confederate 
soldiers as they cut down black prison- 
ers taken at Fort Pillow, Tennessee, six 
days before Poison Spring.*” 

Defeat at Poison Spring cost the 
Union Army 301 killed, wounded, and 
missing. More than half of these losses 
belonged to the Ist Kansas Colored In- 
fantry, which suffered 117 killed, but car- 
ried off sixty-five of its wounded, Gen- 
eral Marmaduke reported that 125 white 
Federals were taken prisoner. The Con- 
federates also captured four guns and 198 
wagons, but thirty of the latter had to be 
burned because not enough draft animals 
were left alive to pull them off the battle- 
field. For Frederick Steele’s army at Cam- 
den, the loss of the forage train meant 
prolonged hunger. The setback also un- 
derlined the danger of operating so deep 
in hostile territory without sufficient lo- 
gistical support. Confederate casualty 
reports were incomplete, but Maxey es- 
timated his total losses at fewer than 145. 

The Federal forces caught at Poison 
Spring operated under debilitating 
handicaps. In addition to being outnum- 
bered by a wide margin, Colonel Will- 
iams did not have enough time to orga- 
nize his original escort and Captain 
Duncan’s relief column into a cohesive 
team. Early in the battle, well before the 
18th Iowa Infantry faced any significant 
pressure, Duncan curtly refused a request 
from Williams to move four companies 
to the head of the train to reinforce the 
Ist Kansas Colored. The Iowans subse- 
quently redeemed themselves with their 
tenacious, rearguard performance in coy- 
ering Williams’ retreat, but the same can- 
not be said of the Union cavalry. Wher- 
ever the action heated up, the blue 
troopers would drift away from the fir- 
ing line. By the time of the third Confed- 
erate assault, which cracked the Ist Kan- 
sas Colored, the cavalry units deployed 
between the black regiment and the 18th 
lowa seem to have abandoned their posts 
completely, presenting DeMorse’s Texans 
with an easy opportunity to enfilade 
Major Ward's right flank. 
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Although not every component in 
Colonel Williams’ escort fought with the 
same spirit as the Ist Kansas Colored, the 
blame for the Poison Spring disaster be- 
longed primarily to General Steele. The 
Union commander displayed sheer reck- 
lessness in sending such a vulnerable de- 
tachment so far from his main body, es- 
pecially since he knew he faced an 
aggressive and highly mobile foe. On the 
Confederate side, General Marmaduke 
deserves high marks for mobilizing a 
force large enough to exploit Steele’s mis- 
take, but he failed to handle his brigades 
properly once battle was joined. Victory 
hung in the balance until General Maxey 
took charge and coordinated the final 
Rebel assault. 

The main legacy of Poison Spring 
was the addition of an ugly dimension 
to the Civil War in Arkansas. In keeping 
with the prevailing racial prejudices of 
the day, many of Steele’s white soldiers 
exhibited a callous disregard for the mur- 
der of their black comrades. Others were 
outraged by the atrocities at Poison 
Spring. “I want no [Confederate] prison- 
ers,” stormed Corporal Charles O. Musser 
of the 29th Iowa Infantry. “If they [the 
Confederates] raise the Black flag, we can 
fight under it. ... I say give the rebbels no 
quarter, and the feeling is the same 
throughout the army in the west. we will 
retaliate.”*! 

If there was one Union unit at 
Camden that subscribed unanimously to 
these sentiments, it had to be Steele’s 
other black regiment, the 2nd Kansas 
Colored Infantry. On the evening of April 
19, Colonel Samuel J. Crawford, the 2nd’s 
no-nonsense commander, summoned 
his officers to a meeting to discuss the 
Poison Spring Massacre. With cold- 
blooded deliberateness, that assemblage 
solemnly swore that “the regiment would 
take no prisoners so long as the Rebels 
continued to murder our men.” The 2nd 
Kansas Colored soon found an opportu- 
nity to redeem that merciless pledge. 

Shortly after General Steele captured 
Camden, his intelligence sources began 
advising him that General Banks had 
been defeated on the Red River and was 
in full retreat. Two couriers from Banks, 
who reached Steele on April 18 and 22, 
respectively, confirmed these disturbing 
reports. Steele received another blow on 
the twenty-second when he learned that 
General Edmund Kirby Smith, the com- 
mander of the Confederacy’s Trans-Mis- 


sissippi Department, had arrived near 
Camden with eight thousand infantry. 
These three divisions were fresh from 
their recent victory in Louisiana and 
spoiling for a fight. That same day, Briga- 
dier General James F. Fagan organized 
four thousand Rebel horsemen into a 
strike force to cut Steele’s communica- 
tions between Camden and the Arkan- 
sas River. Fagan drew blood on April 25 
at Marks’ Mills, where he captured a 240- 
wagon Union train and annihilated the 
reinforced brigade that Steele had de- 
tailed to escort it to Pine Bluff. Rather 
than let his army be trapped south of the 
Ouachita River, Steele quietly evacuated 
Camden on the evening of April 26 and 
headed back to Little Rock. 

Kirby Smith overtook the fleeing 
Federals on April 30 at Jenkins’ Ferry af- 
ter they got bogged down in the flooded 
bottoms fringing the south side of the 
Saline River. While Steele’s cavalry, artil- 
lery, and other impedimenta sloshed 
through two muddy miles to cross a hast- 
ily constructed pontoon bridge, his in- 
fantry turned around to hold Kirby 
Smith at bay. The 2nd Kansas Colored 
gladly took its place in the battle line, and 
as an Arkansas brigade came within 
range, Colonel Crawford shouted to his 
660 black soldiers, “Aim low, and give 
them hell.”*? 

Well into the battle, a section from 
Captain Samuel T. Ruffner’s Missouri 
Battery unlimbered a pair of field pieces 
opposite the 2nd Kansas Colored. 
Crawford was not the kind of officer to 
sit still and watch his regiment get 
pounded to bits. Instead, he ordered a 
charge. Closely supported by the 29th 
lowa Infantry, the 2nd Kansas Colored 
immobilized the enemy guns with a vol- 
ley that killed most of their battery 
horses. A second volley scattered the 
section’s infantry supports. Then the 2nd 
Kansas leveled its bayonets and raced for- 
ward, the men shouting, “Poison 
Springs!” The blacks overran their objec- 
tive in a matter of seconds, plunging their 
bayonets into every Confederate they 
could catch, including three artillerists 
who tried to surrender.*? 

Sweeping into the battery position 
hard on the heels of the 2nd Kansas, the 
29th Iowa Infantry beheld some grisly in- 
cidents. As Private Milton P. Chambers 
of the 29th revealed: “One of our boys 
seen a little negro pounding a wounded 
reb in the head with the but of his gun 


and asked him what he was doing. the CF Sere 
negro replied he is not dead yet!” Only 
the intervention of several other Iowans 
prevented the frenzied blacks from slay- 
ing Lieutenant John O. Lockhart, the 
commander of the captured section, and 
his five remaining gunners. “The negroes 
want to kill every wounded reb they come 
to,” Chambers added, “and will do it too 
if we did not watch them.”*4 

Throwing his divisions into action 
piecemeal, Kirby Smith doomed 1,000 of 
his seasoned veterans to death and 
wounds in a series of fierce but unimagi- 
native frontal assaults against the un- 
yielding Union infantry. Checked and 
battered, the Confederates drew back to 
rest and reform and the scene of carnage 
grew quiet. Steele took advantage of this 
lull to pull his foot soldiers across the 
Saline River, leaving the 2nd Kansas Col- 
ored behind to cover the withdrawal of 
his white regiments. During the two 
hours that the 2nd Kansas lingered south 
of the Saline, Colonel Crawford dis- 
patched details “all along where our lines 
had stood to pick up such of our 
wounded as might have been over- 
looked.” A number of black soldiers could 
not resist the temptation to interrupt 
their errands of mercy to seek additional 
revenge for Poison Spring. A few crept as 
close as they dared to enemy units to fire 
some farewell shots. Others turned their 
attention to the wounded Confederates 
who lay near Union lines.*° 

Hours earlier, a bullet had hit Pri- 
vate John H. Lewis of the 18th Texas In- 
fantry in the leg, rendering him unable 
to walk. He took shelter behind a tree 
stump and waited for the battle to play 
itself out. “After a while the firing ceased,” 
he related, “and our army was gone. Soon 
I looked around and saw some black 
negroes cutting our wounded boys’ 
throats, and I thought my time would 
come next.” The adrenalin rush produced 
by that terrifying discovery restored the 
use of Lewis’ wounded leg, and he limped 
hurriedly to safety.*° 

Once the 2nd Kansas Colored finally 
crossed the Saline River, the Confeder- 
ates took possession of the battlefield. In 
numerous spots, they came across evi- 
dence of the horrors witnessed by Private 
Lewis. “The negros killed some of our 
Wounded,” James McCall Dawson of the 
34th Arkansas Infantry disclosed in a let- 
ter home. Assistant Surgeon Junius N. 
Bragg of the 33rd Arkansas Infantry 
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Three white officers of the 
2nd Kansas Colored Infantry, the 
regiment that swore to take no 
Confederate prisoners in retaliation 
for the Poison Spring Massacre, 
(left to right) Lieutenant John J. 
Bertholf (the regimental adjutant), 
Captain J.C. Ball, and Captain 
Edwin C. McFarland. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Brigadier General James F. Fagan 
loaned Brigadier General John S. 
Marmaduke two brigades from his 
Arkansas cavalry division to inter- 
cept the Federals at Poison Spring. 
UALR Archives 
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Surgeon William L. Nicholson 
Photograph by JoAnna McDonald, 
US Army Military History Institute 
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wrote his wife that A. J. Williams, the 
regiment’s acting sergeant major, “had his 
throat cut by a negro” and lived long 
enough to tell the tale. David S. Williams, 
the 33rd’s senior surgeon and A. J.’s 
brother, provided more details on this 
case and those of other atrocity victims: 
“We found that many of our wounded 
had been mutilated in many ways. Some 
with ears cut off, throats cut, knife stabs, 
etc. My brother . .. was shot through the 
body, had his throat cut through the 
windpipe and lived several days. I saw 
several who were treated in the same way. 
One officer . .. wrote on a bit of paper 
that his lower jaw and tongue were shot 
off after the battle was over or during the 
falling back as referred to above.” Another 
Confederate surgeon, Edward W. Cade of 
Colonel Horace Randal’s Texas brigade, 
grimly informed his wife: “Our com- 
mand fell back, and when they again ad- 
vanced they found several of our 
wounded who had their throats cut from 
ear to ear by the Negroes.”*” 

Colonel Crawford marched away 
from Jenkins’ Ferry certain that the re- 
prisals committed by the 2nd Kansas 
Colored had taught the Rebels to stop 
murdering black prisoners. He was 
wrong. The Federals left 150 soldiers too 
badly hurt to be moved at an over- 
crowded field hospital at Jenkins’ Ferry. 
Nine of them were enlisted men from the 
2nd Kansas Colored. Just as the sun be- 
gan to set, some Confederate cavalry rode 
up to the hospital and began robbing the 
Federal dead and wounded. Surgeon Wil- 
liam L. Nicholson of the 29th Iowa had 


volunteered to remain with his stricken 
countrymen, and he later testified: “One 
[Rebel], dressed as an officer, drew his re- 
volver and shot three wounded ‘niggers’ 
who lay in the yard.” Nicholson narrowly 
escaped taking a bullet himself when he 
loudly protested “this brutal violation of 
the hospital flag.” Two weeks later, the 
Confederates moved Nicholson and the 
six surviving 2nd Kansas men to a more 
permanent hospital at Princeton, Arkan- 
sas. The blacks were quartered in a small 
storehouse apart from the wounded white 
Federals. “They had not been long depos- 
ited” Nicholson recalled, “when I heard 
shooting and some one remarked “The 
niggers are catching it?” Glancing at the 
storeroom, the surgeon saw a Confeder- 
ate soldier emerge with a smoking re- 
volver in each hand. “I went over at once,” 
Nicholson wrote, “and found all the poor 
negroes shot through the head.”** 

The heartless events that transpired 

at Poison Spring, Jenkins’ Ferry, and 
Princeton haunted the participants of the 
Camden Campaign in the months that 
followed. Both Union and Confederate 
soldiers in Arkansas had violated the 
bounds of civilized warfare, and a sensi- 
tive handful feared that the struggle would 
sink to even deeper levels of savagery. “It 
looks hard,” admitted Private Chambers, 
“but the rebs cannot blame the negroes 
when they are guilty of the same trick.” 
Two weeks after Steele returned to Little 
Rock, one of his officers, Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Blain of the 40th Iowa Infantry, com- 
posed this chilling epitaph for the cam- 
paign: “It would not surprise me in the 
least if this war would ultimately be one 
of extermination. Its tendencies are in that 
direction now.”*? 
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HE WORE DUST-COVERED CLOTHES, 
characteristically gray, and a brown 
slouch hat. It had been stiflingly hot, 
and after three days on the Virginia 
backroads, he guided his horse past 
the charred ruins of the Virginia 
Military Institute and into the modest 
commercial center of Lexington. 
Citizens busying themselves with their 
afternoon duties called out in recog- 
nition when they saw man and animal 
trot by. He responded simply by 
waving his hat. When he stopped 
before the Lexington Hotel, a group of 
nonplused Confederate veterans 
stepped forward to steady the horse 
and help the rider down. As a crowd 
gathered to get a closer look, a young 
boy circled the horse and plucked 
some souvenir tail-hairs. Then a 
representative of Washington College 
galloped up to inform the traveler that 
a room was ready for him at one of the 
trustees’ homes. The rider dutifully 
remounted and followed the guide to 
his new residence. 

For the next few days, the new ar- 
rival met with the college board mem- 
bers and examined the campus. Osten- 
tatious plans for his installation as the 
facility’s president he firmly quashed, 
opting instead for a simple ceremony. 
Finally, on October 2, 1865, dressed in a 
gray uniform stripped of military accou- 
terments, Robert E. Lee took a solemn 
oath to serve as the president of Wash- 
ington College. Six months earlier as the 
commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia he had guided his reeling col- 
umns west from Petersburg and Rich- 
mond on the road to Appomattox. Now 
he had decided to take up the cause of 
education, and he drew his line among 
the war-ravaged buildings of a bankrupt, 
up-country college. 

People all over the South were 
shocked that Lee had aligned himself 
with what they considered to be a sec- 
ond-tier educational organization, but 
Washington College had offered him an 
honest job and he felt almost compelled 
to accept. He told a friend that Provi- 
dence had opened this door to him, al- 
lowing him to teach Southern youth 
while helping to restore peace and har- 
mony. He would write, “It is particularly 
incumbent upon those charged with the 
instruction of the young to set them an 
example of submission to authority.” 


Having accepted the recent war's results, 
counseling such submission was exactly 
what he planned to do.' 

After forty years in service to the 
United States and another four years 
campaigning for the Confederacy, Rob- 
ert E. Lee finally had found home. 


N HINDSIGHT, Lee’s road to Lexington 

appears almost pre-ordained. Soon 

after he surrendered his army to 

Ulysses S. Grant, the Confederacy’s 
ranking general retired to a residence in 
Richmond. But in the blasted ruins of 
Virginia’s capital, Lee found no rest. He 
was weary and careworn, and the oppres- 
sive emotions of the war-torn city made 
the general long for the simplicity of 
country life. An endless line of callers 
forced his reunited family to shield him 
from intrusion. He only found solace in 
late night walks through the city’s de- 
serted streets with his youngest daugh- 
ter Mildred— “Life” as he called her. And 
even as the Confederacy lingered on, 
Robert E. Lee advised his former charges 
to “go home, all you boys who fought 
with me, and help build up the shattered 
fortunes of our old state.” 

In June, the general determined to 
apply for his reinstatement as a citizen 
of the United States, a move many South- 
erners found distressing. This he did 
knowing full well that a federal grand jury 
had just indicted him for treason, a 
charge he chose virtually to ignore. By the 
end of the month, Lee decided to take up 
the offer of family friend Elizabeth 
Randolph Cocke and repair to a small 
farmhouse on the Cocke estate some 
fifty-five miles west of Richmond. There 
the Lees tried to adjust to the rough- 
hewn existence of the soil while Lee him- 
self toyed with writing a history of the 
war. But in mid-August, a stranger ar- 
rived with a proposition that would 
change the general’s fortunes. Represent- 
ing the Board of Trustees of Washing- 
ton College in Lexington, Virginia, Judge 
John Brockenbrough offered Lee the 
institution’s presidency for the yearly 
sum of $1,500. Lee had rejected a num- 
ber of offers for much more money, 
mostly because they entailed little more 
than the use of the Lee name. But this 
seemed different, a chance to help his 
beloved Virginia rebuild by educating 
her youth. After a short period of reflec- 
tion, Lee humbly took up the offer. 
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Such a pairing could easily have been 
regarded a long shot for both Lee and the 
college. Lee was a military lifer, born and 
bred on regimen and discipline, and the 
college was essentially bankrupt, forced 
to borrow money to purchase Judge 
Brockenbrough’s suit when he journeyed 
to make Lee the initial offer. The setting 
proved unappealing; Lee loved the 
mountains but thought that man had 
done little with the town of Lexington. 
Even the home that had been promised 
was found uninhabitable, forcing Lee to 
postpone his family’s relocation. But the 
general went to work “with wonderful 
energy” and quickly developed an open, 
almost fatherly relationship with student 
and teacher alike. Of the new president, 
one impressed teacher recalled, “He au- 
dited every account; he presided at every 
faculty meeting; studied and signed ev- 
ery report.” For their part, the trustees 
couldn’t have been happier. Only fifty 
students had enrolled for the fall classes 
when news of Lee’s acceptance of the 
presidency swept the South. Almost im- 
mediately that number tripled.’ 

Typical was the experience of two 
quaking brothers who had arrived from 
Tennessee and gingerly approached Lee’s 
office for freshman orientation, Expect- 


Courtesy David J. Eicher 


ing the “great warrior” of international 
fame, they found instead a man of “quiet, 
gentlemanly dignity that was so natural 
and easy and kind that the feeling of awe 
left [us] at the threshold of his door.” 
When asked by the young men for a copy 
of the college's rules, Lee surprised both 
by saying, “We have no printed rules. We 
have but one rule here and it is that ev- 
ery student must be a gentlemen.” One 
of the boys left confused. He had expected 
a military chieftain but found a man of 
“almost motherly” bearing. Later the 
young man realized at least part of the 
reason for the dissonance: “It looked ... 
as if [Lee] was bearing the grief of his 
whole people.”* 

Oldest son Custis also had relocated 
to Lexington, having taken a job as an 
instructor at nearby Virginia Military In- 
stitute. As their schedules permitted, fa- 
ther and son dined together, but on one 
particularly important day, Custis’ class 
load prevented him from accompanying 
the general to an eagerly anticipated re- 
union. On December 2, Lee guided Trav- 
eller down to the Lexington riverfront 
and there greeted his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter Mildred, and son Robert. The trio had 
arrived on a James River canal-boat to 
take up residence at the renovated presi- 


dential home, and Robert E. Lee appeared 
to all as “bright and even gay.” He now 
had a home of his own, an occupation 
he deemed of high admiralty, and the 
company of much of his beloved family. 
As young Rob recalled, “It was not the 
little farm in the quiet country for which 
he had so longed, [but] it was very near 
to it, and it gave rest to himself and those 
he loved most dearly.” ° 

Even as the Lees settled in to their 
new surroundings, the reconstruction of 
the South took a partisan turn. New elec- 
tions returned a number of Confederates 
to Washington D.C. where Thaddeus 
Stevens and the Radical Republicans re- 
acted posthaste to send them home. A 
committee dominated by the fire-eaters 
was called to investigate the state of af- 
fairs in the former Confederacy, and one 
of the first witnesses summoned was 
Robert E. Lee. 

The general arrived in the capital on 
February 16, 1866, and reported to the 
committee the next day. For two hours 
witness and examiners dueled over a va- 
riety of heated topics. Lee claimed that 
attempts to give Freedmen the right to 
vote would “excite unfriendly relations,” 
but he firmly stated that there was no talk 
in the South of renewing the war—“I 


Lee appeared to all as “bright and even gay.” 
He now had a home of his own . . . . “and it gave rest to himself 
and those he loved most dearly.” 


Opposite: Mathew Brady photographed Lee on the porch of his Richmond home following the surender at 
Appomattox, National Archives. Above: The Lee family moved into the new president's house at Washington 
College in the spring of 1869. |t had three verandahs that enabled Mary Custis Lee to move about in her 
wheelchair on three sides of the structure. Lee also had a brick stable built beside the house for Traveller. 
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have not heard the matter even dis- 
cussed.” In one telling exchange, Lee gave 
his most reasoned response for turning 
his back on the United States: “The act 
of Virginia, in withdrawing from the 
United States, carried me along as a citi- 
zen of Virginia, and that her laws and acts 
were binding on me.” However, for Lee 
the fratricidal strife easily could have been 
avoided had “forbearance and wisdom 
been practiced on both sides.” With this 
condemnation of the radicals both North 
and South, Lee departed.° 

Back in Lexington, the general re- 
turned to his routine, which included a 
daily afternoon ride on his war-horse, 
Traveller. At home, Mildred and Agnes 
did their best to fit into this new, unfa- 
miliar social terrain, but oldest daughter 
Mary spent most of her time visiting out- 
of-town relatives and friends. Still, the 
power of Robert E. Lee’s singular pres- 
ence continued to make itself felt. In May, 
the local sheriff had apprehended a 
horsethief, and the mountainfolk gath- 
ered in front of the jail to demand sum- 
mary justice, As the scene turned succes- 
sively uglier, the general suddenly 
appeared, striding from one angry group 
to another and begging his townsmen to 
let the law take its course. As one witness 
noted, “They could not do a deed of law- 
less violence in the presence of ‘Marse 
Robert.” The quieted crowd dispersed, 7 

Lee’s first year as college president 
proved to be remarkably successful. The 
institution took in over $100,000, with 
most of it attributable to Lee’s relation- 
ship with the school. The grateful board 
doubled Lee’s salary and promised to 
build him and his family a new home. 
Even more remarkable was the general’s 
commitment to reconciliation. He had 
applied for amnesty and counseled oth- 
ers to do the same, believing “it to be the 


Above: The president's house at Washington Col- 
lege was the Lee family home from 1865 to 1869 
(Stonewall Jackson and his family had inhabited the 
house from 1853 to 1857), courtesy David J. Eicher 
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duty of every one to unite in the restora- 
tion of the country, and the re-establish- 
ment of peace and harmony.” Despite his 
own interest that a true history of the war 
be written, he remained adamantly op- 
posed to showy tributes to the Confed- 
eracy. A lady once showed Lee a tree that 
had been severely maimed by Federal 
cannon fire. The general took one look 
at the gnarled specimen and said, “Cut it 
down, my dear Madam, and forget it.” * 

September of 1866 found the college 
continuing its robust growth, Three hun- 
dred students had enrolled for the new 
year, and more arrived daily. Contribu- 
tions from all over the country flowed 
into the school’s coffers. In addition to 
his academic duties, Lee oversaw the 
campus’s physical improvements. Telling 
was his order to plant new trees in a hap- 
hazard manner as “Nature never plants 
trees in rows.” He also instituted the very 
non-military policy of making morning 
vespers voluntary. Little by little, Robert 
E. Lee was adopting a resolutely civilian 
approach to his new life.” 

In January of 1867, the investigation 
into Andrew Johnson’s impeachment 
began. Spurred primarily by his soft 
policy toward the South, the investiga- 
tion was followed in March by the pas- 
sage of the first of the Reconstruction 
Acts. The South promptly exploded in a 
bitter howl. Wheel-chair bound by a va- 
riety of ailments, Mary Lee railed like 
many against “the scum” who wielded 
such tyrannical authority, but Robert E. 
Lee publicly voiced no such bitterness. Al- 
though he viewed the acts as onerous, he 
continued to advise Southerners to “at- 
tend the polls and endeavor to elect the 
best possible men.” Once, when he heard 
a widow denouncing the Congress, Lee 
replied, “Madam, do not train up your 
children in hostility to the government 
of the United States. Remember, we are 
one country now. Dismiss from your 
mind all sectional feeling, and bring them 
up to be Americans.”!” 

VMI and Washington College often 
participated in joint exercises that in- 
volved the combined faculty and student 
bodies marching in procession to a mili- 
tary drumbeat. Many noticed that the 
general seemed to make a point of 
marching out of step. They might have 
easily dismissed the action, but Washing- 
ton faculty member Milton Humphreys 
soon learned a powerful truth. Humph- 


Made in 1866, this cartes-de-visite shows 

Lee and his Washington College faculty. 
Courtesy the Leyburn Library, Washington 
and Lee University 


reys was a former Confederate soldier, 
and as a student the year before, he had 
aroused Lee’s ire by referring to “time lost 
in the army.” But now, as Lee’s second 
year at the college was coming to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, the general stunned 
the teacher by admitting, “The great mis- 
take of my life was taking a military edu- 


cation.”!! 


HAT SUMMER, ROBERT E. LEE 

took some deserved time off, He 

and Mildred went on a short trip 

that brought them to the spectacu- 

lar overlook at the Peaks of Otter. The 

view was sublime, but Mildred recalled 

that “Papa spoke but a few words, and 

seemed very sad.” Then, in July, the Lees 

repaired to White Sulphur Springs to take 

in the waters and join in the resurrection 

of the South’s summer social swirl. A few 

Northerners had also come to the im- 

pressive mountain resort, but when the 

general and his party entered the dining 

hall for the first time, all five hundred 
guests instinctively rose. '? 

Northern presence at the resort had 
created a tension of no small degree, just 
the sort of thing Lee had hoped to avoid. 
One young woman felt the brunt of the 
uneasiness, a West Virginian whose father 
had been a Unionist during the war. The 
Southern women “would have none of 
her,” and the wary menfolk kept their dis- 
tance. Lee, however, observed the ill-feel- 
ings and went out of his way to escort 
the young beauty ona series of introduc- 
tions. The ice being broken, she soon be- 
came “the belle of the season.”? 

One evening soon thereafter, Lee 
noticed the same cool reception being 
afforded Pennsylvania's war-time gover- 
nor Andrew Curtin and his party. Lee 
tried to enlist some of his young female 
acquaintances to accompany him to the 
Northerners’ table. All but one, Christ- 
iana Bond, resisted. As Lee led her across 
the ballroom, he paused to bemoan the 
“unreasoning resentment and bitterness 
in the young people of the South.” He 
added that “it is unworthy of them as 
women, especially Christian women, to 
cherish feelings of resentment against the 
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“If you ever again presume 
to speak disrespectfully of 
General Grant in my 
presence, either you or | 
will sever his connection 
with this university.” 

—Robert E. Lee 


North.” When they reached Curtin’s table, 
the Northerners rose to greet Christiana 
and her escort.'# 

Toward the end of the season, a ru- 
mor circulated that General Ulysses 
Grant would be arriving at the resort with 
his wife, One of the younger women de- 
cided that this would be the straw that 
broke Lee’s back and cheekily asked him 
how he would react to such a visit. Lee 
firmly replied that he would show him 
all the courtesy “due from one gentleman 
to another, and try to do everything... to 
make his stay... agreeable.” Recognizing 
the depth of the general’s commitment 
to reconciliation, Christiana Bond later 
recalled, “His whole soul was engaged in 
the work of reconstruction, and he lost 
no opportunity to promote it socially.”!° 

At the end of his time at White Sul- 
phur, Lee grew sick. The attack put him 
in bed for two weeks and prevented him 
from arriving home in time to prepare 
for the fall sessions at the college. He was 
cheered however by the announcement 
of son Rooney’s marriage to Tabb Bolling 
of Petersburg. With his health somewhat 
on the mend, Lee decided to attend the 
wedding, although the thought of seeing 
Petersburg—the site of the awful siege 


that ended the war—was singularly un- 
appealing. Added to his misgivings was a 
summons to appear in Richmond at a 
Federal Circuit Court that was gathering 
evidence for the treason trial of Jefferson 
Davis. At the end of November, Lee and 
Custis headed east. 

The general visited with Davis on 
November 25 and found the former Con- 
federate president “quite cheerful.” The 
hearing itself, held on the 27th, proved 
to be a monotonous reading into evi- 
dence of Lee’s Confederate military 
record. The next day, Lee and Custis 
boarded a train for the quick trip to Pe- 
tersburg. Lee remained pensive about 
revisiting the scene of the war’s last trag- 
edy. However, when the general de- 
trained, a vast crowd that had assembled 
to greet him exploded with cheers as a 
band struck up a rousing rendition of 
“Dixie.” The frenzy would continue un- 
abated. Everywhere he went, swarms of 
Petersburg’s citizens pressed close to get 
a glimpse of the man who had become 
the living embodiment of their fallen 
Confederacy. The city was vibrant, and 
the wedding proved a great success. As 
his stay wound down, Lee relievedly 
wrote to his wife, “Our son was married 
last night and shone in his happiness... 
The church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and the streets thronged.” '° 

Indeed, Lee’s visit to Petersburg did 
much to allay his fears for the South. The 
city had experienced a rebirth, and Lee 
was thrilled with the changes. Unfortu- 
nately, at the same time the South was 
emerging from the war’s horrors, the 
general’s health was on the decline. Ob- 
servers commented on his rapid aging, 
brought about no doubt by heart trouble 
that had surfaced in the winter of 1862- 
63. Lee himself began to talk of his mor- 
tality, “those eternal shores” to which he 
was fast approaching. He returned again 
to another theme that seemed to haunt 
him, his role in the war. He admitted to 
former Confederate General Richard 
Ewell, “For my own part I much enjoy 
the charms of civil life, and find too late 


that I have wasted the best years of my 
existence.” Later, when turning down one 
in a parade of job offers, Lee explained, 
“T have led the young men of the South 
in battle; I have seen many of them die 
on the field; I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do 
their duty,”!” 

In February of 1868 a series of ugly 
incidents threw bad light on Lee and his 
college. Angry encounters between the 
townsfolk and relocated Northerners re- 
ceived national press. Concurrently, 
former Secretary of War Simon Cameron 
rose on the Senate floor to charge that 
Lee had accepted command of the Fed- 
eral army after Sumter then deserted with 
the plans for the defenses of Washington 
D.C, Maryland Senator Reverdy Johnson 
spoke in Lee’s defense, prompting the 
general to put into writing his own ver- 
sion of the events, Not surprisingly, Lee’s 
version ran counter to Cameron’s (“Mr. 
Cameron has been misinformed,”), but 
the combination of the two events—with 
a healthy dose of newspaper hysteria 
thrown in for good measure—brought 
down a financial chill on Washington 
College. As Northern editors railed 
against the “obdurate” Lee, Northern 
contributions to the College dried up. '* 

The national political currents con- 
tinued to roil, and Robert E. Lee struggled 
to maintain his equilibrium, One North- 
ern paper had the temerity to suggest Lee 
as a presidential candidate, which the 
general chose to ignore. Ulysses Grant 
emerged as the Radicals’ choice to replace 
Andrew Johnson, even as the latter’s im- 
peachment trial lurched toward a con- 
clusion, Racially integrated state legisla- 
tures left the general concerned that the 
majority of Southerners had no represen- 
tation. Lee opposed black suffrage but re- 
iterated his long-held belief that slavery 
had been an evil. In May Lee returned to 
Richmond for Jefferson Davis’ trial, but 
he arrived only to find the proceedings 
postponed. Still, Lee would never forget 
Grant's kindness at Appomattox. When 
one faculty member launched a tirade on 


The Lee Chapel (right) is now a National Historic Landmark and museum. In 1868 Lee had re- 
quested that it be built, and it was completed in time for graduation exercises in 1868. Thereafter, 
he attended daily worship services, and the lower level housed his Office. The office is preserved 
today much as he left it for the last time on September 28, 1870. When Lee died he was buried 
beneath the chapel. In 1883 an addition was made to the building which houses a memorial 
sculpture by Edward Valentine of the recumbent Lee, and includes a family crypt in the lower level 
where the general's remains were moved. The remains of his beloved Traveller are interred in a 


plot outside the museum entrance. Courtesy the Leyburn Library, Washington and Lee University 


Republicanism in general and Grant in 
particular, Lee heatedly responded, “If 
you ever again presume to speak disre- 
spectfully of General Grant in my pres- 
ence, either you or I will sever his con- 
nection with this university.”!? 

The summer of 1868 saw White Sul- 
phur Springs boiling with politics. 
Democrats from North and South met 
daily to devise strategies for the fall elec- 
tions, and much of the former Con- 
federacy’s political and military might 
joined in the proceedings. With his health 
in decline, Lee found the politicized sur- 
roundings unappealing, but the arrival of 
former Federal General William Rose- 
crans drew Lee into the intrigue. Rose- 
crans wanted Lee to make a policy state- 
ment assuring all that the South was 
committed wholeheartedly to the na- 
tional destiny and that Blacks in turn had 
nothing to fear from the former Confed- 
erates. Lee blanched but eventually joined 
others in signing what became known as 
the White Sulphur Letter. The position 
paper strongly disavowed secession and 
slavery but resisted black suffrage, 
paternalisticly proclaiming “at present 
the negroes have neither the intelligence 
nor the other qualifications” to vote. The 
signers begged that the legislatures be 
restored to the “Southern people” and 
that the oppressive rule of Reconstruc- 


For his entire life, Lee 
subscribed to a Divine Being 
both present and active in 
human affairs. 
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tion be ended. Rosecrans was pleased 
with the result, and National Democrats 
embraced the release of the Letter, 
prompting some to request Robert E. 
Lee’s presence at Northern rallies. Seek- 
ing the quiet of his life in Lexington, the 
general declined.”” 

Although enrollment had fallen 
slightly, autumn of 1868 brought another 
new term at Washington College. It also 
saw the election of Ulysses Grant as presi- 
dent of the United States. Lee however 
commented little on national politics and 
busied himself with his school and his 
family. Christmas was particularly enjoy- 
able for the general. All of his children— 
save Rooney and Tabb who had visited 
earlier—gathered in Lexington for the 
holidays. The previous summer, Mildred 
had suffered a near fatal bout of typhoid, 
the after-effects of which still lingered. 
Lee had overheard “Life” playfully listing 
everything she wanted for Christmas, so 
when she seated herself for Christmas 
dinner, she was shocked to find every- 
thing she had requested awaiting her. 
Robert E. Lee’s gift for memory contin- 
ued to serve him well. 

Later, Lee would learn that the stand- 
ing indictments against himself, his sons, 


and a number of other former Confed- 
erates had been quashed by Andrew 
Johnson on this same Christmas day. Still, 
it seemed to mean little to the general, 
who spent at least part of the day aboard 
Traveller delivering presents to the chil- 
dren of Lexington. 


BY THE SPRING OF 1869, Washington 
College had moved far afield from its 
roots as a classical seat of learning. Un- 
der Lee’s guidance, the College now of- 
fered a vast array of classes in “practical 
education” yet managed to retain the un- 
derpinnings of the liberal arts. Lee re- 
mained deeply religious and encouraged 
his students to participate in daily prayer, 
but he had hardly adopted a funda- 
mentalist’s hard eye. He once wondered 
aloud if a certain preacher could shorten 
his sermons to facilitate the students get- 
ting to classes on time, and he summed 
up the privations of Lent by observing, 
“The best way for most of us is to fast 
from our sins and eat what is good for 
us.” It is no wonder that the College and 
Lee had gained national attention for 
their unique approach to learning, but 
the general’s attention now turned to an- 
other matter.”! 
In April he went to Baltimore as an 
agent for the Valley Railroad, an effort 
“by prominent Valley men to link 
Lexington to the Eastern sea- 
board. While a large crowd 
turned out to see Lee, the 
trip proved a failure. How- 
ever, in the midst of a se- 
ries of visits, Lee spoke 
rather pointedly on the 
causes of the recent 
) )\_ war. During one con- 
| versation, Lee argued 


As 1870 
opened, Robert 
E. Lee began to 
confront his 
own mortality. 
In 1870, during Lee's 
tour of the South, he met 
with Joseph Johnston in 
Savannah. There they sat for 
D.J. Ryan for this photograh that 
was later sold to raise funds for 
the Lee monument in 
Richmond. Library of Congress 
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that slavery had little to do with the war 
and that he himself had freed most of his 
own slaves before the war. “I am rejoiced 
that slavery is abolished,” he continued, 
“T believe it will be greatly for the inter- 
ests of the South.” He ended the conver- 
sation by hoping that Northerners who 
“use the pen should see that justice is 
done us.”” 

Toward the end of his Baltimore stay, 
Lee received word that the president of 
the United States would like to see him. 
Accordingly, on May 1, Robert E. Lee ar- 
rived at the White House where he had a 
private, albeit short, meeting with Ulysses 
S. Grant. Afterwards, neither man spoke 
much of the interchange, but the encoun- 
ter ended as courteously as it had begun. 
Lee departed after fifteen minutes. 

A few days later, the general took 
a steamer across the Potomac to Alex- 
andria where he spent an enjoyable 
three days in the company of friends 
and family. Again the crowds turned 
out for an impromptu reception. The 
receiving line was full of old acquain- 
tances from his youth and Lee basked 
in the memories. 


ROBERT E. LEE had spent much of his 
life conflicted about slavery. Before the 
war, he acknowledged that “slavery as an 
institution is a moral & political evil in 
any country.” Still, he thought that Blacks 
were better off enslaved in America (un- 
der “the mild & melting influence of 
Christianity”) than in the heathen wilds 
of Africa. He argued that the institution 
provided “painful discipline” for the 
slaves, but he believed that such instruc- 
tion would eventually lead the Blacks to 
a better life. Interestingly, the general 
placed the eradication of the institution 
not so much in the plans of men but 
rather in the hands of God. “How long 
their subjugation may be necessary,” he 
wrote his wife, “is known & ordered by a 
wise Merciful Providence.” 

For his entire life, Lee subscribed to 
a Divine Being both present and active 
in human affairs. If anything, his belief 
in a “Merciful Providence” grew even 
deeper after the war. Late in his life, he 
would write, “God disposes. This ought 
to satisfy us.” What can never be known 
is exactly how far he took this philoso- 
phy in regard to his role in the Civil War. 
One of the key results of the war was the 
eradication of slavery, and in line with 


Lee's belief system, one must assume the 
presence of the hand of God in the re- 
sult. He never commented on it, but Lee’s 
characterization of his military career as 
“wasted” time and “the great mistake of 
my life” may not have rested, as he put it, 
on the “charms of civil life.” The very real 
possibility exists that, in accordance with 
Lee’s own precepts, he came to believe 
that the Civil War was God’s instrument 
for blotting out slavery from the fabric 
of American society, with Lee himself an 
unwitting participant in the process.** 


HAT SUMMER, Lee took Mildred 
and Agnes to White Sulphur. His 
doctors were deeply concerned 
with the general’s decline. He 
could no longer walk any distance with- 
out experiencing chest pains and he had 
gained considerable weight. Unfortu- 
nately, the summer sojourn did little to 
relieve Lee’s growing infirmities. That fall, 
he sat for Swiss portraitist Frank Buchser 
who created a vibrant painting of the 
aging general. Although he suffered from 
a variety of ailments, he gamely kept to 
his duties: visiting classrooms, counsel- 
ing students and teachers, overseeing im- 
provements, and answering his volumi- 
nous correspondence. Other offers 
continued to pour in, but even in failing 
health, Lee would not leave the presi- 
dency of Washington College “as long as 
[he could] be of service to it”5 
As 1870 opened, Lee began to con- 
front his own mortality. Rob was sad- 
dened to find that his father “was con- 
stantly in pain.” The general would admit 
in March that “I am admonished by my 
feelings that my years of labor are nearly 
over.” With that in mind, Lee began to 
hint to the College board that he might 
be forced to resign his position. The Lees 
had recently moved into the new presi- 
dential residence, but the general re- 
garded the house as the College’s and fret- 
ted that Mary and the girls would have 
no home if he passed on. The Board 
countered by recommending that Lee 
take a trip South to restore his health, and 
the general surprised most by accepting 
the offer. He and Agnes made some swift 
preparations, and on March 24, 1870, fa- 
ther and daughter boarded a canal boat 
for Richmond. Nearly the entire faculty 
and student body silently saw them off.26 
In Richmond, Lee ran into John 
Mosby, the famed guerrilla leader turned 


Republican lawyer, and invited the ex- 
ranger to his room. They sat together 
oppressed by the memories of the war, 
and Mosby left chagrined by Lee’s “pale 
and haggard” appearance. Only a few 
minutes later, Mosby returned with 
George Pickett, but Lee regarded his 
former subordinate with an icy stare, and 
the encounter ended quickly. Lee never 
forgave Pickett his failures at Five Forks 
in the closing days of the rebellion. Even 
Lee could not overcome some of the war- 
time bitterness .*7 


Along the tracks, families 
gathered to get a glimpse of 
Lee’s train. Fathers held up 

their children, mothers wept, 
and veterans screamed out the 
Rebel yell. The scene was the 
same in Salisbury and 
Charlotte, an emotional venting 
of historic proportion. 


Lee and Agnes then traveled to 
Warrenton, North Carolina, where they 
visited the grave site of the youngest Lee, 
daughter Annie, who had died there dur- 
ing the war. The two then entrained for 
Raleigh in the comfort of a new Pullman 
sleeping car. As they slept, telegraph wires 
crackled with the news of Lee’s journey, 
and the word spread like wildfire across 
the South. Near midnight, a massive 
throng crowded Raleigh’s station and 
burst into chants of “Lee, Lee” as the train 
slowed to a stop. Neither father nor 
daughter looked out the blinds at the out- 
pouring, but both had to know, from that 
moment on, that the nature of their trip 
had been radically altered. 

Dawn revealed an unbelievable 
sight. Along the tracks, families had gath- 
ered to get a glimpse, however brief, of 
Lee's train. Fathers held up their children, 
mothers wept, and veterans screamed out 
the Rebel yell. The scene was the same in 
Salisbury and Charlotte, an emotional 
venting of historic proportion. In Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, a holiday was de- 
clared, and in the pouring rain Lee de- 
trained to find the capital’s entire 
populace ringing the station. The Lees 
finally made Augusta, Georgia and 
checked into the Planter Hotel for some 
well-earned rest, but the next morning 
the general had to endure a reception that 


seemed to have no end. On to Savannah, 
where the largest assembly in that city’s 
colorful history crammed the streets and 
made movement difficult. The modest 
Lee recorded his impression of the events: 
“The old soldiers have greeted me very 
cordially.” But he fretted that the very rea- 
son for the trip seemed to have been lost: 
“Ido not think traveling in this way pro- 
cures me much quiet.”** 

After the social swirl of Savannah, 
the Lees moved on to Florida and a pause 
at the gravesite of the general’s famous 
father, Revolutionary war hero “Light- 
horse” Harry Lee. A packet then took the 
party to Jacksonville where another 
crowd of Confederate veterans awaited. 
A greeting line formed to come aboard, 
but when the general realized he wouldn't 
have the time to meet everyone who had 
come, he stepped out onto the boat’s deck 
to acknowledge their presence. In a stir- 
ring silence, the gathered removed their 
hats as one, the soldiers honoring their 
general one last time. 

The party moved north to Savannah 
and Charleston, then wound up the At- 
lantic coastline to Wilmington and Nor- 
folk. The crowds were no less enthusias- 
tic, the outpouring no less emotional, but 
Lee was mightily relieved when he finally 
arrived at Rooney’s farm on the 
Pamunkey for a period of real rest and 
relaxation. However, even among family, 
the awe was still overwhelming, prompt- 
ing one cousin to exclaim, “We had heard 
of God, but here was General Lee.”?” 


LEE RETURNED TO LEXINGTON in time to 
dispense diplomas at a graduation cer- 
emony held in the chapel he helped build. 
Afterward he journeyed to Baltimore to 
undergo more medical tests then repaired 
to Alexandria for a meeting with his law- 
yer. The family was still trying to wrest 
the Arlington land from the government, 
but prospects were not good. He returned 
to Lexington but immediately traveled to 
Hot Springs where he took the waters. 
After a respite at the resort, he arrived 
back in Lexington refreshed and ready for 
the new school term, As usual the faculty 
was impressed with his energy and focus, 
and the general's health seemed to be re- 
bounding. Even news on the home front 
was promising, as young Rob was en- 
gaged to Charlotte Haxall, a particular fa- 
vorite of the general, Lee himself seemed 
to recognize the upturn: beyond his du- 
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ties to the College, he took on the presi- 
dency of the Valley Railroad. 

The general sat in his office on Sep- 
tember 28 and composed a letter to his 
friend Samuel Tagert. He enthused, “My 
pains are less and my strength greater. In 
fact, I suppose I am as well as I shall be.” 
Later, after completing his duties, Lee 
went home as he always did for a short 
nap. Awaking, he prepared to attend a 
vestry meeting of his church, a drudgery 
he considered “that powwow.” A chilly 
rain had turned the church uncomfort- 
ably damp, and Lee gamely presided over 
the meeting, even as the attendees 
watched the general noticeably tire and 
turn flush. When the meeting ended, Lee 
returned home, removed his drenched 
cape and hat, and went to the dinner table 
to lead the family in grace. But when he 
tried to speak, no words came forth. A 
look of deep resignation crossed his face, 
and when Mildred came into the room, 
she found him bowed and muttering in- 
coherently.*° 

A bed was brought into the dining 
room while Custis rushed to find medi- 
cal help. The doctors found Lee nearly 
mute but stable, and they pronounced 
him suffering from “cerebral exhaustion.” 
There was little else they could do.*! 

The general recognized all present 
and understood what was happening, but 
as the days passed Robert E. Lee began to 


Above: “Death of General 
Robert E. Lee.” George 
W.C. Lee, a physician, 
Mildred Lee, a clergyman, 
and Agnes Lee, are 
depicted around Lee’s bed 
in this Currier and Ives 
lithograph. 

Right: Inside the Lee 
Chapel, Lee’s coffin lay in 
state. Photograph courtesy 
Chris E. Heisey. 


Lees’ dining room, the rain continued to 
fall in unprecedented volume, washing 
away bridges and roads and isolating the 
small mountain community from the rest 
of the world. After a week the weather 


broke, and news got out that the general 
was in grave condition. Nature contin- 
ued in her strange ways: from October 
6th to the 8th, the Northern Lights 
danced in the sky, prompting one 
Lexingtonian to recall the Scottish verse, 
“Fearful lights that never beckon, Save 
when kings or heroes die.”*” 

On October 10, Lee began suffering 
constant pain. Mary, Mildred, Custis and 
the doctors kept solemn vigil, only to 
watch that afternoon as Lee slipped into 
a coma. Mary recalled him bursting out, 
“Tell Hill he must come up” then later 
mumbling, “Strike the tent.” The vigil 
continued into the night and through 
dawn of the 11th, a sunrise that prom- 
ised “a lovely October day.” Then, as the 
morning glow streaked the picturesque 
campus of Washington College and 
bathed the sickroom with a sublime light, 
Robert E. Lee passed into the mystic.** 


PATRICK BRENNAN is a nationally 
known musician, composer, and pro- 
ducer. He has written numerous articles 
on the Civil War, and has authored two 
major works on the war: Secessionville, 
= Assault on Charleston (Savas 
Publishing), and “To Die Game” 
Major General Jeb Stuart (Farns- 
worth House Military Impres- 
sions). A graduate of Loyola 
University, Chicago, and a fa- 
ther of three, Pat lives in Skokie, 
Illinois, with his wife, Sheila. 
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33. Jones, 451. 


Knapsack (continued from 11) 


“Every officer is required to command 
on guard and fatigue duties, all troops 
placed under his orders without 
regard to color. The objections of this 
officer are groundless and unmilitary 
in the extreme.” 


These documents were found in the papers 
of Capt. R.H.L. Jewett who was AAAG of the 
54th Massachusetts. (His full name is Richard 
Henry Lee Jewett and he is my great grandfa- 
ther. He enlisted in the 2nd Massachusetts and 
was offered a commission by Col. Shaw when 
the 54th was formed. Capt. Jewett was slightly 
wounded at Fort Wagner and more seriously 
wounded at Olustee. He served with the 54th 
until the end of the war.) 

—Lee Jewett Petry 
Historian Jewett Family of America. Inc. 
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Tragedy at Suffolk: the 
Corcoran-Kimball Affair 


In the early-morning hours of April 12, 
1863, before the siege of Suffolk, Virginia, was 
even twenty-four hours old, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Edgar Kimball of the 9th New York State 
Volunteers (“Hawkins’ Zouaves”) was fatally 
shot to death. While death during a Civil War 
siege was not uncommon, Kimball’s demise 
was notable because he was killed by a briga- 
dier general in his own army. 

The man who pulled the trigger that 
fateful night was Brigadier General Michael 
Corcoran, a division commander and second- 
in-command of the 17,000-man Federal gar- 
rison at Suffolk. Corcoran’s division held the 
southern half of the Suffolk defenses. 

Irish immigrant Corcoran was a deter- 
mined man who, as one historian wrote, “was 
not to be trifled with.” Prior to his 1849 ar- 
rival in America, he had led a double life in 
Ireland, serving as a British policeman by day 
and rebel guerrilla by night. Corcoran was 
later active in New York City Democratic 
party politics at Tammany Hall. He had risen 
in the ranks of the Irish 69th New York Mili- 
tia from private to colonel, had ably led his 
men in battle at First Bull Run, was captured, 
and refused to sign a parole until exchanged 
thirteen months later. After his release, he had 
recruited an entire brigade of infantry. In ad- 
dition to commanding the “Irish Legion,” as 
his brigade was called, he was also the mili- 
tary commander of the Fenian Brother- 
hood—an organization dedicated to freeing 
Ireland from British rule. 

Kimball was a New York City newspa- 
per editor who had served in the Mexican War 
and led the 9th New York in all its battles from 
Roanoke Island through bloody Antietam and 
Fredericksburg. He was described as having a 
volatile temper, exhibiting administrative 
faults, and having such a fondness for alco- 
hol that, three months before arriving in Suf- 
folk, a zouave described Kimball as “a habitual 
drunkard.” Despite these faults, Kimball was 
well-liked by his veteran regiment. When they 
arrived at Suffolk, both Kimball and his unit 
were due to be mustered out of the service in 
less than a month. 

The siege of Suffolk had only just com- 
menced when the shooting occurred, and the 
largely inexperienced men of the Federal army 
were nervous, thinking themselves outnum- 
bered and due to fight a pitched battle with 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s Con- 
federate corps at any minute. Everyone from 
private to general was jittery. 

Assigned to General George Getty’s di- 
vision, the 9th New York reached Suffolk only 
a few hours before the shooting. Shortly after 
their arrival, the Hawkins’s Zouaves engaged 
ina reunion celebration with a German regi- 
ment of their brigade—a celebration that re- 
portedly included consumption of a large 


quantity of alcohol. It is possible that Kimball 
partook of the hospitality of the Germans 
before he set out to find General Getty’s head- 
quarters to report the arrival of his regiment. 
Kimball was shot in Corcoran’s southern-sec- 
tor defenses, although the 9th New York was 
assigned to Getty’s northern-sector defenses. 
No reason has ever been given for Kimball’s 
presence in Corcoran’s lines. 

Corcoran wrote of the night of April 11- 
12, “At about a quarter before three o’clock 
A.M., I left my quarters and proceeded along 
the main road toward the front lines, for the 
purpose of having the troops under arms at 
three o'clock, in obedience to an order from 
the Major-General commanding.” Kimball, 
possibly drunk and probably lost in the dark- 
ness, unfortunately crossed Corcoran’s path 
as Corcoran was attempting to pass one of 
his own picket posts without knowledge of 
the password. The night was very dark and at 
that hour forms visible in the gloom were at 
best mere shadows. 

Without the countersign, the sentry re- 
fused his commanding general permission to 
pass, and Corcoran and his aides began to re- 
monstrate with him, explaining that it was 
General Corcoran and that his business was 
urgent. At this point, Kimball stumbled upon 
the scene. Not knowing the general, and per- 
haps noting that one member of Corcoran’s 
entourage was a civilian (the civilian was John 
O'Mahoney, president of the American wing 
of the Fenian Brotherhood), Kimball decided 
to get involved, saying, “That’s right sentry; 
let no one pass without the countersign.” For 
his part, Corcoran must have been frantic to 
get to the front to get his division in line, in 
accordance with his superior’s orders, Cer- 
tainly he was in no mood to lose precious time 
dealing with an interloper like Kimball. 

Corcoran recounted what happened 
next: “An officer, who’s rank I could not 
recognize...rushed out in front of me and or- 
dered a halt. I asked if it was Dr. Heath (one 
of the surgeons of the Irish Legion), but was 
answered by another order to halt, with the 
additional remark, ‘It is none of your God 
damned business. I want the countersign.’ I 
requested to know the object of his halting 
me, and his name, rank, and other authority, 
but could not obtain any reply other than that 
‘It was none of my God damned business? I 
repeated the questions several times, with 
similar answers, with the exception that the 
countersign was not demanded more than 
once.” During the increasingly heated ex- 
change, Kimball drew his sword and started 
to wave it in Corcoran’s direction. 

Kimball said, “You cannot pass here.” 
Corcoran recalled, “I expostulated with him 
on such conduct, and told him he was not on 
duty, and had no right to be there and stop 
me from proceeding, and that he must let me 
pass.” The general then asked Kimball if he 
knew who he was talking to, “and then gave 
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him my name and rank, telling him that I was 
going to the front under orders, and even my 
business there, but it was no avail. He an- 
swered, ‘I do not care a God damn who you 
are. I...warned him several times to get out of 
my way, and attempted to proceed.” Greatly 
annoyed and desiring to get to the front as 
ordered, at this point, Corcoran unholstered 
his pistol. 

Corcoran’s account continues, “He 
thereupon put himself in a determined atti- 
tude to prevent my progress, and brandish- 
ing his sword in one hand and having his 
other on a pistol, as I then supposed, made a 
movement toward me with the evident de- 
sign of using them.” Brandishing his sword, 
Kimball said that he would move, “Not for 
no damned Irish son of a bitch like you or 
anyone else.” Corcoran’s account of the inci- 
dent states that Kimball made “an impolite 
statement that I should not pass. It was at this 
point that I used my weapon.” 

The single shot caught Kimball in the 
neck, severing the carotid artery. Kimball 
yelled, “Damn you! Fire again!” before slump- 
ing to the ground. Corcoran did not bother 
with the dying Kimball and rode off, telling a 
witness to the incident (a quartermaster of 
the Irish Legion) to “See who the officer was.” 
Corcoran later maintained that he did not 
realize the severity of Kimball’s wound, or he 
would not have ridden off so quickly. 
Corcoran immediately reported the incident 
and requested a court of inquiry. 

The following day, the 9th New York's 
reaction was predictable. One member of the 
regiment wrote that when they were told of 
Kimball’s death the zouaves “cried and swore 
at a terrific rate.” For a time, the near-muti- 
nous unit was on the verge of marching on 
Corcoran’s headquarters, presumably to ex- 
act revenge. Some of the most grief-stricken 
zouaves advocated an attack by the regiment 
on Corcoran’s Irish Legion. Cooler heads pre- 
vailed and, to separate the zouaves from the 
Irishmen, the 9th New York was swiftly as- 
signed to the position in the Suffolk lines fur- 
thest from Corcoran’s men. 

Several days after the tragedy, Corcoran 
wrote to Colonel Rush Hawkins, the original 
commander of the 9th New York and Kim- 
ball’s immediate superior, “It seemed the more 
I endeavored to persuade [Kimball], the more 
obstinate he became. Nothing but the con- 
sideration that my life was in danger, which I 
had every reason to fear, and the duty that 
was incumbent upon me at that particular 
time when an attack [by the Confederates] 
upon our line was apprehended, would have 
justified me in my own mind in taking the 
measure that I did. “ 

It was not possible to conduct an inquiry 
or court-martial for Corcoran during the 
siege; a court of inquiry was convened, how- 
ever, three days after the Rebels’ May 3 retreat 


from Suffolk. The court was comprised of 

four officers: one from Getty’s division (the 

division of the 9th New York), one from 

Corcoran’s division (but not of the Irish Le- 

gion), one from a brigade attached to neither 

division, and the judge advocate general of 
the Suffolk garrison. Testimony from several 
witnesses was heard—the incident occurred 
in front of a field hospital—and, although 
censuring him, the court unanimously found 

Corcoran innocent, deciding, as he had 

claimed, that he shot Kimball in self-defense. 

A New York City newspaper summed up the 

affair as, “assuredly one of the saddest events 

we have been called upon to chronicle 
throughout this sad war.” 

Corcoran himself did not have long to 
live. Just over eight months after the shoot- 
ing, on December 22, 1863, while riding with 
his staff near Fairfax, Virginia, his horse bolted 
ahead and out of sight. When his compan- 
ions found him a few minutes later, Corcoran 
was lying on the ground, convulsing and 
barely breathing, with the horse standing qui- 
etly nearby. He died later that day without 
regaining consciousness, presumably from 
“apoplexy” and a physical constitution that 
was noticeably diminished since his release 
from Confederate prison and a fall from his 
horse several weeks earlier. 

—Kevin O’Beirne 
Hamburg, NY 
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CLIPPING SERVICE 
The Execution of Captain 
Jazeb R. Rhodes, C.S.A. 

Jazeb R. Rhodes was appointed a first 
lieutenant in the Confederate Army on March 
25, 1861, and elected Captain, August 15, 
1861, in the Ist Georgia Volunteers. Rhodes 
was“... shot, pursuant to sentence of Gen- 
eral Court Martial, Sept. 4, 1863,” as a result 
of “encouraging desertions from his own 
company, and embezzling the money of sub- 
stitutes.”** Although the evidence is unclear 
Rhodes may have the unique distinction of 
having been the only officer on either side to 
have been executed during the Civil War. His 
demise was reported in both the Augusta, 
Georgia, Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, of 
Wednesday, September 9, 1863, and the Rich- 
mond Examiner of Tuesday, September 22, 
1863. 


The Daily Chronicle & Sentinel 


CHATTANOOGA TENN., SEPT. 4TH, 1863.... 
Although nature seems smiling in her happi- 
ness, the dawn of this day has brought sor- 
row and pain to the hearts of many in our 
midst. Just a few moments ago all was quiet 
in the camp; now the men are stirring about 
busily. The orderlies have called out “Fall in 
men!” And for what? Ah! it means a great deal 
to one—perhaps more, for that one may have 
someone to whose heart he is dear. 

It means this: Capt. J.R. Rhodes, Co. C, 
Ist Confederate Regiment Georgia Volun- 
teers, having been tried by a court martial for 
advising some of his men to dessert [sic],and 
on divers other charges which had been pre- 
ferred against him, was found guilty of all 
except the second charge and specification; 
this was embezzlement and misapplication of 
money, which was the consideration for which 
certain parties were mustered into his com- 
pany as substitutes; and the court sentenced 
him to be “shot to death with musketry”’— 
two-thirds of the members concurring 
therein. The proceedings and findings, as well 
as the sentence of the court having been sub- 
mitted to the Commanding General, were by 
him approved, and he set apart the 4th day of 
September, between the hours of ten o'clock, 
A.M., and two P.M., as the day and time of 
the execution of the sentence. Jackson’s Bri- 
gade, to which his regiment belongs, will at- 
tend at the place of execution. A detail of two 
commissioned officers, three non-commis- 
sioned officers, and twenty-eight from the 
Second Georgia Battalion of Sharpshooters, 
will carry into effect the sentence. He is one 


** Official Records, Series 1, Volume 30, Part 
3, Page 441, which adds, “. . . Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Aderhold of the same regiment was 
cashiered and conscripted yesterday for hav- 
ing been concerned in the same offenses.” 


to whom this day brings troubles. No one can 
hardly explain the feelings of a man under the 
circumstances. What a sad warning to the liv- 
ing! Will any profit by it? Some may; others will 
not. Let me draw the curtain over the sad scene, 
and hasten to another subject. 


Che Examiner 


CHATTANOOGA TENN., FRIDAY, SEPT. 4TH, 
1863. Today I witnessed the execution of Cap- 
tain J.R. Rhodes, Company C, First Confeder- 
ate Infantry, who, I believe was formerly a resi- 
dent of your city [Richmond]. His offence 
consisted in having encouraged men of his own 
command to desert and receiving men as sub- 
stitutes, knowing them to belong to the service, 
and then discharging them for a bonus. 

About half past eleven o’clock the unfor- 
tunate man was brought from the prison, with 
his arms pinioned, and placed upon his coffin, 
in an open wagon, surrounded by a company 
of the Fifth Mississippi, and accompanied by 
Captain Reid, Assistant Provost Marshal and 
Rev. Dr. McCall, of the Presbyterian Church. 
He appeared very much moved, and trembled 
violently when he first saw the guards, the 
wagon and coffin, but quickly recovered him- 
self and entered the wagon and took his seat 
upon the coffin so soon to enclose his lifeless 
form, and during the march to the spot selected 
for execution appeared as calm and collected 
as though it were all a mockery. 

[understand his friends were working very 
hard to induce the President to pardon him, 
and to the last he had hoped for it. On arriving 
on the ground, I found the brigade to which he 
belonged— Jackson’s—drawn up in line, form- 
ing three sides of a hollow square, together with 
many spectators, including some females— 
Heaven save the mark!—to witness the execu- 
tion. After some little delay in arranging the pre- 
liminaries, he descended from the wagon, and, 
with a firm step, guarded by four men bearing 
the coffin was deposited in front of it without 
exhibiting any alarm. Then followed a brief but 
fervent prayer by Dr. McCall, during which he 
seemed deeply affected by the touching appeal 
of the clergyman. But on being asked by Cap- 
tain Reid if he had anything to say, he recov- 
ered himself, and addressed his late comrades 
for about fifteen minutes, telling them to be- 
ware of his untimely fate, and averring the jus- 
tice of the sentence. The officers and men of 
his command are deeply affected; many are 
weeping. Now Captain Reid steps forward and 
reads the charges and specifications and find- 
ing of the court. We wonder if he will ever com- 
plete them. All are nervous, with the exception 
of his voice, as one after another the charges 
are read, all is quiet as the grave. 

There are but three standing there, and all 
eyes are turned towards them. In the centre 
stands the doomed man with his hat drawn 
down over his eyes; to the right stands the min- 
ister, and on the left stands the Provost Mar- 
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shal reading the never ending charges and 
sentence. Ten paces in front [stand the firing 
squad] in full dress, at an order arms, only 
awaiting the word to hurl their late comrade 
into another world. At last it is finished; slowly 
the minister advances and bids the con- 
demned farewell. Captain Reid now advances 
and takes his hand; he says something in a 
low voice, and in a moment the condemned 
is left standing all alone in front of his coffin. 
Attention!—The command startles ev- 
ery one. The doomed man sinks down upon 
his coffin and fixes his eyes upon the twelve 
bright tubes that are leveled at his breast, but 
drops his head the next moment. Fire!—a 
dash, a report—and as the white smoke is 
slowly lifted by the breeze a mangled, lifeless 
form is seen lying beside the coffin, and the 
long lines of soldiers shrink back from the 
sight. 
—Submitted by Terry Foenander, 


Toowoomba, Australia 
PROFILE 
The Medal of Honor 


The practice of awarding decorations for 
military service and valor did not take root 
in the United States for a very long time, par- 
tially because the practice smacked of aris- 
tocracy and seemed incompatible with repub- 
lican institutions. A medal for distinguished 
service was authorized during the Revolution- 
ary War, but only three were awarded before 
it lapsed, to be revived in the twentieth cen- 
tury as the Purple Heart. To be sure, from time 
to time Congress did single out particular in- 
dividuals for a special reward, such as a vote 
of the “Thanks of Congress,” the award of a 
“sword of honor,” or a brevet promotion. 
Shortly before the war with Mexico, Congress 
authorized the “Certificate of Merit,” a for- 
mal document that was awarded to men who 
distinguished themselves in action, and which 
brought with it a $2.00 a month boost in pay. 

However, none of these awards involved 
modifications to the uniform, which is the 
essence of a military decoration, signaling that 
the wearer is a person of particular courage 
and skill. Thus, when the Civil War began the 
nation had no systematic way of rewarding 
valorous conduct. The need for such was rec- 
ognized quite early in the war. 

The lead in creating a decoration for 
heroism was taken by the navy. At the request 
of the secretary of the navy, on December 21, 
1861, Congress authorized the award of a 
“Medal of Honor” to enlisted men of the navy 
and marine corps who displayed conspicu- 
ous courage. After some delay the War De- 
partment secured similar authorization on 
July 12, 1862, which was amended to include 
officers on March 3, 1863; navy and marine 
officers had to wait ‘til 1916 before they be- 
came eligible for the Medal of Honor. Sur- 
prisingly, no action was taken under these 
measures for a quite some time. Not until 


March 25, 1863, were the first army Medals 
of Honor awarded, to the six survivors of the 
famous Andrews’ Raid, the “Great Locomo- 
tive Chase.” The navy was even more tardy 
than the army, and did not award its first 
Medal of Honor until early the following 
month. 

Aside from the Certificate of Merit, 
which continued to be awarded, the Medal of 
Honor was the nation’s sole formal way of 
recognizing distinguished conduct during the 
Civil War. 

The conditions under which the Medal 
of Honor could be awarded were rather 
vaguely defined. In essence, it could be 
awarded for heroism in battle, which was clear 
enough, but also for “distinguished soldierly 
conduct.” And in the navy it could be awarded 
for heroism not connected with combat, such 
as rescues at sea. As a result, the Medal of 
Honor was granted for deeds which would to- 
day merit a considerably lesser decoration. 

Nearly 2,400 Medals of Honor were 
awarded for service during the Civil War, 
many on the most dubious pretexts—every 
man in the 27th Maine received it on one oc- 
casion—and often as a result of political pull. 
In 1916 a review board was convened which 
disallowed hundreds of such questionable 
awards, including those to the 27th Maine and 
one to Dr. Mary Walker, a wonderfully eccen- 
tric physician who arguably received hers for 


MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDS 


Ratio per 1000 Troops 
Serving KIA 


0.59 


Personnel Awards 
1,199 


Dr. Walker 
TOTAL 1,527 


The Navy Medal of 

Honor was suspended 

from its red, white and 

blue ribbon by an 

anchor wrapped with a 

length of rope. The 

reverse side of the 

Medal was inscribed 

with the words 

“Personal Valor” above 

an open area in which 

the recipient's name —_ Navy Medal of Honor 
could be engraved. (1862) 

Struck from the same die as the navy Medal 
of Honor, the original army Medal differed 
only in the emblem that attached it to the 
same red, white and blue ribbon as the 
Navy. Replacing the anchor was an eagle 
perched on crossed cannon and clutching a 
saber in its talons. Replacing the words 
"Personal Valor" on the back of the Medal 
were the words "The Congress To" with an 
area to engrave the recipient's name. 
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distinguished nagging (several other women 
certainly merited it more than she), which 
was restored for political reasons in 1977. 
Official awards of the Medal of Honor for 
the Civil War are shown in the table below. 

Some idea of the manner in which the 
Medal of Honor was awarded during the Civil 
War can be gained by considering the 
Gettysburg Campaign. 

Nearly sixty-five awards of the Medal 
of Honor were eventually made for men who 
had served between the time the Army of 
the Potomac left the Rappahannock lines on 
June 9, through July 26, 1863, when it re- 
turned there. Nearly sixty of these were for 
deeds performed during the battle itself, the 
highest number of awards for a single en- 
gagement in history. The reasons for some 
of the awards are frankly enigmatic. Thus, 
2nd Lieutenant James K. Durhen, of Com- 
pany E, 17th West Virginia, received one for 
the Battle of Winchester (June 14), during 
which he “led his command over the stone 
wall, where he was wounded.” Many awards 
went to men who captured Confederate 
battle flags, fifteen to men who were on 
Cemetery Ridge on July 3, the record being 
held by the 19th Massachusetts, which re- 
ceived four, followed by the 14th Connecti- 
cut, with three. Several went to men who 
saved the colors from the enemy, and many 
to soldiers who rescued wounded comrades 
from imminent capture. For example, Mu- 
sician Richard Enderlin, of the 73rd Ohio 
Volunteers, received a Medal of Honor for 
trying to rescue the mortally wounded Pri- 
vate George Nixon on Culp’s Hill on the 
evening of July 2; Nixon’s great-grandson 
Richard later attained some measure of 
fame. A great many Medals of Honor were 
awarded for the defense of the artillery, par- 
ticularly on July 2. Examples include, 2nd 
Lieutenant Edward M. Knox, who held his 
15th New York Battery in position until he 
was down to one gun, which he then helped 
drag to safety despite being severely 
wounded; Bugler Charles W. Reed, of the 9th 
Massachusetts Battery, who prevented the 
capture of his wounded battery commander; 
and Captain John B. Frasset of Company F, 
23rd Pennsylvania, for leading his regiment 
to the relief of a beleaguered battery, retak- 
ing it from the Rebels. A number of officers 
received the Medal of Honor for refusing to 
leave the field despite severe wounds, most 
notably Lieutenant Colonel H.S. 
Huidekoper of the 150th Pennsylvania, on 
July 1. Six men received the Medal of Honor 
for one incident, when, on July 2, Sergeant 
John W. Hart and five other volunteers of 
the 6th Pennsylvania Reserves braved intense 
fire to storm a log cabin that was sheltering 
five Rebel snipers near Devil’s Den, captur- 
ing them all. Several awards were for con- 
sistent distinguished conduct under fire, 
most notably that to Sergeant Harvey M. 


Munsell of Company A, 99th Pennsylvania, 
who received his for “gallant and courageous sos 
ae Sate Civil War Leaders 
conduct as color bearer,” a feat which he per- = P ; , 
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ments during the war, and those to Colonel 
Joshua Chamberlain of the 20th Maine, and 
Brigadier General Alexander Webb who held 
“the angle.” Imrie-Risley offers over 1000 pewter kits 
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literally to the last round, did not receive one, 

though his sergeant, Frederick Fuger, who sur- SARATOGA S OLDIER hy HOP 
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Vincent, nor Colonel Patrick H. O’Rorke of 
the 140th New York, who both fell at the head 
of their troops during the defense of Little 
Round Top on July 2, received one. This was 
because very few of the awards were made 
posthumously. 

Indeed, remarkably few of the awards 
were made at the time. Of the approximately 
twenty five hundred awards of the Medal of 
Honor made for Civil War service—includ- 
ing those later rescinded—about eight hun- 
dred were not awarded until 1890 or later. In- 
deed, the last awards for service in the Civil 
War were made during World War I. These 
awards were frequently the result of consid- 
erable politicking on the part of the awardee 
and his regimental veterans organization. This 
was why Major General Daniel Sickles re- 
ceived a Medal of Honor for his less than ster- 
ling performance commanding III Corps on 
July 2, while neither Major General John F. 
Reynolds nor Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock did for their unusually heroic and 
valuable services. Reynolds died during the 
battle, and Hancock in 1886, before Medal of 
Honor collecting became a fad. 


Assemble and paint your own model of a 
Civil War General with a kit from Imrie-Risley. 
Coloring instructions are included. 


Access over 100 


full-text, rare and 
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regimental histories 


and personal narratives, 


The “Confederate Medal of Honor” 
The Confederacy, of course, began the 
Civil War with no system of honors. Quite 
early in the war the Confederate Congress 
provided for the publication of a “Roll of 


Free titles include: 


One of Jackson’s Foot Cavalry 


Honor” after each engagement, which was to 
be read to the troops at a formal parade, a 
practice which continued almost to the end 
of the war. In addition, about two hundred 
men in both the army and navy received spe- 
cial promotions for “Valor and Skill” under 
the terms of an act adopted in April of 1862, 
and a number of officers were voted the 
“Thanks of Congress.” 

On October 13, 1862, the Confederate 
Congress authorized the award of a decora- 
tion to men “conspicuous for courage and 
good conduct on the field of battle.” Such 
men were to be elected by the troops of 
their company after each engagement in 
which the company had been particularly 
distinguished. No awards, however, were ever 
made under this provision. 
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by John H.Worsham (1912), 

A Texan in Search of a Fight 

by John Camden West (1901), 
Recollections of a Rebel Reefer 

by James M. Morris (1917), 

and Prison Echoes of the 

Great Rebellion by Colonel 

Daniel Robinson Hundley (1874). 
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COVER STORY: Don Troiani’s “Fire on Caroline Street” (1998) 
depicts Captain Henry Abbott’s Company I, 20th Massachusetts, 
advancing along Caroline Street, Fredericksburg, under a galling 
crossfire from Mississippi infantry concealed in buildings on ei- 
ther side. The sixty-man company lost thirty-five of its men dur- 
ing the street fighting on December 11, 1862. The Mississippians 
were commanded by Abbott’s fellow Harvard law student and 
former friend, Lane Brandon. 


Do You Know? 


1. Name of the first black man 
to speak in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

2. The tintype photograph 
was actually made on this 
type of metal, not tin. 

3. This battle was known in 
the South as the Battle of 
Chaplin Hills. 


4. Name the only two surviv- 
ing Civil War cycloramas. 

5. This unit was known as the 
“cow cavalry.” 


. This Union general was cap- 


tured at Shiloh, and later 
commanded the Union forces 
at the Battle of Helena. 


Who commanded the Union forces at the Battle of 
Fayetteville, April 18, 1865? 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are below. If you know the an- 
swer to the teaser question, send it on the feedback card to the 


editorial address below. The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will receive a free book prize. North & 
South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


The “Teaser” in volume 3, #4 was “Which 
captured Confederate general met with President Lincoln at City 
Point in April 1865?” The correct answer is Brigadier General Rufus 
Barringer Several correct answers were received, and the one picked 
from the North & South “hat” was George Kaut, of Akron, Ohio. 
George receives as his prize a copy of The Class of 1861: Custer, 
Ames, and Their Classmates After West Point. 
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George C. Rable 


FIRE IN THE STREETS 


THE ASSAULT ON FREDERICKSBURG 


FREDERICKSBURG. The name of the place conjures up im- 
ages of gallant charges and pointless slaughter. But the massa- 
cre of Union troops near Marye’s Heights and the famous stone 
wall are only a small part of the story. As one of the few Civil 
War engagements actually fought in a town, the battle of 
Fredericksburg included several unusual features. Even before 
the first shots were fired, many of the local people had become 
refugees. Because the pontoons that Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside so badly needed to cross the Rappahannock River had 
been delayed, General Robert E. Lee had time to prepare a strong 
defensive position, thus guaranteeing that the town itself would 
be caught squarely between the contending armies. Encounter- 


ing unexpectedly stiff resistance in the early morning fog on 
December 11, Burnside ordered the town shelled, and even then 
his troops had to engage in some nasty street fighting against a 
brigade of stalwart Mississippians. Once in Fredericksburg, 
many northern soldiers proceeded to plunder the town, a sack 
that continued even during the battle two days later. 

Burnside had arrived at Falmouth on November 19 and 
Lee had reached Fredericksburg the following day. That morn- 
ing, Federal artillery mistakenly opened fire on a fifteen-car train 
carrying civilians out of Fredericksburg. This incident only re- 
inforced Confederate assumptions about their enemies. “Was 
[there] ever greater cowardice, more unmanly or baser con- 


Even some of the Federals who had eagerly ransacked 
the town conceded that unleashing an army on a defenseless 
community set a fearful precedent. 


duct?” a North Carolina plantation mistress raged. “Did You 
ever hear of such hellish malignity?” General Thomas R.R. Cobb 
of Georgia fumed. The Richmond Enquirer reported that das- 
tardly Yankees had fired eighteen rounds at cars filled with 
women and children, causing one young mother almost to die 
of fright. Similar tales led the editor to predict that the bluecoats 
would soon receive a “terrible retribution.”! 

Wagons and ambulances soon began evacuating women 
and children. Suspecting that Burnside and Sumner sought a 
pretext to shell the town, General Lafayette McLaws explained 
that the Confederate high command knew “too well the treach- 
erous, fiendish Yankees character to give them any such excuse 
for the exercise of their natural brutality.” Yet once Longstreet’s 
corps arrived, it hardly mattered if the Federals crossed the river. 
They would still be no closer to the Confederate capital than 


George B. McClellan had been, a Richmond editor observed. 
That Burnside was now reduced to terrorizing women and chil- 
dren meant that Richmond was “safe for the winter.” 

The object of all this maneuvering, the town of Fred- 
ericksburg, had originally been built around the tobacco trade, 
but its fortunes had steadily declined after the War of 1812. Near 
the end of the 1850s, though, a burst of mill construction ac- 
companied by a wave of boosterism offered hope for the town’s 
future growth. On the eve of the war, Fredericksburg had 5,023 
inhabitants, nearly a third either slaves or free persons of color. 
The other two-thirds, the white citizens, although lukewarm 
secessionists, generally rallied to the Confederate cause. Alter- 
nately occupied and threatened by both sides during the previ- 
ous months, the townspeople braced themselves as the contend- 
ing armies appeared once again on their doorsteps. 
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VIEW OF FREDERICKSBURG. Inset: An Alfred Waud skétch of soldiers across the 
river from Fredericksburg on the night of December 11. Library of Congress 
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That the town should 
become a scene of 
“exile, desolation, and 
ruin,” sparked great 
indignation. 

Top: ruins of Fredericksburg; 
bottom: a group of Barksdale’s 
Mississippians pose for a northern 


photographer on Fredericksburg’s ruined 
railroad bridge. Library of Congress 


Naturally the arrival of Federals in 
Falmouth—coupled with the pitifully 
small Confederate force in town— 
caused great alarm in Fredericksburg. 
“Our hearts sank within us,’ wrote Jane 
Beale, while on a nearby plantation, 
Kate Corbin feared being “given again unto Satan,” and railed 
against the “hateful” Yankees. “God bless you, boys!” apprecia- 
tive citizens cheered as Longstreet’s men began gathering on 
the surrounding hills. Some women wept uncontrollably, grate- 
ful for their brave defenders and fearful that their town would 
be occupied by the Yankees anyway.’ 

As Burnside arrived at Falmouth, Fredericksburg refugees 
and their slaves were already preparing to leave. On November 
21, Confederate commissaries began issuing rations to families 
as the evacuation got underway. With Federal artillery plainly 
visible across the river on Stafford Heights, women and chil- 
dren, old people, and even the sick crowded the roads heading 
out of town. Their fortitude and patriotism impressed Lee, other 
Confederate officers, and even the Federals. After hearing that 
several women had supposedly begged Lee from their knees 
not to surrender the town even at the price of fire and destruc- 
tion, one of General Edwin V. Sumner’s staff officers remarked: 
“Were the ladies of the North to imitate the South they would 
make heroes of us all.” The town’s refugees, however, had no 
time to contemplate heroism. Regardless of their economic 
means, they faced a real dilemma: Should they leave? If so, when? 
And where should they go? 

Many decided that now was the time, and soon the streets 
and country roads yielded heart-rending scenes: here a panic 
stricken widow somehow separated from her three young girls, 
there frightened mothers with toddlers and feeble elderly trudg- 
ing through the mud in the frosty air. Household goods over- 
flowed carts and wagons, and discarded furniture lay scattered 
in their wake. Confederate soldiers watched the procession with 
dismay, wondering where the people would go and if they would 
ever return. 

Refugees filled the nearby country houses and out build- 
ings. Hospitable home owners covered their sofas with sheets 
and spread pallets on the floors, while hotel lobbies and bil- 
liard rooms in nearby villages served as temporary accommo- 
dations. Once proud white families could not disdain sleeping 
in slave cabins. Refugees so packed even the humblest dwell- 
ings, that J.E.B. Stuart could not find his wife a place to stay 
near his camp. 
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When the Federals temporarily withdrew from along the 
river bank, a few brave souls drifted back to their Fredricksburg 
homes. Maria Hamilton hoped the Rappahannock would prove 
both “a barrier and safeguard to us,” though her family had not 
yet decided to return. For the rest of November and into De- 
cember, while some families stayed away from the town, others 
decided to take their chances at home. Yet life hardly returned 
to normal: the churches remained closed, and rumors could 
still send folks packing at a moment's notice. Confederate sol- 
diers thought Fredericksburg seemed eerily deserted.‘ 

That a town associated with young George Washington and 
national heroes John Paul Jones and James Monroe, what had 
once been, according to a Richmond editor, a place of “intelli- 
gence, refinement, and moral elevation,” should become a scene 
of “exile, desolation, and ruin” sparked great indignation. Some 
soldiers recoiled in horror as they imagined their own families 
being forced out into the cold, while others vowed bloody ven- 
geance against the cruel Yankees. Even devout Christians called 
for retribution against the “vandal hordes,” ignoring scriptural 
admonitions about loving enemies.” 

And now the Yankees stood poised to cross the Rappahan- 
nock. The bridge building began early in the morning of De- 
cember 11, with the temperature in the mid-twenties, skim ice 
clinging to the river banks, and everything cloaked in a dense, 
stubbornly persistent fog. The job at hand required both skill 
and time. Wagons drawn by six mules bore the pontoons to the 
river. One group of engineer troops would place a heavy tim- 
ber abutment on the ground and secure it with stakes; then a 
six-man team would maneuver a boat into place, turning it 
parallel to the shore and anchoring it in position. At this point 
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several balks (floor timbers measuring twenty-five feet long and 
a little over four inches wide) would be laid over the first boat, 
“lashed” into place and then topped with chesses (boards ap- 
proximately fourteen feet long and twelve inches wide) laid 
across them. Side rails laid along the chesses over the outside 
balks completed the job. Another pontoon would be floated 
out approximately thirteen feet from the first and the process 
continued until the bridge was secured to an abutment on the 
opposite shore. 

While engineers working on the lower bridges south of 
town encountered only light resistance, all hell broke lose in 
Fredericksburg itself. By 3:00 a.m. on December 11, undaunted 
by bone-chilling fog and the thirty to fifty foot bluffs down 
which they had dragged the pontoons, both the 15th and 50th 
New York Engineers were at work on bridges—two at the up- 
per end of town and one at the lower end (usually called the 
“middle bridge”). Three hours later, with one of the upper 
bridges and the middle bridge about two-thirds complete, and 
the other upper bridge about a quarter finished, Confederate 
infantry suddenly began popping away at the engineers. Some 
of the wounded flopped into the boats while others crawled 
back to safety. Four times crews ventured out to complete the 
bridges but came scurrying back; by 10:00 a.m. the New York- 
ers had suffered fifty casualties. 

Supporting infantry grumbled that the fainthearted engi- 
neers had retreated too quickly but soon had to eat their words. 
Brigadier General Daniel Woodbury led forty volunteers from 


From the warehouses, shops, and houses 
along Water Street, soldiers could fire at 
any body of troops trying to cross the 
river. Once across, however, Union forces 
could find shelter under the steep banks 
on the Fredericksburg side. 


the 8th Connecticut out onto one of the bridges, but after Con- 
federate fire felled twenty or so, the rest beat a hasty retreat. 

Given the layout of the town, Confederate artillery was vir- 
tually useless against the Federal engineers, so the job of ha- 
rassing them fell to Brigadier General William E. Barksdale’s 
Mississippi brigade of Major General Lafayette McLaws’ divi- 
sion in Longstreet’s corps. A onetime fire-breathing newspaper 
editor, Mexican War officer, Mississippi congressman, and ar- 
dent secessionist, Barksdale proved a brave and resourceful sol- 
dier whose stubborn aggressiveness perfectly suited Lee’s needs. 
Barksdale established his headquarters on Princess Anne Street 
at the three-storied Market House, the town’s commercial cen- 
ter. He stationed the 17th and 18th Mississippi along the 
riverbank from the upper part of town to a quarter mile below 
Deep Run and held the 13th and 21st Mississippi in reserve 
behind Marye’s Heights. Once the shooting started these regi- 
ments moved into supporting positions along Caroline Street. 
This arrangement allowed troops to be switched to any threat- 
ened point along the riverbank. 


Above: The 50th New York Engineers, at 
work on a pontoon bridge. 
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From the warehouses, shops, and houses along Water Street, 
soldiers could fire at their enemies on the opposite shore or on 
any body of troops trying to cross the river. Once across, how- 
ever, Union forces could find shelter under the steep banks on 
the Fredericksburg side. Although an eventual Federal bridge- 
head could not be prevented, McLaws intended to make its es- 
tablishment as costly as possible. Barksdale’s men were dug in 
along the riverbank behind dirt-filled barricades, and the rifle 
pits were connected to town cellars by protective “zigzags.” Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Fiser commanding the 17th Mississippi 
warned off civilians living near the river when word came that 
the bridges were being constructed, and deployed seven com- 
panies along the riverbank. The fire they opened around 5:00 
a.m. had a “stunning effect,” according to Fiser. It drove the 
bridge builders back repeatedly, and the Federal guns hauled 
down to the riverbank accomplished little in all the fog. 

On the southern end of town, the right wing of the 17th 
Mississippi along with several companies from Colonel Will- 
iam H. Luse’s 18th Mississippi lined the riverbank with sharp- 
shooters and waited. The bridge builders “were working with 
the precision of clockwork,’ a sergeant later described the scene 
for his sister. “It was a beautiful but solemn and mournful sight; 
the dark forms of the pontoniers were dimly reflected through 
the fog in the rippling waters.” Around 7 a.m., accurate Rebel 
musketry drove the engineers from the bridge; according to Luse, 
the Federal infantry support “broke ranks and were with diffi- 
culty rallied.” A Richmond newspaper reported with some ex- 
aggeration that the Mississippians’ fusillade had “filled the air 
with the legs, arms, and disjointed members of dead Yankees.”° 

Ironically, the Federal engineers might have considered this 
an accurate description of what had transpired. The burden of 
failure was pressing down on Burnside’s shoulders. Increasingly 
impatient and then furious as the Rebels thwarted his engineers, 
Burnside finally ordered his artillery chief General Henry J. 
Hunt, to “bring all your guns to bear upon the city and batter it 
down.” 

The heavy fog was lifting at 12:30 p.m. as Hunt’s men pre- 
pared—in the words of a section commander—to “open a rapid 
fire along the whole line, with the object of burning the town.” 
The Yankee guns on Stafford Heights were soon hurling solid 
shot and shells into Fredericksburg. A second lieutenant in Bat- 
tery A, 5th U.S. Artillery, reported that his four 20-pounder 
Parrotts got off nearly five hundred rounds that day. Other out- 
fits reported an average closer to fifty rounds per piece. The 
larger guns husbanded their precious ammunition. With the 
town shrouded in haze and smoke, the 4.5 inch rifles of the Ist 
Connecticut Heavy Artillery fired off a round every ten to fif- 
teen minutes with what its commander guessed was “consider- 
able effect.” 

This bombardment was the most intense they had ever 
heard, several eyewitnesses claimed. A Connecticut drummer 
in the Ninth Corps, scratching out a letter to his wife, kept get- 
ting jarred by the reverberations. The great guns seemed to fire 
ever more rapidly, and men ran out of words to describe what 
they saw and heard. They strained to recapture the frightening 
cacophony of so many cannon. “Talk of Jove’s thunder,” a Buck- 
eye scribbled in his diary. “Had the ancients heard so frightful 
and so incessant a noise they would have sunk into the ground 
with terror.” Others wrote of a “sharp” report or “deep thun- 
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Barksdale’s 
Mississippians 
remained tenacious 
defenders of 
Fredericksburg. 


Daniel P. Woodbury (left), 
Ambrose E. Burnside (center), 
and William E. Barksdale. 
Library of Congress 


der,” of a “hissing, whizzing, whirring, screeching sound” as 
shots and shells of various sizes flew across the Rappahannock. 
A New York private noted the “loud purring” of the solid shot 
and “musical singing” of shells that together “made the grand- 
est discord of sound I have ever heard.” Some slaves in the area 
decided that “judgment day had come.”” 

And so it seemingly had for the town of Fredericksburg. 
Watching buildings collapse under the bombardment, a New 
Hampshire soldier thought the place was being turned into “a 
hell.” After two hours of intense artillery fire, entire blocks lay 
in ruins with only scattered walls standing as stark reminders 
of what had once been homes or businesses; the elm trees in 
front of one fine mansion had been “pierced, torn, twisted or 
split asunder.”* Solid shot turned many homes into what a Con- 
necticut recruit aptly called “complete pepperboxes.” A Mas- 
sachusetts soldier claimed that ninety-eight cannonballs had 
hit a residence on Caroline Street. In one house, a solid shot 
smashed a fine piano; in another, a shell struck a child’s play- 
house, scattering toy dogs and dolls around the room. Hardly 
a building remained unscathed. The town had been knocked 
to pieces.” 

The bombardment of Fredericksburg seemed to raise the 
war’s barbarity to an ominously higher level. There was no sanc- 
tuary; nothing remained sacred. Sighting their guns with pre- 
cision, young artillerists even targeted houses of worship. Tak- 
ing aim at the town clock in St. George’s Episcopal Church, a 
two-story brick Romanesque structure located on the east side 
of Princess Anne Street—Union gunners succeeded in nicking 
the spire and sending one shell through a wall. A nearby Bap- 
tist church was hit a score or more times. 

For observers with an apocalyptic turn of mind, the sight 
of the church steeples poking above the fog and smoke was 
unnerving, and the outbreak of fires heightened the sense of 
judgment and doom. Watching the batteries flash in the 
gloaming, a member of the Irish Brigade saw a “sheet of flame” 
seemingly engulf the town. Somewhere between twenty-five and 
forty buildings were badly burned, and later visitors noted en- 
tire blocks of charred ruins. 

The destruction of what many Federals conceded had once 
been a charming town strained the power of language. The roar- 
ing cannon and sharp crack of small-arms fire seemed almost 
beyond description. A New Jersey man described it as a “tre- 
mendous rain of shot and shell,” but this likely would have struck 
many soldiers as far too tepid. Words such as “magnificent” and 


“sublime” often appeared in diaries and letters. But many sol- 
diers lapsed into cliches or paragraphs and pages whose evoca- 
tive powers still somehow fell short. Part of the problem arose 
from a painful moral ambivalence. Many Union soldiers could 
not watch the bombardment of Fredericksburg with either awe 
or equanimity. The devastation of Rebel property might be eas- 
ily justified or even welcomed, but the historical associations 
of the town with Washington and the founding of the republic 
also made it all seem profoundly sad. Some of those who 
manned the guns and even some spectators felt the twinges of 
conscience. “There are many things connected with this war 
that seem hard for an enlightened and Christianized nation such 
as we claim to be,” a New York volunteer confessed to his 
mother.'° 

The Confederate high command was fascinated but ap- 
palled by the devastation. “These people delight to destroy the 
weak and those who can make no defense; it just suits them,” 
Lee fumed. Yet even these words—harsh by the Virginian’s usu- 
ally genteel standards—exhibited a steely self-control.!! 

And Barksdale’s men remained tenacious defenders of 
Fredericksburg. Although the men of the 17th Mississippi 
thought the bombardment “the most terrific they were ever 
under,” they held their positions. But not without price. One 
private “had his brains splattered by a shot,” another was se- 
verely wounded by a bounding cannonball. Walls and chim- 
neys came tumbling down, and falling bricks killed or severely 
injured several men. As Barksdale and his staff munched on 
hardtack dipped in honey—a rare treat—a Parrott shell fell in 
their midst. Although it did not explode, a piece of slate fell off 
a building and badly bruised the general. 

As the Federal guns fell silent around 2:30 p.m., the Yankee 
engineers scrambled out to complete their work, but again the 
Mississippians drove them back. Nine separate times now Fiser’s 
men had stopped the bridge builders, and even the usually stolid 
Lee beamed over each report of another repulse. Barksdale of- 
fered to help douse the fires ignited by Federal shells, but 
Longstreet told him, “You have enough to do to watch the Yan- 
kees.” The Mississippians were of course doing much more: 
Barksdale bragged that he could readily supply Marse Robert 
with “a bridge full of dead Yankees.” Several Federals glumly 
agreed that artillery could never drive the tenacious Rebels from 
the cellars and rifle pits.'? 

Along Marye’s Heights, Confederates cheered the stout 
resistance but watched the bombardment with horror, fascina- 


tion, and awe. Porter Alexander claimed then and later that this 
was the greatest artillery barrage he ever witnessed. Lieutenant 
Edward Patterson of the 9th Alabama was at once aghast and 
enthralled by the sights and sounds: “Never before have I ever 
witnessed a scene of such terrible beauty. Or heard music so 
grand, at the same time so mournfully beautiful.” After ram- 
bling on about “shrieking” shells, booming guns, and the flashes 
of fire from Stafford Heights, he finally despaired of recaptur- 
ing the scene: “But why attempt a description of that which is 
indescribable? Words are too barren, they are powerless to con- 
vey to the mind a picture that can in any way compare with the 
reality.” 

For the inhabitants of Fredericksburg, terror generally over- 
whelmed any sense of sublimity. For several weeks, civilians 
had been nervously watching for signs of Federal movements. 
“I have breathed under this roof,’ one woman had told a Brit- 
ish reporter at the end of November, “living I cannot call it.” 
But when the attack had not come immediately, refugees had 
drifted back to their homes to rejoin others too weak or sick or 
stubborn to leave in the first place. As the guns began booming 
on the morning of December 11, the hapless civilians scrambled 
for their basements, and a few even crawled into wells or cis- 
terns. Damp cellars were not always safe havens, though. The 
local postmaster’s house caught fire, forcing the family out into 
the garden; they spent the day cowering behind a plank fence. 
In Jane Beale’s house on Lewis Street, a Presbyterian minister 
led a group of frightened parishioners in reciting the 27th Psalm. 
Just as a 12-pound shot struck the building they reached the 
verse: “Though an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear”'4 

Watching more refugees fleeing from Fredericksburg— 
some from burning houses during the height of the bombard- 
ment—intensified Confederate hatred against the Yankees, but 
became a fascinating spectacle of its own. As terrified civilians 
dodged falling shells, members of the Washington Artillery 
wagered whether one poor fellow would safely reach Marye’s 
Heights. Men, women, and children fled in what was available: 
ambulances, carriages, wagons, or carts; or they hurried along 
on foot toward the Confederate lines and safety. Some had no 
coats, others made do with what was handy. One woman 
wrapped herself in an ironing board cover for her flight along 
the Plank Road. 

Elderly people—many frail and ill—finally driven from 
their homes, staggered along, sometimes with heavy bundles. 
But women and young children with little more than the pro- 
verbial clothes on their backs presented the most heartrendering 
sight—sure grist for Confederate propaganda. Many Confed- 
erate soldiers could vividly recall their wails and piercing 
screams years later. Despite the embroidering, the Richmond 
Examiner described real suffering: small children, “their little 
blue feet treading painfully the frozen ground, blindly follow- 
ing their poor mothers who knew as little as themselves where 
to seek food and shelter.” The “distressing sight” of women and 
children running from burning buildings touched the hearts 
even of some Federal artillerists.!° 

Not that many Confederates would have believed a damned 
Yankee could harbor such tender feelings. It was just like those 
black-hearted fiends to shell a town filled with women and chil- 
dren. Recounting the horrible scenes, many a soldier vowed 
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vengeance against such outrages. Some men gave the piercing 
Rebel yell as women and children passed through their ranks. 
Others offered the refugees their own meager rations. The news 
of the bombardment and exodus spread quickly. In a nearby 
county, one young woman longed to hear that Philadelphia, or 
New York, or Boston was in flames. Northern savages now 
warred against women and children, trumpeted the Richmond 
press. Editors could hardly find strong enough words of ex- 
ecration. “The most unprovoked and wanton exhibition of bru- 
tality that has yet disgraced the Yankee army,’ declared the Rich- 
mond Dispatch. “Modern Goths and Vandals,” fumed the 
Lynchburg Virginian. The women’s nobility and stoicism (for- 
getting for the moment their screams and cries) won universal 
praise. Watching refugees flee from the “vile fiends of Lincoln,” 
a Georgia infantryman felt “proud” of “being able to render 
assistance to these unfortunate females.” '® 


Closely behind the 7th Michigan came the 19th Massa- 
chusetts—another veteran outfit in Hall’s brigade. After land- 
ing they deployed in houses along Water Street to the right of 
the pontoon crossing. Advancing toward Caroline Street, they 
came under a “shower of bullets” from Barksdale’s men who 
had squirreled themselves away in houses, cellars, and behind 
barrels, boxes, and fences. Stout Confederate resistance exacted 
a high price for the advance—Company B lost ten of its thirty 
men in five minutes. Nearing Caroline Street, the 19th Massa- 
chusetts finally had to withdraw with heavy losses. The street 
fighting had proved especially nasty—one already wounded 
Massachusetts private had reportedly been bayoneted seven 
times by Rebels, and a story later circulated that four of 
Barksdale’s men had been “killed in cold blood by the Yankees.” 
The Federals, now under orders to bayonet any Confederates 
found firing from a house, took few prisoners.'’ Although most 

soldiers still hesitated to carry out such edicts, the war's 


At least, Barksdale’s men had repulsed the Yankee engi- 
neers. Burnside was nearly beside himself when the bridge 
builders—even after the artillery barrage—still could not fin- 
ish their work. He remained adamant that the bridges had to 
be completed that day. Hunt finally suggested that volunteers 
cross the river in boats, establish a bridgehead, and drive the 
vexing Confederates out of town. 

The task of leading what was immediately dubbed a “for- 
lorn hope” fell to the 7th Michigan (Colonel Norman J. Hall’s 
brigade, Major General Oliver Otis Howard’s division)—a vet- 
eran regiment already bloodied at Fair Oaks, during the Seven 
Days campaign, and most recently (and severely) at Antietam. 
Led by Lieutenant Colonel Henry Baxter (soon to be wounded 
during the crossing), around seventy troops sprang from the 
riverbank willows and bushes, pushed three pontoon boats off 
from shore, and jumped in. While a few reluctant members of 
the 50th New York Engineers rowed the boats, the Wolverines 
lay flat in the bottoms. Once out a hundred yards or so, the 
high bank on the Fredericksburg side afforded them some pro- 
tection. Even before the boats had landed, men had jumped 
out, splashed ashore, and began clambering up to Water Street 
to the left of the pontoon crossing. 

The Yankees had soon bagged over thirty prisoners. 
Barksdale’s troops fell back to Caroline Street where they stoutly 
resisted any further Federal advance. No longer able to prevent 
the Federals from crossing, Barksdale carefully realigned his 
forces to contain the bridgeheads and control as many of the 
streets running toward the river as possible. 
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growing savagery had immediate consequences for 
Fredericksburg. The brutal street fighting unleashed more 
blood lust on both sides. 


Henry Livermore Abbott (left) U.S. Army 
Military Institute, Carlisle, and Norman J. Hall. 
Library of Congress 


Despite the Federal foothold, the bridges still lay un- 
completed. Unable to prod the engineers into action, Colo- 
nel Hall asked Hunt to shell the Rebels beyond the bridge- 
head. Thus spurred, the bridge builders resumed their 
work. With one upper bridge finally completed around 
4:30 p.m., the remaining regiments in Hall’s brigade started 
across. As the troops squeezed into a four-block area, Hall 
finally ordered the 20th Massachusetts (which because of con- 
fused orders had crossed the river in boats) to “clear the street 
leading from the bridge [Fauquier Street]” of Barksdale’s men. 
The famous “Harvard Regiment’>—commanded by Captain 
George N. Macy—proved equal to the task. The men scrambled 
up the riverbank and as they moved toward Caroline Street in 
column by companies suddenly came under intense fire. A 
Fredericksburg citizen dragooned into guiding the regiment 
through the streets fell dead at the first volley. Marching four 
abreast, the Massachusetts boys provided easy targets for 
Barksdale’s concealed men. Bluecoats “began dropping at ev- 
ery point,” Private Josiah Murphey recalled. He soon became 
one of them. Turning to his left to fire down Caroline Street, 
the nineteen-year-old Murphey was suddenly hit in the face, 
fell to the ground, and “Cursed the whole southern confed- 
eracy from Virginia to the gulf of Mexico.” But despite the heavy 
losses, the Bay Staters forced their way into houses and drove 
Barksdale’s weary soldiers out. When the regiment appeared 
temporarily stalled, Macy prodded his men with sulphurous 
oaths, which he did not hesitate to shower on the 7th Michigan 
when it refused to advance. Macy and the intrepid Captain 
Henry L. Abbott, despite the gathering darkness, mounting ca- 
sualties, and milling confusion, kept reforming their men and 
pushing them toward Princess Anne Street where Barksdale had 
rallied most of his men.'* 

But the regiment's losses were staggering. An advance of 
no more than fifty yards had cost over a hundred men, and 
altogether over a third of the 335 soldiers who had crossed the 
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Rappahannock were now casualties. The streets, according to 
Lieutenant Henry Ropes, were “heaped with bodies.” But cold 
numbers hardly convey the human costs of battle. Company 
I—largely sailors and fishermen from Nantucket Island—had 
suffered wounds ranging from superficial to mortal. Lanky nine- 
teen-year-old Private James Barrett later cried out in the hos- 
pital from a painful wound in his right big toe from a spent 
ball. Men struck in the shoulder or arm or leg faced amputa- 
tions. A minié ball had fractured the left knee of Private Jacob 
G. Swain. Two days later, the eighteen-year-old had his leg taken 
off at the lower third of the thigh; he would not survive a sec- 
ond amputation the following fall. One man, hit in the abdo- 
men, died instantly on Fauquier Street. Private Albert C. Parker, 
a blue-eyed, sixteen-year-old shoemaker, took a bullet through 
his penis, causing permanent disability. The good luck of oth- 
ers stood in striking contrast. Another shoemaker, twenty-one- 
year-old Private George C. Pratt, had sixteen bullet holes in his 
uniform but nota scratch on him. The officers noted what Macy 
termed “fearful” losses but also basked in praise for their con- 
spicuous gallantry. Captain Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., doubted 
there was a better regiment in the entire Army of the Potomac. 


“The Rebs lay thick 
along the fence just as 
they had fallen.” 


Arthur Lumley sketches of the sacking of 
Fredericksburg (right), and dead 
Confederate pickets. Library of Congress 


Barksdale’s troops shared in both the glory and the blood— 
nearly 30 killed, over 150 wounded, and more than 60 taken 
prisoner or missing. The official tabulation of the numbers and 
names required over three tightly packed pages. But again such 
lists tell very little of the human story. “The Rebs lay thick along 
the fence just as they had fallen,” a lieutenant in the 19th Mas- 
sachusetts noted in his diary. “Killed by our round shot and 
shell. Some with heads off, others arms and legs off, and some 
mutilated in a horrible manner.” Many Mississippians received 
leg wounds during the street fighting and joined their Federal 
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counterparts on the amputation tables. Corporal J.W. Alexander 
of the 13th Mississippi lost both his legs; Sergeant A.D. Sadley 
of the 21st Mississippi lost his right leg and his left foot. A mem- 
ber of the 17th Mississippi survived to mourn his brother whose 
body soon lay in a “cold grave upon the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock.” He recalled their childhood frolics and most of all their 
love. It was so hard to imagine losing a brother even with the 
assurance they would soon meet in a “better world.” For each 
of the dead someone undoubtedly felt a similar grief: valor came 
at a high price. 

But it seemed a price worth paying to Lee and his generals. 
Barksdale’s men had delayed the Federal crossing longer than 
anyone might have expected or even hoped. At the middle pon- 
toon crossing, the 18th Mississippi, despite some belated sup- 
port from two other regiments in McLaws’ division, had to re- 
tire for fear of being flanked. Shortly after 3:15 p.m., one 
hundred men from the 89th New York crossed the Rappahan- 
nock in four pontoon boats. Storming buildings in groups of 
twenty-five, by 4:00 p.m. they had cleared the lower part of 
Fredericksburg. In thirty minutes, the middle bridge was com- 
plete. ze New Yorkers also gobbled up over 60 prisoners, mostly 
from ineffectual Florida compa- 
nies deployed along the river. 

About 7:00 p.m., McLaws or- 
dered the remnants of the Missis- 
sippi brigade withdrawn from 
Fredericksburg. According to 
Longstreet, Barksdale was so 
“confident of his position that a 
second order was sent him before 
he would yield the field.” Yet the 
collapse of his line in the lower 
part of town and the danger to his 
forces along Princess Anne Street 
posed by the repeated attacks of 
the bloodied but unbowed 20th Massachusetts 
made a retreat wise if not imperative. To bring his 
men back toward Marye’s Heights before dark, how- 
ever, would have risked coming under deadly Fed- 
eral artillery fire so Barksdale’s reluctance was un- 
derstandable. The 21st Mississippi was assigned to 
cover the withdrawal but when Lieutenant Lane 
Brandon learned from some prisoners that one of 
his old Harvard classmates—Captain Abbott of the 
20th Massachusetts—was leading a Yankee platoon, 
he kept counterattacking until he was finally placed 
under arrest for disobeying orders. In general, 
Barksdale handled the retreat deftly, and soon his 
command was resting behind a stone wall at the 
base Marye’s Heights. This brigade’s gallantry and tenacity 
would become legendary in Confederate history, and there was 
no disputing the fact that precious time had been purchased by 
still more precious blood. 

At last Burnside had his bridges. Even as the 20th Massa- 
chusetts slugged it out with Barksdale’s men in the streets of 
Fredericksburg, more of Hall’s men were crossing the upper 
bridges. And as these regiments quickly moved to support their 
comrades engaged in the bloody street fighting, they came un- 
der Rebel artillery fire. Although the shelling produced lethal 
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results, General Howard admonished some of the enlisted men 
that attempting to dodge projectiles was futile. But when a shell 
whizzed over the general’s head, he instinctively ducked. This 
amused troops of the 127th Pennsylvania, who had just seen 
one of their officers struck down by a shell fragment and now 
mockingly repeated the general’s advice. “Dodging appears to 
be natural,” Howard good-naturedly conceded. 

The rest of Howard’s troops still endured scattered Rebel 
artillery fire as they helped drive the last of Barksdale’s sharp- 
shooters front several houses. At one street corner a Massachu- 
setts recruit counted at least fifteen dead bluecoats; other men 
saw many Rebel bodies lying in the streets. Around 8:00 p.m., 
Colonel Rush C. Hawkins’ brigade from Burnside’s old Ninth 
Corps tramped across the middle pontoon bridge. The boys 
cheered as they entered the lower part of Fredericksburg, and 
pickets fanned out onto the now eerily deserted streets. Ordered 
not to sleep, some soldiers began building fires. 

As the pontoon bridges were finally completed in the gath- 
ering darkness on December 11, Burnside had decided not to 
risk pushing too many troops into the already crowded streets 
of Fredericksburg or even onto the plain below the town. This 
meant that on December 12 he 
would still be sending regiments 
across the bridges and not issu- 
ing orders for an attack. In the 
meantime many of his men 
would sack the town regardless 
of orders and without paying 
much heed to the halfhearted at- 
tempts by Provost General 
Marsena Patrick’s provost guards 
to stop the pillaging. 

At sunrise on December 12 
(though again the Rappahan- 
nock and its banks were shrouded 
by thick fog), Brigadier General 
William H. French’s division 
(Second Corps) began crossing 
the uppermost bridge. Some of 
these men met Confederate pris- 
oners heading in the opposite di- 


in the day, and one Rebel shell did burst in the midst of some 
newly enlisted Connecticut troops. These men too noticed dead 
Confederates still lying in the streets, a grim reminder of how 
quickly war snuffed out young men’s lives. It seemed incred- 
ible that the bodies still looked so eerily fresh and natural. It 
would be a sad Christmas in Mississippi, a Pennsylvania of- 
ficer commented. Worse yet the men could now see even more 
clearly the formidable Rebel defensive positions, and as a new 
Hampshire recruit predicted, when the order came to advance, 
they would move forward “knowing full well that death is there 
with open arms bidding them welcome.” 

An army plagued with doubts began to show signs of crack- 
ing under the strain of impending combat. Almost as soon as 
the soldiers entered Fredericksburg, a general breakdown in dis- 
cipline became apparent. Enlisted men (and likely a fair num- 
ber of officers) found easy pickings in the businesses, homes, 
and eventually the streets of Fredericksburg. 

Beginning on the night of December 11 and continuing 
with even greater intensity the following day, many soldiers 
looted with an alacrity and thoroughness that was at once awe- 
some and frightening. Businesses of all kinds were ransacked, 
but not even houses of worship were spared. The Epis- 
copal Church lost a four-piece communion set (re- 
turned after the war), and a Connecticut recruit caught 
one man carrying off a pulpit Bible. The whole idea of 
holy ground or sacred objects had become for the time 
being irrelevant. 


Newspaper accounts of the 
destruction included long lists of 
items destroyed... “The Yankees 
had even desecrated the churches” 
claimed a member of the 7th South 
Carolina. 


Simple foraging now seemed secondary to the de- 
struction of Rebel property—a task that some regi- 
ments performed with a seemingly insatiable appe- 
tite. The men might briefly finger the keys of an ornate 
piano but then suddenly smash it to pieces with axes. 


rection and after an exchange of the usual taunts, one Reb yelled 
back over his shoulder, “Never mind, Yanks, you chaps will ketch 
hell over there.” Despite some desultory Confederate artillery 
fire and the loss of a few boxes of hardtack, the men quickly 
advanced through the streets in support of Howard’s men who 
had moved toward the outskirts of Fredericksburg to make sure 
that the Confederates had really abandoned the town. Artillery 
fire would claim a few casualties among both Howard’s and 
French’s men during the day. 

In three columns, Hancock's division began crossing the 
second of the upper bridges around 8:00 a.m. The men marched 
four abreast and took some hits from Confederate artillery fire. 
Perhaps even more disconcerting was the appearance of a pro- 
fessional embalmer handing out business cards to members of 
the Irish brigade as they stepped off the abutment. The boys 
naturally cursed this heartless entrepreneur as they moved into 
line along Water Street in support of Howard and French. A 
few of Hancock’s regiments engaged in minor skirmishing later 


A New Yorker in French’s division saw vases and statues being 
hurled at expensive mirrors and cut-glass goblets being thrown 
at plate-glass windows. Soldiers invaded the deepest recesses 
of their enemies’ private lives by slashing family portraits or 
ripping open beds with bayonets or rifling diaries and letters. 
And just to make sure their message was clear, some men 
scrawled “damned Rebels” or what one termed “ribald verses” 
on the walls. 

Many houses quickly became veritable shambles. An ob- 
servant Hoosier noticed how once gracious parlors were “strewn 
with ... dirt and filth and even ladies’ clothing thrown in confu- 
sion or torn to pieces.” Rare books lay tattered and torn on the 
floors of what had been fine libraries. Piles of miscellaneous 
trash now littered the corners of various rooms. And yet even 
this extensive destruction failed to satisfy some members of the 
19th Massachusetts who had done such hard fighting the day 
before, and so they filled their canteens with molasses and then 


poured the gooey contents throughout one house.”!? 
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The Federals had temporarily turned Fredericksburg into 
a chaotic place where the functions of various private and pub- 
lic spaces seemed oddly if not obscenely confused. The interi- 
ors of many homes became great trash heaps while expensive 
furniture was strewn through the streets. Looters lounged about 
on sofas or chairs, dined off fine china, drank from gold and 
silver cups, or even pounded on pianos alfresco. Other men 
hauled out featherbeds to sleep under the heavens—though 
such luxurious accommodations seemed at once both ludicrous 
and unusually comfortable. Whether indoors or out, it seemed 
to the men of one New Hampshire regiment that a “mighty 
whirlwind” had swept through Fredericksburg. 


In writing home after the battle, a few 
soldiers preferred emphasizing the 
pleasures rather than the horrors of 


their recent experience. 
On Caroline Street, Wilcox’s troops rest before being committed to 
battle. December 13 sketch by Arthur Lumley. Library of Congress 


Street scenes exhibited both the anomalous and the unex- 
pected. Amidst the Rebel bodies still lying about and all the 
debris that now littered the town, soldiers also noticed dead 
cats and dogs that had been killed during the bombardment. 
But even such nauseating sights could not reduce the soldiers’ 
appetite for plunder or food. On the night of December 11, a 
New Yorker enjoyed his evening meal in a house in the lower 
part of town. With a pot of coffee boiling nearby, he sat with a 
roasted chicken on his plate, ajar of jelly by his side, and a tin 
cup resting on a dead Confederate. Out in the streets, men re- 
clined on expensive furniture while cooking up messes of 
slapjacks. 

The discovery of alcohol in various homes and businesses 
brought smiles to campaign-weary faces as soldiers roamed the 
streets or settled into cold bivouacs. A Pennsylvanian in the 
Second Corps years later remembered the “congenial” warmth 
produced by his first ever taste of liquor. Because many regi- 
ments had also been given whiskey rations shortly before cross- 
ing the bridges, some soldiers became roaring drunk. One scene 
was especially rich: a group of intoxicated Massachusetts sol- 
diers, carrying a hapless goose and a black bottle, chased a fright- 
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ened pig and sang “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” as they 
staggered along Caroline Street and nearly ran into Confeder- 
ate pickets. 

A combination of inebriation and temporary release from 
the rigors of camp discipline produced a kind of street theater. 
What better way to humiliate those famous “secesh females” 
than by donning their clothes? Strolling through the streets in 
hoop skirts, calico or silk dresses, bonnets stuck awkwardly on 
their heads, and twirling parasols, the rough-hewn men of the 
Army of the Potomac cleverly burlesqued the ideal of the “south- 
ern lady.” Given their role in the street fighting, members of the 
19th Massachusetts must have especially enjoyed sauntering 
about aping the conventions of polite society: “Good evening, 
Mrs. Smith” and “How do you do this evening, Miss Jones?” 
After confiscating the extensive wardrobe of one Fredericksburg 
matron, a freshly recruited New York regiment held their own 
fashion show until their colonel dispersed them with a few blis- 
tering oaths—several no doubt ridiculing their supposed lack 
of manhood. 

Other entertainment-starved boys naturally grabbed sto- 


(| len fiddles, played pianos, and started frolicking. A member of 
=, the lst Minnesota noted with amusement the “quadrilles and 


contra dances.” Some of the dirtiest fellows in the regiment wore 
the “choicest silks” while their “partners” were attired with “long 
tail coats and plug hats.” Exaggerated manners mocked the so- 
cial pretensions of southern aristocrats. “Between sets the la- 


4% dies would sit on the curbstones and the gentlemen would do 


the honors.” Unable to stop laughing, the chronicler of this co- 
tillion could only remark: “But I cannot do justice to the scene.” 
In other parts of the city men cavorted atop pianos, though 
once a stray Confederate shell scattered the revelers. All the mer- 
rymaking, role reversals, and drunken high jinks reached a cul- 
mination when several members of the 20th Massachusetts 
hauled out an eighteenth-century family coach and hitched it 
to a mule. One man wearing the “mask of a negro” drove along 
Caroline Street while two of his comrades dressed as Confed- 
erate belles sat in the back seat “scattering smiles and kisses to 
an applauding crowd.””° Great fun here, and no little emotional 
release, but clever mockery also lay at the heart of such bizarre 
ceremonies. What better way to puncture that inflated sense of 
southern honor than having common soldiers parade about in 
women’s clothes stolen from the wardrobes of Fredericksburg’s 
leading families? 

Whether looting or destroying, the Yankees went about 
their work with an almost maniacal thoroughness—as if they 
were exacting Old-Testament vengeance against their foes. “Our 
soldiery completely sacked ... near every house,” a Pennsylva- 
nian proudly informed his hometown newspaper. Yet long lists 
of items smashed or pilfered hardly recaptured the atmosphere 
of a soldiery unleashed on a nearly deserted town. “Ludicrous” 
and “disgraceful,” one artillery lieutenant called scenes he had 
witnessed, but he also agreed that the soldiers had been pains- 
taking: “Everything that they could not eat or wear they de- 
stroyed in pure wantonness.” A Massachusetts recruit noted— 
with considerable surprise—that some houses contained 
furnishings rivaling those of his native Boston. Much of 
Fredericksburg appeared gutted, but the wreckage in the streets 
also showed how relentlessly marauding soldiers had tried to 
destroy everything in their path.”! 


a 


Many a participant and observer relished the devastation. 
Their justifications fell into three broad categories: enjoyment, 
retaliation, and the nature of war. Even after witnessing some 
of the war’s worst fighting on December 13, a New Hampshire 
volunteer confessed, “we kinded of hated to leave the city for I 
tell you we had a good time there.” In writing home after the 
battle, a few soldiers preferred emphasizing the pleasures rather 
than the horrors of their recent experience. They could almost 
still taste (or at least describe) the pilfered food, and perhaps 
for some the memories of such enjoyment might temporarily 
blot out darker recollections. 

The stout resistance of Barksdale’s men and the scattered 
Confederate artillery fire also offered a convenient excuse for 
sacking the town. As a member of Burnside’s headquarters guard 
put it, “The cursed Rebels brought it [the looting and vandal- 
ism] all on themselves by their own maddened folly.” For those 
soldiers from pious homes whose families worried about the 
effects of army life on their moral character, a spirit of righ- 
teous vengeance might cover the proverbial multitude of sins. 
“Men who at home were modest and unassuming now seemed 
to be possessed with an insatiate desire to destroy everything in 
sight,” one artillery officer perceptively remarked.” 

For folks back home who might question whether the bom- 
bardment and sack could possibly be justified, Private Roland 
E. Bowen had a terse response: “Mother you know but very 
little about War.” The romantic ideals of the antebellum de- 
cades had not disappeared, but a new hardening was underway 
in the army. Men slowly became inured to violence and death, 
and a hardy toughness became essential for survival. Private 
Bowen had watched hogs chewing on a dead Confederate’s body 
but was “too busy stealing to drive them away.” As he again told 
his mother, “Such is War.” This increasingly callous attitude 
could justify nearly anything, but even the wrecked buildings 
and looted homes did not satisfy the more bloodthirsty. “I wish 
that we had burnt the whole of it [Fredericksburg] over their 
heads,” a Connecticut volunteer admitted to his father.”* 

If efforts by officers to stop the sack often came too late 
and too halfheartedly, there were still a fair number of soldiers 
who were appalled at what they had witnessed. That innocent 
civilians were driven from their homes and their property de- 
stroyed seemed an outrage. To see children’s toys scattered about 
in the wreckage was especially unnerving to the family men. 
When looters cleaned their guns with ladies’ silken gowns, their 
more sensitive comrades found such scenes both disgusting and 
disgraceful. One quartermaster condemned such conduct as 
“atrocious,” and according to another volunteer, the sack of 
Fredericksburg had been “done in a manner worthy of the 
Gothic of the Goths or the hungrish of the Huns.” For men 
who had grown up husbanding their resources and taking care 
of their property, watching the wanton destruction of valuables 
and ordinary household items was almost more than they could 
stand.*4 

As for the victims of the bombardment and sack, they nei- 
ther waxed philosophical nor minutely analyzed the Federals’ 
behavior. Instead they inventoried their property. Estimates for 
household goods damaged or stolen ranged from a few dollars 
to several thousand. Several people claimed to have lost nearly 
everything, and one man wryly commented, “I can tell you 
much better what they left, than what they destroyed.””> 


Confederate soldiers who had already sympathized with 
the refugees and had watched with horror as civilians fled dur- 
ing the bombardment grew livid when they learned about the 
sack of Fredericksburg. “A monument to the barbarity of the 
abolitionists,” fumed one young staff officer. Bitterness over- 
flowed in words such as “Goths,” “Vandals,” “scoundrels,” and 
of course “hordes of hypocritical Yankees.”° 

These latest outrages only reconfirmed stock Confederate 
images of Federal malevolence. Gruesome tales of civilian suf- 
fering immediately became staples of unofficial propaganda. 
Newspaper accounts of the destruction included long lists of 
items destroyed with a special emphasis on how women’s clothes 
had been worn by the vile bluecoats. Employing the colorful 
but also stuffy language of the day, letter writers could hint at 
even darker offenses and then let their readers’ imaginations 
fill in the details. The Yankees had even desecrated the churches, 
claimed a member of the 7th South Carolina under the pseud- 
onym “Stuart.” They had “covered the walls with ribaldry and 
vulgarisms too obscene to be repeated.” According to the cor- 
respondent “Tivoli” in a Georgia newspaper, “all sorts of in- 
sulting and filthy deeds were performed in conspicuous places 
where they could not help but meet the eye and disgust the 
senses.””” Few readers could miss the meaning here. 

But in case the point had not been driven home in the news 
columns, spirited editorials drew the appropriate conclusion. 
“The most infamous crime ever perpetrated upon this conti- 
nent,” declared the usually temperate Richmond Dispatch. The 
Army of the Potomac had become little better than a “barba- 
rous horde of Bedouin Arabs.” Such tirades convinced even rea- 
sonably sophisticated readers that not only were the Federals 
capable of nearly any imaginable outrage, but that they were 
now determined to cut wide swathes of destruction through 
Virginia, the Carolinas, or even Mississippi.° 

At the time, it seemed easy to believe that the bombard- 
ment, street fighting, and sack of Fredericksburg had pushed 
the war to a new level of destructiveness and cruelty. Even some 
of the Federals who had eagerly ransacked the town conceded 
that unleashing an army on a defenseless community set a fear- 
ful precedent. Confederates might self-righteously condemn 
their enemies’ wanton disregard for civilian lives and property, 
but they must also have wondered if this war would any longer 
be fought out solely between the contending armies. In 
Fredericksburg’s smoldering ruins and along the littered streets, 
that seemed a quite reasonable question as both sides prepared 
for bloody combat. 
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ANDREW FOOTE 
Civil War Admiral on Western Waters 
By Spencer C. Tucker (Annapolis, Naval 
Institute Press: 2000. Pp xvi, 259, $34.95, 
ISBN 1-55750-820-8). 


A slim volume in the Library of Naval Bi- 
ography series, this is the first modern biogra- 
phy of Foote. The book is intended primarily 
for the general reader, and succeeds admira- 
bly in this respect. Eight of the fifteen chap- 
ters follow Foote’s prewar service in the navy, 
including his service off Africa suppressing the 
slave trade, and in the Orient—where he per- 
sonally led assaulting columns against Chinese 
forts outside Canton. These early chapters 
make fascinating reading, particularly as the 
events described will be unfamiliar to most 
Civil War buffs. 


The remaining seven chapters cover 
Foote’s Civil War service and death in 1863. 
Although more familiar to many, the events 
are told with a telling eye for detail. Here, as 
in the earlier chapters, Foote’s zeal for naval 
reform and his deeply held religious views are 
well covered. I have only two criticisms. First, 
in dealing with Ulysses S. Grant Tucker relies 
at times on McFeely’s biography of the 
general—which is a bit like trying to write a 
scientific treatise on water-fowl on the basis 
of a Donald Duck cartoon. For example, the 
alleged council of war held by Grant after the 
fall of Fort Henry, derived from the memoirs 
of Lew Wallace and recounted by McFeely, is I 
suspect the result of Wallace’s failing memory 
(he was writing in 1906). 


The second criticism is almost a compli- 
ment—the book is too short. Time and again 
the author offers the reader a tantalizing 
glimpse of something and then moves on to 
the next topic. No doubt this arises because of 
the need to adhere to the editorial require- 
ments of the series. In any case the notes, the 
bibliography, and the guide to further read- 
ing will enable the reader to pursue matters 
further. 

For the mass of Civil War buffs whose 
knowledge of the naval side of the war is 
sketchy, this is an invaluable book. Highly rec- 
ommended. 

—Keith Poulter 
——————— 
CLEAR THE CONFEDERATE WAY! 
The Irish in the 
Army of Northern Virginia 
By Kelly J. O'Grady (Mason City, lowa: Savas 
Publishing Company, 2000, 348 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. 
$26.95, ISBN 1-882810-42-2) 


On July 18, 1861, Irish-born Confeder- 
ate Cpt. John Dooley led a company of fellow 
immigrants from Ireland splashing across Bull 
Run at Blackburn’s Ford. The Irishmen yelled 
“Faugh a Ballagh!,” which translates as “Clear 
the Way!,” as they attacked Brigadier General 
Irvin McDowell’s Union army. It may have 
been the first Gaelic battle cry of the Civil War. 

Nearly 40,000 Irishmen served as soldiers 
in Southern armies, compared to about 
144,000 who fought in Northern ranks. Few 
scholarly studies have focused on the Irish 
contribution to the Rebel cause - two notable 
exceptions are Ed Gleeson’s Rebel Sons of Erin 
and James Gannon’s Irish Rebels, Confederate 
Tigers. Author O’Grady helps to fill this void 
with his book. Using a vast array of primary 
sources, O’Grady chronicles the battlefield 
exploits of Confederate Irishmen in Lee’s 
army. He begins his story with an account of 
Irish settlement in the South and argues that 
Catholic immigrants were treated better in this 
region compared to the Know-Nothing domi- 
nated Northern states. Confederate Irish ef- 
forts in Stonewall Jackson’s Valley campaign, 
during Gaines’ Mill, and at Second Manassas 
and Antietam are well documented. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the Irish, both Union and 
Confederate, at Fredericksburg. Another chap- 
ter covers Irish Rebel efforts from 
Chancellorsville to Appomattox. 

O'Grady is not afraid of controversy. In 
his chapter on Fredericksburg, he suggests that 
the charge of the Union Army’s Irish Brigade 
at Marye’s Heights has received undue histori- 
cal attention. O’Grady believes that most of 
the legends of the Irish Brigade at 
Fredericksburg are based on myth and roman- 
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ticization. He notes that support for the Union 
cause in the Northern Irish community actu- 
ally declined after the martyr-like service of 
the Irish Brigade at the stone wall on Marye’s 
Heights. The author can be charged with over- 
stating his case. His attacks on the reputation 
of Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Meagher, founder and 
original commander of the Irish Brigade, re- 
peat much of the anti-immigrant campfire 
gossip in the Army of the Potomac. O’Grady 
fails to note that thousands of Irish immi- 
grants continued to volunteer for the Union 
cause after Fredericksburg, inspired by both 
patriotism and cash bounties, and that the 
Irish Brigade fought in every major battle in 
the eastern theatre until Lee’s surrender. This 
book is certain to inspire debate. 

One issue not satisfactorily treated by 
O'Grady is slavery. How could Irish immi- 
grants with a history of brutal British oppres- 
sion support a rebellion based on the defense 
of slavery? How could an Irish immigrant like 
John Dooley who escaped from English injus- 
tice own three slaves? The author discusses this 
topic in only a few pages of text. 

There are two appendices that greatly 
add to the value of this book. O’Grady pro- 
vides biographical sketches of over a hundred 
Irish officers and short histories of several 
dozen Irish companies in Lee’s army. The 
maps and illustrations are well done and 
supplement the text. 

This work is well-researched, highly read- 
able and provocative. It takes a fresh look at a 
subject that is far from exhausted. Confeder- 
ate Captain John P. Keely, born in Ireland, had 
perhaps the final word to say about the Irish 
in the Civil War: “Irish soldiers in both armies 
made for themselves during the late war a 
record second to none.” 

—Kevin E. O’Brien 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


SOUTHERN RIGHTS 
Political Prisoners and the Myth of 
Confederate Constitutionalism 
By Mark E. Neely, Jr. (Charlottesville and 
London: University Press of Virginia, 1999. 
Pp. viii, 240. $35.00, ISBN 0-8139-1894-4). 


In the decades after the Civil War de- 
feated Confederates created the “Myth of the 
Lost Cause” to justify their 1831-1865 actions, 
assuage the pain of defeat, and bolster (and 
justify) their case against and resistance to the 
Reconstruction policies of the federal govern- 
ment. This myth had many subthemes—the 
war had been fought over state (usually erro- 
neously called “state’s or “states”) rights and 
had had nothing to do with slavery; all South- 
erners (black and white, rich and poor) had 
stood united in defense of the sacred cause; 
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all Confederates had proved themselves true, 
loyal and brave; etc., etc. 

One subtheme of the myth revolved 
around the assertion that during the war 
Jefferson Davis and the Confederate authori- 
ties, unlike Abraham Lincoln and the United 
States government, had respected the civil 
rights of the Southern people. Thus, the Con- 
federacy had been a land of liberty even un- 
der the pressures of wartime, whereas the 
North had been a despotism in which the fed- 
eral government had shut down newspapers, 
ignored civil liberties, and imprisoned citizens 
for expressing ideas that the Lincoln Admin- 
istration deemed harmful to the war effort. 


Historians found it easy to document 
from readily-available records the efforts of 
the federal government to silence its domes- 
tic critics. The story of civil liberties in the 
Confederacy, however, remained hidden be- 
hind the postwar assertions that the Rebels 
had scrupulously respected the established 
constitutional rights of their (white) citizens. 

Now Neely has uncovered evidence of 
widespread abridgement of the civil rights of 
citizens by the Rebel authorities. The docu- 
ments supporting this claim are in the Na- 
tional Archives, filed in the collection of “Let- 
ters Received by the Confederate Secretary of 
War, 1861-1865” (Record Group 109). This 
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Noe, State University of West Georgia 


*“Shatter[s] the myth of the solidly 
Unionist Appalachia ... [and] demon- 
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the divisions of war, no line demarcat- 
ing home front from battle front, no 
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author of Inside War 
482 pp. $39.95 cloth 
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STONEWALL’S MAN 


Pirates, Privateers, 
and Rebel Raiders of 


the Carolina Coast 
LINDLEY S. BUTLER 
Real-life adventures of eight famous 
sea raiders, from Blackbeard to four 
of the best-known Confederate raiders 
—James Cooke, John Maffitt, John 
Taylor Wood, and James Waddell. 
“Methods and motives... are exam- 
ined against the backdrop of the 
hunter and the hunted on the high 
sea.” —George Ward Shannon Jr., 
Director, North Carolina Maritime 
Museum 
296 pp., 32 illus. $29.95 cloth / $15.95 paper 
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correspondence is arranged by the name of the 
writer, and there are no obvious headings on 
the relevant letters to indicate that they deal 
with the subject of political prisoners. Thus 
the only way to locate them is to go through 
the documents in the massive collection. 

By devoting himself to this task, Neely 
has turned up records of 4,108 persons who 
fell into the clutches of the Confederate au- 
thorities for real or imagined political crimes 
such as expressing disloyal sentiments. (The 
true number is doubtless much larger.) The 
stories of these people—often known only in 
fragments—Neely points out, can help mod- 
ern students of the war better understand what 
life was like in the Confederacy. 

While Neely has established his point be- 
yond reasonable doubt, he has not done much 
to put the events he narrates into perspective. 
The antebellum South was a land in which 
many civil liberties had been suppressed in the 
massive 1831-1861 effort to defend slavery 
against it critics. The postwar South, too, was 
a closed society in which those who questioned 
the region’s racial policies faced social, and of- 
ten religious, ostracism, economic retaliation, 
and sometimes physical violence if they dared 
express doubt about the region’s racial mores. 
It should, therefore, come as no surprise that 
wartime white Southerners were willing to tol- 
erate a “blackout of civil liberty” (p. 116) dur- 
ing the great conflict against the federal gov- 
ernment. 

In effect, Neely argues that the Confed- 
erates reacted to a threat to their society as 
they and so many others have done both be- 
fore and since the 1861-1865 period. 

—Richard M. McMurry 
Roanoke, Virginia 


THE LONGEST RAID OF THE CIVIL 
WAR: Little-Known & Untold Stories 
of Morgan's Raid into Kentucky, 
Indiana & Ohio 
By Lester V. Horwitz (Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Farmcourt Publishing, Inc.: 1999. Pp. 528, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-9670267-0-9). 


In The Longest Raid of the Civil War, au- 
thor Lester Horwitz traces the whole path of 
General John Hunt Morgan's raid into Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio in July of 1863 in 
amazing detail, day by day, almost hour by 
hour. Morgan had been ordered by his com- 
mander, General Braxton Bragg, to stay in 
Kentucky. But, as most Bragg subordinates did, 
Morgan disobeyed and led 2,500 Confederate 
cavalry into the north on a ride that would 
take them seven hundred miles in twenty-five 
days. The raid ended with Morgan's capture 
at New Lisbon, Ohio. 

Organized by county, the book is filled 
with personal anecdotes of the happenings 
on the raid, with excellent maps to follow the 
trail. Horwitz adds some good historical 
analysis, especially with the battle of Corydon, 


Indiana, and Buffington Island, Ohio, where 
almost half of Morgan's raiders were killed 
or captured. But the highlight of the book are 
the personal stories, like the heroic stand of 
twenty-five Union troops at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, or the story of Ohioan Benjamin Sand- 
ers and his successful pursuit of Morgan in 
search of his family’s favorite horse, Old Rach 
(short for Rachel). 

In the background provided by these sto- 
ries are some indicators on just how out- 
manned the overall Rebel cause was: Indiana, 
for example, mobilized thirteen full regiments 
solely for repulsing Morgan. Serious ACW 
buffs might notice a few gaps in the discus- 
sion. For example, Horwitz discusses 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg which occurred just 
as Morgan was crossing into Kentucky, but 
fails to discuss the Tullahoma campaign that 
levered Bragg’s Army of Tennessee (to which 
Morgan was attached) out of Middle Tennes- 
see. But the fun is in the details, and Horwitz 
gives us plenty in this labor of real love. 

—John D, Burtt 
Kensington, Maryland 


A HIGHER DUTY 
Desertion Among Georgia Troops 
during the Civil War 
By Mark A. Weitz (Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University of Nebraska Press, 2000, Pp. 264, 
$30.00, ISBN 0-803247-91-5). 


In this state study of desertion patterns, 
Mark Weitz has examined the records of all 
Georgia deserters processed through Federal 
provost marshal records, which he estimates 
to have been slightly more than half of the 
men who left the ranks. These names have 
been analyzed by unit, home of record, and 
date of processing. From the resultant data, 
augmented by letters, diaries, newspaper ac- 
counts Weitz has then sketched the causes and 
patterns of Georgia desertions. He concludes 
that desertion was directly related to place of 
residence, Union invasion, and declining con- 
ditions at home more than the state of affairs 
at the front or dissatisfaction with the army. 
Further, Weitz documents the fact that Geor- 
gia desertion patterns differed from those of 
Alabama troops who have been previously 
studied, He also credits Federal policies with 
having been effective in encouraging deser- 
tion. The value of this study lies in the 
author's ability to give a human face to de- 
serters and to make their motives understand- 
able. If the book has a weakness it lies in the 
cursory consideration of the effect of Geor- 
gia desertions on the Confederate army, spe- 
cifically the Army of Tennessee as it retreated 
closer to Atlanta, giving up the home coun- 
ties of thousands of Georgia troops. This, 
however, is only a minor distraction in an ex- 
emplary work. 

—Steven H. Newton 
Delaware State University 
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WILSON’S CREEK 
The Second Battle of the Civil War 
and the Men Who Fought It 
By William Garrett Piston and Richard W. 
Hatcher III (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 2000. Pp. 408, $37.50, 
ISBN 0-8078-2515-8). 


In 1985, Morningside Books published 
Alan D. Gaff’s impressive study of the Iron 
Brigade’s encounter with Stonewall Jackson 
at Brawner’s Farm. The book on its own is 
notable enough, a wonderful microhistory of 
the sanguinary battle that preceeded Second 
Manassas. But equally notable is the fine in- 
troduction to the work by Iron Brigade his- 
torian Alan Nolan. In it, Mr. Nolan issues a 
call to arms to Civil War historians, an im- 
perative to move away from “broad brush” 
retellings of the “big picture” by adopting a 
new emphasis on “the parts.” As he states, 
“The little pictures permit the kind of detail 
that illuminates, enriches and corrects the big 
pictures.” With their new work on Wilson’s 
Creek, authors Bill Piston and Rick Hatcher 
have indeed heeded the call. 

The early war battle at Wilson's Creek 
in southwestern Missouri hasn't exactly been 
lost in the mists of time. As the authors point 
out, no less than three published works have 
examined the battle, while a number of other 
books illuminated either the campaign or the 
lives of the participants. Piston and Hatcher 
however have produced an entirely different 
animal. Using a variety of untapped 
sources—including a generous helping of 
unpublished manuscripts and period news- 
papers—the authors create a literary diorama 
of Missouri in 1861, a sweeping social his- 
tory of the Westerners both North and South 
who marched to the banks of Wilson Creek 
and the men who led them there. Where other 
authors have scratched the surface, Piston and 
Hatcher have diven deep into the well to 
emerge with what must be considered the 
benchmark work on the subject. 

On first glance, the subtitle of the book 
may seem a bit overboard. But as the narra- 
tive takes the reader from the streets of New 
Orleans to the riverfronts of Davenport and 
Quincy, we discover the social mechanisms 
that fused the disparate elements of the west- 
ern communities into potent—and, in some 
cases, not so potent—fighting units. By em- 
phasizing motive, the authors beautifully de- 
fine the social tides that fueled both secession 
and Unionism. As a result, the reaons these 
men marched and fought become as impor- 
tant as how they fought, setting an intricate 
stage for the drama that peaks at Wilson's 
Creek. 

Do not fear that the authors place undue 
emphasis on the social underpinnings of early 
war Missouri. The campaign narrative is con- 
cise and well-informed, and the battle is 
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brought to life with a wealth of color and de- 
tail. Colorful characters also abound, from the 
messianic Nathaniel Lyon and the bumbling 
Franz Sigel to the ill-fated command partner- 
ship of Ben McCulloch and Sterling Price. But 
considerable weight is also given to the regi- 
ment and company commanders as a fully re- 
alized portrait of the battle emerges. Herein 
lies the power of this book. With a deft touch, 
Piston and Hatcher steer the reader not only 
through the frontier roilings that drove the 
western volunteers to arms but also along the 
dusty marches and burning fields that led to 
Wilson’s Creek. 


Part of the University of North Carolina’s 
“Civil War America” series, the book itself is 
beautifully produced. Photos and woodcuts 
illustrate the work, and a number of maps help 
detail the campagn and the battle. Only one 
editorial decision appears suspect: the battle 
maps are aligned with compass point north 
facing to the left and can cause some confu- 
sion. That aside, Bill Piston and Rick Hatcher 
have produced as close to a definitive study of 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek as we are likely to 
see. In the process, they have creatively illu- 
minated why the citizens on the western fron- 
tier went to war. To combine the social and 
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military is no easy task, but with “Wilson’s 

Creek: The Second Battle of the Civil War and 

the Men Who Fought It,” the authors succeed 

impressively. 
Alan Nolan would be proud. 

—Patrick Brennan 

Skokie, Illinois 

ee 

ULYSSES S. GRANT 
Triumph over Adversity, 1822-1865 
By Brooks D. Simpson (Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Houghton Mifflin Company: 2000. 
Pp. 533, $35.00, ISBN 0-395-65994-9). 


Brooks Simpson has produced a master- 
ful account of Grant's life up to Appomattox. 
If his prose is not as sublime as Bruce Catton’s, 
it is nevertheless hightly readable. And his 
judgements—of generals, and of military de- 
cisions— are judicious. His commentary upon 
the performance of Meade and his corps com- 
manders during the Overland Campaign, for 
example, is more revealing of the inadequa- 
cies of the Army of the Potomac’s high com- 
mand than anything Catton wrote. 


Utysses S. GRANT 


Simpson is not afraid to criticize Grant— 
yet in the end characterizes him as both a re- 
markable human being and a very great gen- 
eral. I look forward to the second volume, 
which covers the years 1865-1885. 

—Keith Poulter 
ee 
BANNERS TO THE BREEZE 
The Kentucky Campaign, Corinth, 
and Stones River 
By Earl J. Hess. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 2000. Cloth, 263 pp., illus., 
maps, index. ISBN: 0-8032-2380-3. $32.00. 


This work is part of the University of Ne- 
braska Press’ Great Campaigns of the Civil War 
Series. The scope of the work is rather inter- 
esting. Hess picks up the story in the aftermath 
of Ulysses Grant’s victory at Shiloh and the 
ensuing occupation of the key Confederate rail 
junction of Corinth, Mississippi. He then de- 


tails the aggressive Confederate response, 
namely the abortive offensive into Kentucky, 
the botched attempt to retake Corinth, and fi- 
nally Braxton Bragg’s failed attempt to destroy 
William S. Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumber- 
land at Stones River (or Murfreesboro, de- 
pending upon what side of the Mason-Dixon 
line you live on). Hess takes a very conven- 


tional approach in attributing the failure of 


the Confederate response to the fractured 
Confederate command system. The move into 
Kentucky was hamstrung by the different 
agendas pursued by the “cooperating” Con- 
federate commanders, Braxton Bragg and E. 
Kirby Smith. Likewise, Confederate attempts 
to wrest control of northern Mississippi from 
Union forces foundered on the differences 
between the two principal Confederate com- 

manders, Earl Van Dorn and Sterling Price. 

Again, taking a conventional approach, Hess 
also outlines how, although high hopes were 
held for bringing Kentucky into the Confed- 
eracy, the response of the population was, as 
in Maryland, less than overwhelming. In this 
way Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky, like that 
of Robert E. Lee in Maryland, helped ulti- 
mately define the Confederacy, which by 1863 
included neither Maryland nor Kentucky. 
Much less conventional is Hess’ take on the 
principal commanders in these campaigns. 


Hess paints a very understanding portrait of 


much maligned commanders such as Don 
Carlos Buell. He argues that Buell’s conduct 
of the campaign in Kentucky was reasonable, 
given the difficulties he was operating under. 
In this regard, Hess is following the line on 
Buell recently taken by Stephen D. Engle. Like- 
wise, Hess is also very understanding of the 
problems faced by Braxton Bragg in both Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Somewhat less convinc- 


ing is Hess’ contention that the experience of 


Stones River had a traumatic effect on 
Rosecrans, making him a much more cautious 
and less optimistic commander than he had 
been at Corinth. It is certainly not supported 
by subsequent events, especially by Rosecrans’ 
brilliant planning and conduct of the 
Tullahoma campaign. 

Given the broad scope of the book and 
its relatively small size, it should come as no 
surprise that Hess relies largely on secondary 
sources, including some works that are marred 
by haphazard research and implausible inter- 
pretations. Hess, however, has an excellent 
grasp of the issues that confronted both sides 
at this juncture of the war. Consistent with 
Hess’ other work, the book is both a quick and 
a pleasant read. It also has a number of fine 
photographs, several of which have not been 
previously published. One minor irritation is 
the dust jacket. It is one of those Currier and 
Ives pictures one normally sees on the dust 
jacket of Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
In this case, however, the image is very blurry. 
Any more indistinct and it would pass for a 
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Rohrschach ink blot. A publisher as prestigious 

as Nebraska ought to be able to do better. In 

conclusion, someone who is familiar with the 

works of Thomas L. Connelly and some of the 

other historians of the western campaigns will 

not find much here that is new. For the reader 

who is new to the this part of the war, this book 

is an invaluable starting point. 

—R.L. DiNardo 

USMC Command and Staff College, 

Quantico, Va. 
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THE SLAVE POWER 

The Free North and Southern 
Domination, 1780-1860 
By Leonard L. Richards (Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press, 2000. Pp. x, 

200, $39.95 (cloth), $13.95 (paper). ISBN 0- 

8071-2537-7 (cloth) 0-8071-2600-4 (paper). 


Over thirty years ago, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning historian David Brion Davis wrote an 
engaging little book entitled, The Slave Power 
Conspiracy and the Paranoid Style. Both North 
and South, Davis maintained, rallied energetic 
support for their respective causes by evok- 
ing the imagery of subversive conspiracies. 
Southern slave holders insisted that abolition- 
ists were using the fight against slavery to sub- 
vert law, order and morality. Abolitionists 
preached that the nation had fallen under the 
domination of an expansionist Slave Power 
which conspired to enslave the world. 

Indeed, from the signing of the Consti- 
tution to the eve of the Civil War there per- 
sisted an abiding belief that the slaveholding 
southerners held the reins of the national gov- 
ernment and used their power to ensure the 
extension of slavery. Southern slave holders 
monopolized the White House for a stretch 
of time during the antebellum era as well as 
enjoyed disproportionate representation on 
the Supreme Court. Ultimately called the 
“Slave Power theory,’ the fear that southerners 
dominated the national scene was no mere 
figment of a lunatic fringe’s imagination. 

In fact, Leonard L. Richards has, in this 
solid, brief volume, demonstrated quite con- 
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vincingly that such circumspect and re- 
spected individuals as Abraham Lincoln, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Charles Sumner, the editors 
and owners of the New York Times and the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the president of 
Harvard College had embraced, by mid-cen- 
tury, the conviction that the Slave Power con- 
spiracy was alive and well. “Usually, con- 
spiracy arguments have limited appeal,” 
writes Richards, “inspiring a handful of true 
believers but not a wide audience. The Slave 
Power thesis, in contrast, attained the status 
of conventional wisdom in Republican circles 
and had a wide appeal across the North.” 
Examining the strategies of the Demo- 
crats, Free Soilers, Whigs, and Republicans, 
Richards moves front and center an argument 
that has been strangely overlooked for quite 
some time. In the process, he ably shows how 
the southern Democratic slave holders, with 
the assistance of some of their northern breth- 
ren, assumed, protected, and, in the long run, 
lost a dominance over the nation’s capital. 
This is an interesting and well-re- 
searched volume that deserves to be read. As 
he did for the study of anti-abolition mobs 
in Jacksonian America and the life of John 
Quincy Adams in previous books, Richards 
has turned a skilled hand to a topic worthy 
of study and discussion. One should not 
expect more from an author. 
—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 
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@ Blood: Stories of Life and Death 
from the Civil War. Edited by Peter 
Kadzis (New York, Thunder's Mouth Press, 
2000. Pp. 360, $16.95 paperback, ISBN 1- 
56025-259-6). A collection of some of the 
most eloquent writing on the Civil War, 
including both first person accounts and 
fiction. Would make a good present for 
someone new to the study of the war. 

@ The Leverett Letters: Correspon- 
dence of a South Carolina Family, 
1851-1868. Edited by Frances W. Taylor, 
Catherine T. Matthews, and J. Tracy Power 
(Columbia, University of South Carolina 
Press, 2000. Pp. 543, $49.95, ISBN 1- 
57003-333-1). A fascinating collection of 
letters written by a highly literate family, 
conveying the quality of their lives before, 
after, and during the Civil War. Offers a 
valuable window on the attitudes of the 
Southern planter class. 

@ Campaigning with Grant. By Horace 
Porter. Introduction by Brooks D. Simpson 
(Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 
2000. Pp. 562, $19.95 paper, ISBN 0-8032- 
8763-1). Reprint of Porter’s compelling ac- 
count of life at Grant’s headquarters dur- 
ing the Overland Campaign. Belongs in 
every Civil War library. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 


Civit War MEDICINE 


100 Adventist Drive 
(Temporary location until Sept. 2000) 
P.O. Box 470 
Frederick, Maryland 21705 


(301)-695-1864 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Mon.- Sat. IJOAM-5PM 
Sun. 11AM-5PM 
Closed Select Holidays 


* EXHIBITS 

* EDUCATIONAL TOURS 

* MUSEUM STORE 

* OUTREACH PROGRAMS 

* SPECIAL EVENTS 

* MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


http://www.CivilWarMed.org 
email:museum@civilwarmed.org 


Eighth Annual Conference 


on Civil War Medicine 
August 4-6, 2000 
Frederick, Maryland 
Focusing on Naval Medicine 
Sponsored by the 
National Museum of Civil War Medicine 
Keynote Speaker 
Vice Admiral Richard A. Nelson, MC USN 
Surgeon General of the Navy 


— HIGHLIGHTS — 
* 8 unique lectures on the medical 
story of the Civil War 
* Guided bus tour of the Civil War 
Hospital sites in Annapolis, 
Maryland 
* Friday night social hour 
* Saturday night dinner 
Cost: $250 before May 15 
$275 after May 15 
10% Discount for Members 
Registration must be received 
by July 15 
Call (301) 695-1864 
Register Early, Space is Limited 


JUNTE 


WANTED 


REINFORCEMENTS 


MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE!!! 


Nobody even comes close to building 

a Civil War tent with as much atten- 

tion to reinforcing the stress areas as 

Panther. Our extra heavy duty reinfor- 

Cing is just one of the added features 

that makes Panther tentage the best 

you can buy! 

© Send for our FREE Civil War Tent 
flyer, or GET IT ALL WITH... 

0 PANTHER’S Catalog No.12 ...$2.00 

180 pages of the best 

selection of historical 

re-enactment items 

frorn Medieval era to 

Civil War era. Includes 

over 60 pages on our 

famous tents and a 

4-color section. 


Your $2. cost is refun- 
dable with first order. 
SEND for copy TODAY (04)462-7718 


www.pantherprimitives.com 


TO FILL THE STREETS OF HISTORIC CORINTH 


The citizens of Corinth request your presence in their fair city for the 
purpose of partaking in Corinth’s bountiful Civil War heritage. 
Call 1-800-748-9048 to enlist and receive your free Corinth travel planner. 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and occupied the Corinth area. 
Throughout this area visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, rifle pits and museums. 
%* The Battle of Corinth on October 3-4, 1862 witnessed some of the most intense 
conflict of the Civil War. * In Corinth are numerous points of interest which highlight 
this historic event: ¢ Civil War Battlefields ¢ Historic Homes ¢ Corinth National 


Cemetery * Northeast Mississippi Museum * The Curlee House ¢ Jacinto 


Courthouse * The Civil War Interpretive Center 


CORINTH AREA TOURISM PROMOTION COUNCIL, P.O. Box 1089, Corinth, MS 38835-1089 


1-800-748-9048 


http://www.corinth.net 


‘The Saath Warmest 


For statewide travel information call 1-800-WARMEST MISySyrrt 
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Crossfire (continued from page 6) 


breaking, work. The research was quite evi- 
dently exhaustive, impeccable, and perceptive. 
Furthermore, I would venture to say it is the 
fullest and most intelligible treatment of 
C.S.A. artillery on July 3, and how develop- 
ments from two-plus years back matured into 
a truly disastrous confluence for Lee. A mag- 
nificent effort! 

Every aspect of Rollin’s narration was 
richly detailed with anecdotal evidence. Splen- 
did detective work on the case of the missing 
howitzers in pointing out that this was symp- 
tomatic of a flawed chain of command. 

I thought for sure that Rollins would find 
fault with Alexander (although, frankly for the 
life of me I couldn’t see what) and possibly 
Longstreet. To his credit, he did not, instead 
laying the blame where it rightly belongs. The 
way he raked Pendleton over the coals was 
reminiscent of what Freeman said of him in 
Lee’s Lieutenants, although he was more harsh. 
Strangely enough, Clifford Dowdey, in his 
Death of a Nation, does not even mention 
Pendleton and the failure of artillery, although 
he, with abundant zeal and enthusiasm, cruci- 
fies every Confederate except St. Robert. Rollins 
rightly lays the fault, in a measure, at Lee’s feet, 
because of his laissez faire style of command— 
a style he had learned from Winfield Scott. 

Congratulations again on fine work. The 
truth is out there. 

—Pedro, via email 


OF AGENTS AND CODES 

The June 2000 issue | Ne*S, vol. 3, #5] 
continues to uphold the reputation of North 
& South as the preeminent publication of its 
type today. There are, however, some points 
in the feature, “Knapsack,” that deserve com- 
ment and correction. Under “Poetic License” 
Dr. J.W. Palmer is referred to as a Confeder- 
ate officer, which is incorrect. Although he 
rode briefly with General Breckinridge in the 
spring of 1864 as a volunteer aide, he never 
wore the uniform and, in personal annotation 
of a biographic article, crossed out the words 
“a Confederate soldier.” He was an honorary, 
not full, member of the Confederate veteran's 
organization in Maryland. Dr. Palmer’s role 
was first disclosed by Daniel E, Sutherland 
("Altamont of the Tribune: “John Williamson 
Palmer in the Civil War,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, Vol. 78, No. 1, Spring 1983) and elu- 
cidated in my “John Williamson Palmer: Con- 
federate Agent,” in Vol. 83, No. 2, Spring 1988, 
of the same journal. 

Unrelated to Dr. Palmer, but in the same 
feature, I feel compelled to comment on the 
sixth bullet under “From the Grapevine.” The 
claim that Confederate “code breakers” (there 
weren't any, as far as is known) never broke 
the Union “route transposition” cipher-code 
may well be true, but the supporting evidence 
is lacking (other than the claims of their op- 
ponents, who bragged of the ease with which 
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they triumphed over Confederate cryptogra- 
phy—another questionable statement). Access 
to telegrams transmitted by wire was limited. 
The sole known instance of a Confederate at- 
tempt to break an enciphered message (taken 
from a courier) is recounted by Porter 
Alexander, who toyed with it one evening in 
1863 under the mistaken impression that a 
numerical key was used. The next day he re- 
sumed his duty as an artillery officer. 

— David W. Gaday, via email 
Ep: Although no centralized effort was made 
on either side to break codes, local initiative 
did achieve results from time to time. Thus, 
for example, the Confederates broke the code 
being used for communications (by flag) be- 
tween the Union army and navy during the 
siege of Vicksburg (Battles and Leaders, Volume 
III, p. 492). 


LITTLE POWELL 

I'm currently a student at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, and I enjoy reading your 
magazine. While I enjoyed Volume 3, Number 
5 of your magazine (and loved seeing a feature 
on Marse Robert), I must take exception to Mr. 
Nofi's dismissal of A.P. Hill's illnesses as sim- 
ply “hypochondria” or “psychosomatic” on 
page nine. 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Major General Ambrose Powell Hill 


My interest in Powell Hill arises from the 
fact I was assigned to do a paper on a histori- 
cal figure from nineteenth century American 
history. Being a Civil War buff, I chose Hill be- 
cause he was so misunderstood and forgotten. 
I became so fascinated by this complicated and 
enigmatic soldier that I turned my paper into 
a web site on him. So, while certainly not an 
expert like James Robertson or William Hassler, 
Ihave done a fair amount of reading on Hill. | 
would like to set the record straight on Hill and 
his health. 

The idea of Hill’s illness as psychosomatic 
seems to arise from Douglas Southall Freeman. 
It should be also noted, however, that Freeman 
also stated that Hill’s marked decline took on 
the appearance of something as serious as con- 
sumption. James Robertson in A.P. Hill: Story 
of a Confederate Warrior observes in a picture 
caption that, “the physical deterioration that 
occurred in the 1863-1865 ... reveals an obvi- 
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ously unwell general with weak eyes and pre- 
maturely graying beard.” Careful study of pic- 
tures of Hill will also show his sunken cheek- 
bones, and reading through the records reveals 
statements that by 1865 he was almost an in- 
valid, and that he weighed only 130 or so 
pounds. To me, this sort of marked physical 
deterioration indicates Hill suffered from a real 
illness. Hypochondria refers to an illness that 
is imagined. 

It is interesting to note as well that there 
are four or so theories on what plagued Powell 
Hill. Freeman’s theory is that the illnesses were 
psychosomatic. Freeman felt that the promo- 
tion to command of a corps was too much for 
Hill to handle. Hill’s first modern biographer, 
Hassler, noted, however, that Hill went from 
Colonel to Major General in a few weeks time 
with no ill effects. Hassler instead suggested 
that Hill’s illness was caused by chronic ma- 
laria. Hassler noted that chronic malaria caused 
fatigue, lowered resistance, and noted that the 
same things that would trigger the psychoso- 
matic illness might also trigger chronic clini- 
cal malaria. Hill’s most recent biographer, 
Robertson, suggested that Hill’s “youthful in- 
discretion” at West Point had led to chronic 
prostatitis (inflammation of the prostate). 
Robertson suggested that the illness would ac- 
count for the marked deterioration that Hill 
experienced and would lead to chronic, pain- 
ful infections, impaired renal function, and 
quite possibly fatal uremia, all of which would 
of course be worsened by the rigors of corps 
command. Finally, Dr. Russell P. Green, M.D. 
suggested that Hill suffered quite possibly from 
a manic depression. 

Even today with modern diagnostic tech- 
niques physicians sometimes still have trouble 
coming up with a correct diagnosis, let alone 
having to face the hurdles put into the way of 
the Civil War doctor who lived in the “medical 
middle ages.” It seems quite apparent to me, 
however, that whatever was wrong with Hill, 
even if we cannot put a name to it, was real. 
His marked deterioration cannot be dismissed 
as simple hypochondria. That does this mis- 
understood officer who did everything he 
could to remain in command an injustice. 

I, of course, take no exception towards Mr. 
Nofi including Powell among Confederate gen- 
erals with eccentricities. He was certainly a high 
strung, rebellious, enigmatic, and even para- 
doxical soldier. But, that is what makes him so 
“human” and so very fascinating. Thank you 
for your time, and I do enjoy your magazine. 

—Jenny Goellnitz 

Fairview Park, Ohio 

ED: Jenny’s (Robertson’s) delicate allusion to 

Hill’s “youthful indiscretion” has almost a nine- 

teenth century air to it. The record shows that 

on September 9, 1864, he was admitted to the 

Academy hospital, suffering from gonorrhea 

contracted (most likely in a New York brothel) 
while on furlough. 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE Mails to subscribers July 21st, on sale in stores August 8th. THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED 
“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 1860 secessionists undertook to negate 


the result of the presidential election and to guarantee the permanent existence NORTH & SOT H 


of slavery by claiming a unilateral right to withdraw from the Union. President 
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Lincoln denounced this as an “ingenious sophism.’—John Y. Simon NG 


GLORY DENIED In July 1864 general-in-chief Ulysses S. Grant entrusted an im- Hose riya te Ary of Rerthr 
portant operation to Winfield Scott Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The re- a 
sulting First Battle of Deep Bottom was a grave disappointment.—Bryce Sudarow 


BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY The prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” was 


not so much about black slavery, as about the liberty of whites—Nicole Etcheson 


RISKING THE WRATH OF GOD During the Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in northern and northern-occupied cities. The 
Reverend Kensey Johns Stewart, a senior member of the Confederate Secret 
Service, warned Jefferson Davis that such operations risked the wrath of God; 
but the operations still went forward.—Ed Steers, Jr. 

GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any artillery unit in any army, North or 
South.—Robert J. Trout 


THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED New evidence regarding the assassi- 


nation of Abraham Lincoln should not be lightly dismissed—William Hanchett 


“The best magazine that has ever emerged on the Civil War 
—Bill Feis, Buena Vista College, lowa 


GRANT'S EASTERN CAMPAIGH—GORDON RHEA SOME GOOD THINGS TO LOOK FORWARD TO: 


“GIVE "EM HELL” The Battle of Fayetteville pitted Union Arkan- 
sans against Confederate Arkansans.—Russell L. Mahan 
WASHINGTON AND THE STRATEGY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION People of both sections were familiar with the struggle against 
the British waged by their grandsires. Were the lessons of that 
struggle applicable to the Civil War? 

TO HORSE! Confederate Cavalry tactics took several different 
forms, and differed also from those developed by the Union 
armies.—Laurie Schiller 

THE EVOLUTION OF WARSHIPS AND NAVAL TACTICS IN THE CIVIL 
WAR From sail to steam, shot to shell, and from single ship ac- 
tions to amphibious operations, the Civil War was a period of 
rapid change for the naval arm.—Spencer C. Tucker 
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ART 
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LIMITED EDITION PRINTS 
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Personal Guided Tours Through 
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National Military Park 
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888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
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FREE CATALOG politically incorrect 
books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


The best ORIGINAL Civil War books. 
Free catalog. Online articles, forthcoming 
book news, and interviews, see www. 
Savaspublisning.com. Savas Publish- 
ing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, Ma- 
son City, |A 50401. 515-421-7135. 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 100 
pages, with root study, answer key, two 
detailed dictionaries, worksheets, study 
guide, Sth grade to adult. $19.95 + $3.00 
s/h (discount to Civil War Society mem- 
bers). CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418. Email: 
cbeducationalmat@cs.com. Phone (970) 
835-3072, Fax (970) 921-6578. 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS 


REENACTORS 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS, STATUES, 
BOOKS on Buffalo Soldiers, Civil War, 
Tuskegee Airmen, Black Western. For 
color brochure, send $3.00 to: P&L Enter- 
prises, PO Box 518-NS, Temple Hills, MD 
20757. Telephone: 301-449-5730: 
www. buffalosoldier.nu. 
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SS 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 
Se 
CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
FREE civit war 


Miniatures Catalog 

Complete selection of un- 
painted figure; models (in- 
cluding artillery, naval vessels, 
siege guns), diorama accesso- 
ries, etc., in all scales. For free 


catalog 

Es innit: 
milminwh@aol.com 
Call 914-680-2503 
Write: Military Miniatures 
Warehouse, 159 Pine Tree 
Lane, Tappan, NY 10983 


CANADIANS WANTED-to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott@ sympatico.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Grand Illusions 


Uniform research & manufacturer for 
the motion picture Gettysburg 


Manufacturers of fine 
Civil War uniforms 
and civilian clothing. 
Visit our retail shop 
conveniently located 
1 mile off 1-95 at the 
MD/DE border. 


Please send $3.00 
for our new catalog, 
705 Interchange 
Boulevard 
Newark, Delaware 19711 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE BATTERY 
Seeking information, documents, and ar- 
tifacts, especially on Captain Patrick H. 
White. Contact Rick Williams, 2033 
Ralston Ave., Suite 64, Belmont, CA 
94002. PH: (650) 592-7656. See new 
website at www.mercantilebattery.com. 


WANTED 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Southern Heritage Press 


Publishers of 
The Journal of Confederate History 


4035 Emerald Dr. 
Murtreesboro, TN 37130 


(615) 895-5642 
In addition to aur own series of 


Contederate books, we will provide 
publishing services for you, your 
church, or patriotic group to publish 
your own history. 

Write or call for information. 


CLASSIFIED RATES Per Word: | x $1.25; 3x’s 
$1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word minimum. Name, 
address, and phone number all count toward 
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TOP HISTORIANS, FRESH MATERIAL, AUTHENTIC HISTORY, BALANCED COVERAGE 


HA 3 — 


Readers and Historians Alike Praise the 
Award Winning North & South 


“North & South ought to be right at the top of your 

reading list. The writing is crackling good, the 

maps revealing... This is the depth, the detail, and 

the new work you really want in a magazine.” 
Professor Ralph Lee DeFalco, United States Naval War 
College, and President of History in Print 

“What’s unique about your magazine is you are able 

to get the latest historical research.” 


Carl Little, Norman Beach, Florida 


“If you read only one Civil War magazine, make it 
NORTH & SOUTH.” 

Paul Nixon, Los Angeles 
“Fantastic. | learned more from your pages in one 
year, than 25 years of the others.” 


John Gorto, Ishpeming, Michigan 


“We waited a long time for a magazine like this to 
appear in our field.” 


Gary W. Gallagher, author The Confederate War 


RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR—MARK GRIMSLEY 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 


SECOND 
DEEP BOTTOM 


Why the South 


Should Have bs 


“There never was a Civil War magazine like this.” 


Matt Boyd, Austin, Texas 


“Ho hum, | thought, another magazine. But then | 
saw it, and it’s the best | ever saw. Fabulous!” 


Tom Sullivan, Connecticut 


“It’s refreshing to find your publication 
representing both sides of the issues...” 
Steven D. Denmark, Seattle, WA 


“1 can’t wait to read the second article on 
Confederate artillery at Gettysburg. It’s been a long 
time since | felt this sense of anticipation.” 


Gary Wilson, Savannah, GA 


“This is the best magazine I’ve ever subscribed to! 
Your articles, maps, and graphics are 
outstanding.” — James A. Roberts, Sr., Belfast, ME 


“Truly impressive... combines all that’s best in 
Civil War publishing.” 


Steve Woodworth, author Jefferson Davis and His Generals 


“North & South stands head and shoulders 
above all other magazines of the genre. 
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